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As screenwriters 


in Hollywood, 
they’ve met the 


When they come 
to Austin, 


make sure they meet 


he Austin Heart of Film Festival, 
Te only event to recognize 
the writer's contribution to 
the motion picture and television 


industry, premiered last year in 
Austin, Texas to rave reviews. 


This three-day event attracted more 
than 60 writers, producers, agents, 
and development executives from 
Los Angeles to New York. 


The festival was attended by more 
than 250 budding writers and 
filmmakers from 27 states and 
Canada, allowing for an intimate, 
open gathering for all. 


In addition, 25 films showcasing 
the work of students, independ- 
ents and Hollywood studios were 
screened around the city. More 
than 1200 scripts were received 
in the Festival competition, with 
the winning script optioned by 
Columbia Pictures. The winning 
writer is now represented by CAA. 


This year’s conference promises to 
be even more successful. Featuring 
panels, classes, seminars, one-on-one 
sessions, receptions and films, it will 
be a unique opportunity to meet 
and speak with some of the most 
recognized talents in the industry. 


RESERVE YOUR PLACE NOW, AND 
CELEBRATE THE HEART OF FILM IN 
THE HEART OF TEXAS. 
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THE 1995 AUSTIN 
HEART OF FILM 
FESTIVAL AND 
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CONFERENCE 
OCTOBER 5-8, 1995 
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SHANE BLACK 
Lethal Weapon | & Il, Last Boy Scout 


BILL BROYLES 
Apollo 13 


SCOTT FRANK 
Little Man Tate, Malice, Get Shorty 


MARK HANDLEY 
Nell 


WINNIE HOLZMAN 
thirtysomething, My So-Called Life 


BARRY JOSEPHSON 
Columbia Pictures 
President of Production 


CALLIE KHOURI 
Thelma and Louise, 
Something to Talk About 


RICHARD LAGRAVENESE 
Bridges of Madison County 


CHUCK LORRE 
Grace Under Fire, Cybill 


LYNDA OBST 
Producer, Sleepless in Seattle 


FRANK PIERSON 
Dog Day Afternoon, 
Absence of Malice 


AL REINERT 
Apollo 13, For All Mankind 


BILL WITTLIFF 
Lonesome Dove, Legends of the Fall 


DAVID VALDES 
Producer, Unforgiven 


REGISTRATION 
$295.00 postmarked before 
September 15 


PHONE 
1-800-310-FEST 
FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 
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Editor’s Note: 
The Sundance Issue 


Keynote Interview: 


Viewing Sundance 
1 fe ilk rt ith iY ly VL Ne cdf wal 


THE USUAL SUSPECTS 


Five felons are brought together in a police station 
lineup —not by chance—uwith consequences that 
are unforeseen and ¢ Wlosit 


Screenplay by Christopher McQuarrie 


Writing The Usual Suspects 


\ Talk with Christopher McQuarrie 


lictor, a shy. overweight cook in his mother’ 
restaurant, ts forced by circumstance to enter 
lhe wi wld and ass rt his pre VCTICE 


Screenplay bv James Mangold 


Writing & Directing Heavy 
\ Talk with James Mangold 


PICTURE BRIDE 


1 chy virl from bok duane darrives in Hata in 
LOIS to marry a cane worker she has never met 
Disillusion awaits. and much else besides 


Screenplay by Kavo Hatta and Mari Hatta 


Writing & Directing Picture Bride 
\ Talk with Kavo Hatta and Mari Hatta 


SAFE 


Carol White is. a typical suburban bousewif 
Cvcepl that the very Mhins that Uy. definition to ber 
ordered life are makine her mysteriously ill 


Screenplay by Todd Haynes 


Writing & Directing Safe 
\ Talk with Todd Havnes 


Report from Provo Canyon 
Comments from attendees of the 
1999 June Filmmakers Lab 


BRA horr 


It was at a panel discussion following the screening of one of 
his films at the 1988 Sundance Film Festival that maverick 
filmmaker Samuel Fuller (Shock Corridor, Pickup on South 
Street, White Dog) stated: “Independent film refers to 
independence of ideas.” It was apt that those words were 
spoken at Sundance: ever since Robert Redford’s founding of 
the Sundance Institute in 1981, its imprimatur has been 
associated with films that look beyond, and work around, the 
formulas, concepts and values that define the studio system. 
The four scripts from the 1995 Sundance Festival featured 
here are no exception to that rule. 

Our issue is keynoted by an interview with Sundance 
founder Robert Redford, who shares his candid views on how 
and why he feels the Institute is so important to the health 
and diversity of American filmmaking. For a firsthand 
account of the unique process behind the Institute’s annual 
June Filmmakers Lab, read the collection of comments from 
some of this year's attendees found at the end of the Redford 
interview. 

This issue opens with 7he Usual Suspects, which generat- 
ed a tremendous audience response after its world premiere at 
this year's Festival. Written by Christopher McQuarrie, who 
co-wrote the 1993 Sundance Festival's Grand Jury Prize win- 
ner, Public Access, this ingeniously structured script will keep 
readers guessing up until the last page as to the identity of a 
mysterious figure who has a malignant effect on the lives of 
five career criminals. McQuarrie talks about the genesis of the 
idea for the film (which first came to him while waiting in 
line for a film at Sundance), as well as his longstanding cre- 
ative partnership with the film’s director, Bryan Singer. 

There is a substantial shift in tone from this script to the 
issue’s next, James Mangold’s Heavy. This tender story about 
an overweight cook's struggle to attain a degree of indepen- 
dence and self-confidence was featured in this year's dramatic 
competition, winning a Special Jury Prize for direction. Man- 
gold’s reasons for devising an innovative screenplay format, 


SNE 


as well as his disillusionment with several years spent in Hol- 
lywood, are discussed in his interview. 

Winner of this year’s coveted Audience Award, Picture 
Bride is the story of a young Japanese woman's struggle to 
acclimate to an arranged marriage in plantation-era Hawai'i. 
Its director, Kayo Hatta, and her sister and co-screenwriter, 
Mari Hatta, discuss the almost unbelievable series of circum- 
stances which led to its completion, as well as relating the 

~asons—creative and financial—why a substantial number 
of scenes in the screenplay featured here were cut from the 
finished film. 

Todd Haynes is no stranger to Sundance: at the 1991 Festi- 
val, his controversial feature-length debut Poison was given 
the Grand Jury Prize. This year, Haynes returned with Sa/e, 
the Festival's Centerpiece Premiere. Sa/e’s ostensible subject 
is environmental illness and its effect on the life of an upper- 
middle-class housewife living in the San Fernando Valley, but 
this deeply considered project explores many other issues 
along the way. Haynes discusses the film’s relation to his 
other work, as well as to more conventional Hollywood prod- 
uct treating similar subjects, in the accompanying interview. 

The diversity of the films whose screenplays are featured 
here not only reflects the breadth and range of the work 
supported by Sundance; it mirrors our culture's diversity—a 
fundamental goal of the Institute since its inception. The 
wide variety of subjects, themes and purposes among these 
four scripts attests, indeed, to the “independence of ideas” 
possessed by their creators. One of their greatest values is in 
serving to remind us that such a stance is as valid and neces- 
sary in life as it is in art—7od Lippy 








Several of our subscribers—especially aspiring writers—have 
requested more specific information regarding original page 
breaks of scripts published in the magazine. The following ratio 
should prove helpful: one column of text in Scenario roughly equals 
two pages of a typewritten screenplay. As always, we're interested to 
hear your comments and suggestions. —11. 
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Viewing 
Sundance 


A Talk with 
Robert Redford 
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Robert Redford is one of America's most highly regarded 
actors and directors. Among the films he has appeared 
in are Barefoot in the Park (1967), Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid (1969), The Sting (which garnered him 
an Oscar nomination for Best Actor in 1973), The Way 
We Were (1973) and All the President's Men (1976). His 
debut directorial effort, Ordinary People (1980), won 
Oscars for Best Director and Best Picture. He has since 
directed The Milagro Beanfield War (1988), A River Runs 
Through It (1992) and Quiz Show (1994). 

In 1981, Redford founded the Sundance Institute in 
Provo Canyon, Utah, in order to provide support for 
emerging screenwriters and directors. The Institute, 
through its Filmmakers Lab, Screenwriters Lab, and Pro- 
ducers Conference, as well as its sponsorship of the 
Sundance Film Festival, in Park City, Utah, has estab- 
lished itself as an invaluable resource for the indepen- 
dent-film community. The Institute has developed such 
films as E/ Norte, Impromptu, Reservoir Dogs and | Like 
It Like That. Films debuting at the Festival have included 
Blood Simple, sex, lies, and videotape, Hoop Dreams 
and Crumb. The Institute has also developed a number 
of international programs, including the Latin American 
Initiative, the Screenwriters Lab in Bordeaux, France, and 
annual festivals in Tokyo and, starting in 1995, Beijing. 

Scenario spoke with Redford in June 1995; the follow- 
ing is an edited transcript of that conversation. 


What led you to found Sundance Institute back in 1981? 


It began in a fairly altruistic way. I'd had a very intense 
decade of work, so I decided to take a break and put some- 
thing back into the industry. As it happens, I was also trying 
to figure out what to do with the land I'd purchased in Provo 
Canyon in Utah back in 1961. I had held back any kind of 
development up to that point. We had no lodging—just a 
restaurant and great fishing streams and horseback trails. | 
had spent literally a decade looking for the right thing to do 
with it when I came up with the idea of the Institute. 

One thing | could see for sure in 1979, when I started 
researching and trying to pull together a group of people who 
could help me get it started, was that the world of video was 
about to explode. The distribution process was suddenly 
going to burgeon almost out of control and there wasn’t 
going to be a commensurate supply of product. It was very 
easy to do the math on that one: in a short amount of time 
you would have a reduction of quality because production, in 
order to reach the distribution quotas, would have to draw 
trom substandard product—reruns and quickies made for 
TV. So T thought, “Well, in some small humble way here, 
maybe we can impact that problem area by fueling it with 
higher quality, more diverse product.” The latter was espe- 
cially important: diversity is very healthy for any culture. And 
if the industry was narrowing, which it was in 1980, it was 
narrowing on a lot of levels. Films were becoming more cen- 


tralized, studios were becoming more controlled by strictly 
business people. And it was evident in the product. My hope 
was we could do two things at Sundance: create an opportu- 
nity for new talent, new ideas, and impact the industry in a 
positive way by fueling independent film—creating a broad- 
er base. So that was what got me started. 

The largest focus of the Institute from the beginning has 
been on a more humanistic approach to film. It’s got to do 
with the human resource part of it rather than the high-tech 
part, which is dominating our industry right now. The em- 
phasis has always been on screenwriting because, personally, 
| hold a good screenplay in very high regard, and also, | had 
really enjoyed the relationships I'd had with screenwriters 
throughout the years. They're delicate creatures. You really 
need to work with them and let them know how valuable they 
are. What makes me very proud is when I see people coming 
out of this environment we've created with a revived interest 
in their own industry, rather than being cynical or saying, 
“Fuck it, I’m tired of this.” 


Isnt that kind of frustration familiar lo any screenwriter 
working within the industry, whether they're first-limers 
or legends like William Goldman or Robert Towne? 


Well, | have to say I don’t feel sympathy for Bill Goldman: 
he’s strictly mainstream and wants to be mainstream. The 
same for Towne. These guys are doing fine; they get paid a lot 
and they take two years to write a screenplay, or they write it 
in a week. But the newer people, they're the ones who can 
really get hurt. Older screenwriters are toughened by high 
salaries and success. The newer filmmakers, particularly the 
screenwriters, are on the verge of becoming an endangered 
species, considering the things happening in our culture at 
the moment. Literature is being pushed off the boards by 
video games, and the whole entertainment business is 
becoming more and more like a penny arcade. A lot of this is 
due to the political change from a more liberal climate in the 
late ‘70s to the ’80s—the Reagan era—and all that brought 
with it. Movies started turning into cartoons. You had 
Rambos and Batmans and Dick Tracys—all of them were 
scoring so well financially. It was an entire decade of things 
moving in that direction. There was a lot of stuff going on 
that made the Institute more propitious. It put us in an even 
better place than | had imagined when I started it. Now, 14 
years later, by working hard to keep developing that same 
idea and stay on that track, we've been able to carve out a 
useful niche in the industry, which was part of the intention. 


And how did the Festival come about? 


The whole thing started with me going to what used to be 
called the U.S. Film Festival in Salt Lake City. I'm frankly not 
a fan of most film festivals because I feel there's no real sub- 
stance to them, other than as a social gathering around a 
bunch of films, many of which have been seen already. But 
because of a chauvinistic feeling toward Utah, I agreed to 


help the organizers of this festival when they approached me 
in 1977. I said to them early on, “I don’t think this is going 
to make it because it’s not abou! anything. It’s just a general 
festival trying to be like other festivals.” 

Anyway, at one point | was in Salt Lake City and had wan- 
dered into this little theater that was off the beaten track, ded- 
icated to independent film. At that time, there were only 
about four or five films that made up that category. I went 
in—I was sort of bored with the films that were being shown 
at the Festival—and sat down and watched this little black- 
and-white movie made by some kid in Texas who had shot it 
on weekends in his garage. | looked around the theater and 
there were about four people in the audience. | thought to 
myself, “This is sad,” because | could see that the guy was 
talented. It had taken him two years to make his film; it was 
going to take him at least another two to find a distributor, if 
he got lucky: Four years out of this guy’s life, to what pur- 
pose? | think that’s where the idea for the Institute started, 
actually. | thought, you know, a real service to the industry 
would be to provide a guy like this with a place to train, a 
place to go where he could develop his skills; it would short- 
cut a lot of the problems he was going to be facing. 

So, in 1980, I suggested to the organizers of the Festival 
that they program these types of films. Well, they didn’t want 
to hear about it. By 1984, the Festival had begun to go under, 
and | detached myself from it. Then, in 1985, they were run- 
ning quite a deficit, and I said | would resume my involve- 
ment on one condition: that | could take it over. So that year 
the Institute adopted sponsorship of the Festival. 


Theres been some criticism of the Festival, especially in the 
last several years, since sex, lies, and videotape generated 
an extraordinary amount of attention, that it is becom- 
ing progressively more commercial: populated by, and 
oriented toward, Hollywood. 


Well, | think the media has a lot to do with this. Because 
some reporter happened to see a bunch of cell phones out in 
the street in Park City, they decided that Sundance had gone 
Hollywood. It’s not gone Hollywood; it never will. But the Fes- 
tival does acknowledge the facts that 1) Hollywood exists and 
2) if you scratch the surface of most independent filmmakers, 
you'll find someone who's dying to work there. The point of 
the Festival is, it's your choice, wherever you want to go, we're 
supporting '07¢—not Hollywood. 

I'm certainly not anti-Hollywood: it’s a business, no more, 
no less. You get yourself in trouble if you try to look at it in 
any other way. So whatever comes down the line that makes 
money is where Hollywood is going to go. What I want for 
independent filmmakers is for them to have as good of an 
exhibition and distribution network as possible, to keep our 
industry interesting and viable and to counter this trend of 
narrowing everything down to a certain formula. I'm fine 
with the idea of a certain amount of commerciality touching 
the independent film world; | think it’s good. 


The only thing we try to ensure is that Hollywood doesn’t 
physically dominate the Festival, so that in terms of sheer 
population, we have a quota; and I don’t think we've let Hol- 
lywood take over the Festival, but it’s inevitable that whatever 
or whomever comes to the Festival from Hollywood grabs all 
the ink. 


What about the criticism that the films at the Festival in 
recent years have veered more toward the mainstream? 


The Festival, as you know, is a demonstration of what's out 
there on any given year, and we try to show the very best of 
that. We don’t dictate overall themes; we don't push it one 
way or another. For example, one year we just had an abun- 
dance of black films; a lot of filmmakers came on board with 
movies like House Party and 7o Sleep with Anger. The next 
year we had Todd Haynes's Poison, as well as a number of 
other films with homosexual themes. 

| feel that it’s a mistake to say, “Oh, these filmmakers have 
gone Hollywood.” The truth is, a lot of them would be happy 
to have their films distributed within the Hollywood system, 
as long as they don’t get hurt, and they're protected in some 
way. But if the film is something a little bit more mainstream, 
like Four Weddings and a Funeral, we're okay with that. 

We try to dictate some subthemes within the Festival, such 
as focusing on certain people or groups of people that we 
don’t feel have been acknowledged; we'll also push documen- 
taries or Latin American or Native American films. But the 
larger themes of the Festival are dictated by the Festival itself. 


Applying that same criticism to the Institute: How do you 
feel about having a script like 3000, which was developed 
at the Filmmakers Lab, end up as the film Pretty Woman? 


That's bound to happen from time to time. Something will 
come through and some larger force will look at it and say, 
“Oh, we can take that and turn it into Y.” That's up to the 
filmmaker; if they sell it, they sell it. Then you enter into the 
Faustian-bargain stuff. 3000 was a very dark, edgy piece that 
was turned into what it was turned into, and that was the 
choice of the writer. 


In the early '70s you were very involved in producing a 
series of well-regarded films “outside,” in a certain sense. 
of the studio system. What led you down that avenue? 


| had wanted to do that for a while before I actually did. | 
wanted to make my own films in the mid-'60s, but I didn’t 
have the ability to do so. It wasn’t until Busch Cassidy that | 
had enough leverage as an actor to be able to dictate some 
terms, and I was able to persuade a studio to let me make this 
small film called Downhill Racer. And that was the type of 
film I wanted, personally, to make: films that were portraits of 
characters existing within certain conditions in our society. 
Films that had to do with themes that control our lives, such 
as the importance of winning in our culture. That was my 
own personal artistic objective. The business objective was to 


then make them as commercially feasible as possible. 

| took no salary as an actor or producer on that film in the 
belief that if | made a good film, for a responsible amount 
of money, then it would make money. But I got pretty much 
done in by the distribution system around Paramount Pic- 
tures at that time. They released it improperly, and I tried to 
take the film under my arm and work with them and plead 
with them to release it not like you would a big action film, 
because it wasn’t. But that’s exactly what they did, and it 
didn’t stand up very long. 

This awakening to distribution realities led me in 1969 to 
try to start an organization capitalizing on the countercultur- 
al attitude in the college market at the time, something that 
would go against the studio system. | started an organization 
with a couple of other people, Gene Stavis and Marty Keltz, 
and we went around trying to raise enough money to buy up 
poorly released films and redistribute them directly to college 
campuses in package form. We did a program for the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania that featured some great films: 7he Mak- 
ing of “Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid,” a really 
wonderful documentary about the production of the film, 
Billy Friedkin's 7he Birthday Party, which was terribly dis- 
tributed, and Dynamite Chicken, another counterculture 
film. And then there was this beautiful black-and-white docu- 
mentary about /, Claudius, a film produced in 1940 by 
Alexander Korda, starring Charles Laughton, which was never 
completed. A fortune was spent on it, so they did this docu- 
mentary about it called Zhe Film that Never Was. \t was fab- 
ulous; it had scenes of Charles Laughton blowing his stack 
when he couldn't remember his lines, yelling and screaming 
at everybody. Anyway, we put together that package and 
offered it for $400 for the weekend. And then the idea was to 
just multiply that exponentially throughout the country. And 
whatever money we had left over after taking care of overhead 
we would put back into new talent. We'd find young people in 
film schools or wherever and put our money behind them to 
help them develop their stuff. The first check that came in 
from that program at the University of Pennsylvania went to 
Sam Shepard, who was at Yale at the time, to help him in 
doing a screenplay adaptation of his play 7he Unseen Hand. 
Sam went off to Paris and blew it. /Janghs/ But interestingly, 
he returned the money. Unfortunately, it didn’t take us long 
to realize the horrible reality: there was no such thing as a 
college market. The truth is, most students wanted to see 
what everybody else in town was seeing. It was just the cult- 
film societies that would support these kinds of programs, 
and they weren't enough. And so it failed. But the idea for 
Sundance, | think, was born with that project. 


Why do you think the majority of the kinds of films Sun- 
dance is involved with, from The Waterdance fo Impromp- 
tu /o Doghght—all of which garnered significant critical 
acclain—tend to be eclipsed by even the worst studio 
product in terms of popular acceptance? A similar ques- 
tion might be asked about a picture like Quiz Show. 
Continued on page 206 





THE USUAL SUSPECTS 





BLACK 


The lonely sound of a buoy bell in the distance. Water 
slapping against a smooth flat surface in rhythm. The 
creaking of wood. 


Off in the very far distance, one can make out the sound 
of sirens. 


SUDDENLY, a single match ignites and invades the dark- 
ness. It quivers for a moment. A dimly lit hand brings the 
rest of the pack to the match. A plume of yellow-white 
flame flares and illuminates the battered face of DEAN 
KEATON, age 40. His salty gray hair is wet and matted. His 
face drips with water or sweat. A large cut runs the length 
of his face from the corner of his eye to his chin. It bleeds 
freely. An unlit cigarette hangs in the corner of his mouth. 


In the half-light we can make out that he is on the deck 
of a large boat. A yacht, perhaps, or a small freighter. He 
sits with his back against the front bulkhead of the 
wheelhouse. His legs are twisted at odd, almost impossi- 
ble angles. He looks down. 


A thin trail of liquid runs past his feet and off into the 
darkness. Keaton lights the cigarette on the burning, pack 
of matches before throwing them into the liquid. 


The liquid ignites with a poof. 


The flame runs up the stream, gaining in speed and 
intensity. It begins to ripple and rumble as it runs down 
the deck toward the stern. 


EXT. BOAT - NIGHT - STERN 

A stack of oil drums rests on the stern. They are stacked on 
a pallet with ropes at each corner that attach it to a huge 
crane on the dock. One of the barrels has been punctured 
at its base. Gasoline trickles freely from the hole. 


The flame is racing now toward the barrels. Keaton smiles 
weakly to himself. 


The flame is within a few yards of the barrels when 
another stream of liquid splashes onto the gas. The flame 
fizzles out pitifully with a hiss. 


Two feet straddle the flame. A stream of urine flows onto 
the deck from between them. 


The sound of a fly zipping. FOLLOW the feet as they 
move over to where Keaton rests at the wheelhouse. 


CRANE UP to the waist of the unknown man. He pulls a 
pack of cigarettes out of one pocket and a strange 
antique lighter from the other. It is gold, with a clasp that 
folds down over the flint. The man flicks up the clasp 
with his thumb and strikes it with his index finger. It is a 
fluid motion, somewhat showy. 


Keaton looks up at the man. A look of realization crosses 
his face. It is followed by frustration, anger and, finally, 
resignation. 


VOICE /().8.) How are vou, Keaton? 

KEATON 1 (! hive to say my spine was broken, Ayer 
He spits oul the name like it was poison. 

The man puts the lighter back in his pocket and reaches 
under his jacket. He produces a stainless 38 revolver 
VOICE /0.8.) Ready? 

KEATON \\ hist time is it? 


The hand with the gun turns over, turning the gold watch 
on its wrist upward. 

The sound of sirens ts closer now. Headed this way: 
VOICE 0.8.) lwelve-thirty. 


Keaton grimaces bitterly and nods. He turns his head 
away and takes another drag. 


The hand with the gun waits long enough for Keaton to 
enjoy his last drag before pulling the trigger. 


GUNSHOT 
The sound of Keaton’s body slumping onto the deck. 


MOVE OUT ACROSS THE DECK toward the stern. Below 
is the stream of gasoline, still flowing freely. 


The sound of the gasoline igniting. The flame runs in 
front of us toward the barrels, finally leaping up in a cir- 
cle around the drums, burning the wood of the pallet 
and licking the spouting stream as it pours from the hole. 


MOVE OUT ACROSS THE DOCK, away from the boat. 


The pier to which the boat is moored is littered with 
DEAD BODIES. Twenty or more men have been shot to 
pieces and lie scattered everywhere in what can only be 
the aftermath of a fierce firefight. 


A CRANE COMES INTO VIEW: A huge loader for hoist- 
ing Cargo on to waiting ships. The faint hum of its diesel 
engine grows slightly louder. 


At the base of the crane is a tangle of cables and girders 
giving life and stability to the crane. The mesh of steel 
and rubber leaves a dark and open cocoon beneath the 
base of the crane. 


MOVE INTO THE DARKNESS. 


Sirens are close now. Almost here. The sound of fire 
raging, out of control. 


SIRENS BLARING. TIRES SQUEALING. CAR DOORS 


OPENING. FEET POUNDING THE PAVEMENT. 
MOVE FURTHER, SLOWER, INTO THE DARKNESS. 


Voices yelling. New light flickering in the surrounding 
darkness. 


SUDDENLY, AN EXPLOSION. 
Then silence. TOTAL BLACKNESS. 


We hear the voice of ROGER “VERBAL” KINT, whom we 
will soon meet. 


VERBAL 1:0.) New York—six weeks ago. A truck loaded 
with stripped gun parts got jacked outside of Queens. The 
driver didn't see anybody, but somebody fucked up. He heard 
a voice. Sometimes, that’s all you need. 


BOOM 


INT. DARK APARTMENT - DAY - NEW YORK - SIX 
WEEKS PRIOR TO PRESENT DAY 

The black explodes with the opening of a door into a 
dark room. Outside, the hall is filled with blinding white 
light. Shadows in the shapes of men flood into the room. 
We can make out men in hoods with flashlights. They are 
laden with weapons. 


VOICES POLICE. SEARCH WARRANT. DON'T MOVE. 


There is a blur of violent action and sound. Beams of 
flashlights cut the darkness in all directions. 


FINALLY: 

A dozen flashlights land on one man. He lies naked in 
bed, emerging from a deep sleep. He squints at the flood 
of blinding white light, more annoyed than frightened. He 
nearly laughs at the sound of countless guns cocking. He 
is MICHAEL McMANUS, age 28. 


VOICE (0...) Michael McManus? 

McMANUS jel. 

VOICE /0.8.) Police. We have a warrant for your arrest. 
MCMANUS Will they be serving coffee downtown? 

lwo dozen black-gloved hands grab him and yank him 


out of bed. 


INT. HARDWARE STORE - DAY 

TODD HOCKNEY, a dark, portly man in his 30s, stands 
behind the counter ringing up a customer. Several others 
stand on line. 


Hockney finishes with the first customer and turns to the 
second. This customer carries no items. He looks at Hock- 
ney with a steely, concentrated stare. The five customers 


behind him, all men in suits, watch closely. 


HOCKNEY (itn | help you? 

Hockney s voice is gruffand distinctly Long Island. 
CUSTOMER #1 ‘odd Hockney? 

HOCKNEY \\ho cre you? 


All six customers instantly produce guns and aim them 


al Hockney. 
CUSTOMER 41 Police. 
HOCKNEY We dont do gun repair 


EXT. STREET - NEW YORK - DAY 

FRED FENSTER, a tall, thin man in his 30s, strolls 
casually down the street. He is dressed conspicuously 
in a loud suit and tie with shoes that have no hope of 
matching. He smokes a cigarette and chews gum at the 
same time. 


He happens to glance over his shoulder and notice a 
brown Ford sedan with four men in it cruising along the 
curb. He picks up his step a little. The Ford keeps up. 


He looks ahead at the corner. He tries to look as com- 
fortable as he can, checking his watch as though remem- 
bering an appointment he is late for. The Ford stays right 
on him. 


SUDDENLY, he bolts. He gets no more than a few yards 
before cars pour out of every conceivable nook and 
cranny. Brakes are squealing, radios squawking, guns 
cocking. Fenster is surrounded instantly. He stops short 
and flaps his hands on his thighs in defeat. 


FENSTER Abii, come on. 


INT. LA LANTERNA RESTAURANT ~- DAY 

An attractive man and woman walk quickly through the 
front of a small New York cafe. They are charged with 
nervous, excited energy. 


The man is DEAN KEATON, a well-dressed, sturdy look- 
ing man in his 40s with slightly graying hair. He looks 
much better than he did in the opening scene. The 
woman with him is EDIE FINNERAN, age 33, poised 
and attractive - easily the calmer of the two. 


At the back of the restaurant they come to a staircase 
leading down to a dark room. Edie takes Keaton’s arm 
and stops him. 


EDIE Let me look at you. 


Avaton is uncomfortable in his suit, or perhaps the situa- 
fion. Still, he smiles with genuine warmth. 
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Edie straightens bis tie and picks microscopic imperfec- 
lions from his lapel. 


EDIE Now, remember, this is another kind of business. They 
don't earn your respect. You owe it to /hem. Don't stare them 
down but don't look away, either. Confidence. They are fools 
not to trust you. That's the attitude. 


KEATON I'm having a stroke. 

EDIE You've come far. You're a good man. | love you. 
Keaton blinks then stammers, looking for a response. 
Pause. 

EDIE Live with it. 


She kisses him and runs down the steps with Keaton close 
behind. Keaton playfully grabs ber ass and she nearly 
stumbles down the stairs. 


INT. RESTAURANT - DOWNSTAIRS 

They come to the bottom of the steps, giggling and 
jabbing each other. Once off the stairs, they instantly 
transform as though hit with cold air. They assume a 
cool, professional exterior and walk two teet apart. 
One would look at them and see only two business 
associates here to ply their trade. 


They walk across the dimly lit dining room to a table in 
the far corner where two men are already seated. The 
first is STEPHEN YULE, age 55, the other is ANTHONY 
SUMMERS, age 60. Both men are impeccably dressed 
with a distinguished air. They stand and smile. 
SUMMERS Edie, nice to see you. 

EDIE Sorry we're late. 

YULE Nonsense. Sit, please. 

SUMMERS You must be Mr. Keaton. 

EDIE |’ sorry. Dean Keaton— 

Summers's hand is already out. 

SUMMERS Anthony Summers. Pleased to meet you. 
They shake hands. Keaton takes Yules hand next. 

YULE Stephen Yule. My pleasure. 

Everyone sits al the table. All faces are smiling. 

LOW ANGLE: UNDER TABLE 


Edie’s hand reaches out and finds Keaton’s leg. Her hand 
runs high up his inner thigh and squeezes firmly. 


Her face is absolutely calm, giving no hint of what her 
hand is doing. Keaton smiles and clears his throat. 


KEATON Shall we begin? 


EXT. LA LANTERNA RESTAURANT 

A blue Ford sedan pulls up in front of the restaurant. 
Five very serious-looking men in suits get out and walk 
inside. In the lead is SPECIAL AGENT DAVID KUJAN 
(Pronounced Koo-yahn), U.S. CUSTOMS, 30ish, dark- 
haired and determined. 


INT. RESTAURANT - UPSTAIRS 
The five men fan out and scan the tables carefully. One 
of them walks up to the hostess and produces a badge. 


INT. RESTAURANT - DOWNSTAIRS 


YULE Edie brought us your proposal and UII be honest. 
We're very impressed. A bit skeptical, | must admit, but 
impressed. 


KEATON Skeptical. 


SUMMERS The concept is brilliant, we agree. But New 
York is hard on new restaurants. We want to be sure you'll 
have staving power. If we're going to give you this much 
money, how can we be sure we'll see our money come back 
long term? 


Keaton looks at Edie and smiles confidently. 
KEATON It’s simple, gentlemen, design versatility. A 
restaurant that can change with taste without losing the 


overall aesthetic. Our atmosphere won't be painted on the 
walls. 


SUMMERS This was the part of the proposal that in- 
trigued us, but I’m not sure I follow. 


KEATON /et's say, for example 
VOICE (0...) This | had to see myself. 





Keaton looks up. He sees David Kujan. Behind him are the 
very serious-looking guys in suils. 


Keaton is not happy to see them. 
KEATON Dave. I'm in a meeting. 
KUJAN Time for another one. 


KEATON This is my attorney, Edie Finneran. (Ges/ur- 
ing) This is Anthony Summers and Stephen Yule from 
Manhattan Trust. Everyone, this is David Kujan. 


KUJAN Special Agent Kujan. U.S. Customs. (Ges/ures fo 
the men behind him) These gentlemen are with the New 
York Police Department. You look great, Keaton. Better 
than I would have thought. 


SUMMERS Js there a problem, Mr. Keaton? 
KUJAN The small matter of a stolen truckload of guns 





that wound up on a boat to Ireland last night. 

Summers and Yules confusion is giving way to suspicion. 
YULE Mr. Keaton? 

KEATON If vou will excuse us for a moment, gentlemen. 


KUJAN We need to ask you some questions downtown. 
You'll be quite a while. 


Summers starts to get up. 
SUMMERS \We should leave you to discuss whatever this is. 
KEATON Plezse. Sit. 


Keaton stands up and throws a wad of money on the table 
lo cover the check. He looks at Edie. She moves to stand. but 
he sits her back down with a band on ber shoulder 


KEATON Enjoy the meal. (70 Edie) Vb call you. 
Kujan takes him by the arm, but Keaton yanks away. 


He looks out over the dozens of other faces in the restaurant 


Everyone ts looking at him with some level of surprise. If 


Keaton is humiliated by the whole affair, he hides it well. 


INT. HALLWAY - NIGHT 

FOLLOW A PAIR OF FEET as they shuffle across the 
cement floor. The shoes are shabby and worn, as are 
the wrinkled pants that hang too low and loose at the 
cuffs. The right foot is turned slightly inward and falls 
with a hard limp. It is clear that the knee does not 
extend fully. 


The sound of a steel door opening. The bottom corner 
of a steel cage comes into view. Another set of feet 
falls into step with the first. Another steel door and 
another set of feet. Another door, another and anoth- 
er. Five pairs of feet walk single file down the hall. 


The lame feet are in the front of the line. They come to 
another steel door, this one solid and covered with 
dents and rivets. 


CRANE UP TO REVEAL: 

ROGER KINT, “VERBAL” to his few friends. He has a 
deeply lined face, making his 30-odd years a good 
guess at best. From his twisted left hand, we can see 
that he suffers from a slight but not debilitating palsy. 
Behind him are Dean Keaton, Fred Fenster, Mike Mc- 
Manus and Todd Hockney. 


A police officer steps into the frame and opens the 
steel door. 


Verbal steps through the door, followed by the rest. 


VERBAL /1:0.) It didn’t make sense that I be there. | 
mean, these guys were hard-core hijackers, but there I was. | 


wasn't scared, | knew | hadn't done anything they could do 
me for. Besides, it was fun. | got to make like | was notorious. 


INT. LINEUP ROOM 

The five men are ushered into the room in front of a 
white wall painted with horizontal blue stripes. Each 
has a number at either end to denote the height of the 
man in front of it. Between these lines are thinner blue 
lines to tell the specific height in inches. 


Bright lights shine on all of them. They squint, eyes 
adjusting. 


Keaton leans forward a bit and looks at the men in line 
with him. He shares a look of familiarity with Fenster 
and then McManus. Hockney smiles at all of them. 


MCMANUS (7) Avai/on) Where vou been, man? 


VOICE 0.5.) SHUT UP IN THERE. All right. vou all know 
the drill. When vour number is called, step forward and 
repeat the phrase you've been given. Understand? 


The men all nod. 
VOICE /(.8.) Number one. Step forward. 


Hockney lakes a step forward. He looks directly into a 
mirror on the other side of the room. It ts three feet square 
and we can make oul faint light behind it. It is a tvo- 
way. He speaks ina complete deadpan. 


HOCKNEY I :nd-me-the-kevs, yvou-fucking-cocksucker. 
VOICE /0.8.) Number two. Step forward. 


McManus steps up and makes a gun with his thinh and 


forefinger. He mocks criminal intensity, pointing at the 


mirror. He camps up his line. 

MCMANUS Give me the keys, vou motherfucking, cock- 
sucking pile of shit, or FIL rip off your— 

VOICE (0..8.) KNOCK IT OFE Get back in line. 

McManus steps back. 

The other men do their bit as Verbal speaks. 

VERBAL (1:0) It was bullshit. The whole rap was a set- 


up. Everything is the cops’ fault. You don’t put guys like 
that in a room together. Who knows what can happen? 


INT. INTERROGATION ROOM - NIGHT 
Mike McManus sits in a chair in front of a white wall. 
He smiles at someone off-screen. 


VERBAL /1:0.) They drilled us all night. Somebody was 
pissed about that truck getting Knocked off and the cops 
had nothing. They were hoping somebody would slip. Give 
them something to go on. They knew we wouldn't fight it 
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because they knew how to lean on us. They'd been doing it 
forever. Our rights went right out the window. It was a vio- 
lation. | mean, disgraceful. 


McManus chats casually and laughs at his own jokes. 


VERBAL (1.0) They went after McManus first. He was a 
good guy, Crazy, though. A top-notch entry man. 


VOICE /0.8.) So where'd you dump the truck? 
MCMANUS \\ hat truck? 

VOICE /0.8.) The truck with the guns, fucko. 
MCMANUS Jou kill me, vou really do. Where's my phone 


call? 
VOICE (0...) Right here. Suck it out. 
MCMANUS Clever guy. 


VOICE /0.8.) You want to know what vour buddy Fenster 
told us? 


MCMANUS 10 | look stupid enough to fall for that? 


Jesus Christ. Beat me if you gotta, but no more of the candy- 


land tactics, man. 
VOICE /0.8.) WHERE'S THE FUCKING TRUCK? 


INT. INTERROGATION ROOM 
Now Fenster is in the seat. He sweats profusely. 


FENSTER | don't know about any truck. | was in Con- 
necticut all night on Friday. 1 want to call my lawyer. 


VOICE /0.8.) That’s not what McManus said. 


VERBAL (1/0. ) Fenster always worked with McManus. He 
was areal tight-ass, but when it came to the job, he was 
right on. Smart guy. A gofer. Got whatever vou needed for 
next to nothing. 

FENSTER You guys got nothing on me. Where's your 
probable cause? 

VOICE /0.8.) You're a known hijacker. You're sweating 
like a guilty motherfucker. That's my P.C. Save us the time. 
Tell us where the truck is. 

Fenster knocks on the table. 

FENSTER /11:1.1.07 Can vou hear me in the back? PC. 

He looks under bis chair. 


FENSTER Where is it? 'm lookin’. It’s not happening. 
What's going on with that? | want 


INT. INTERROGATION ROOM 
Hockney’s turn in the chair. He laughs it all off. 


HOCKNEY — rv lawver. Ill have vour badge, cock- 


sucker. 


VERBAL 1.0.) Hockney was just a bad bastard. Pure and 
simple. Mean as a snake when it mattered. 


VOICE /0.8.) You think so, tough guy? 1 can put you in 
Queens the dav of the hijacking. 

HOCKNEY | live in Queens. What the fuck is this? You 
come into my store and Jock me up in front of my cus- 
tomers. What the hell is wrong with this country? Are you 
guys gonna charge me or what? 

VOICE /0.8./ You know what happens if you do another 
turn in the joint? 

HOCKNEY |'|] fuck your father in the shower. Charge 


me, dickhead. 


INT. INTERROGATION ROOM 
Now Keaton sits in the chair, cool and indifferent. 


VERBAL /1.(0.) Keaton was the real prize for them, for 
obvious reasons. 


VOICE /0.8.) I'll charge you when I'm ready. 
KEATON With what? 
VOICE /0.8.) You know damn well, dead man. 


KEATON Hey. that was your mistake, not mine. Did you 
ever think to ask me? I've been walking around with the 
same face, same name—I'm a businessman, fellas. 


VOICE /0.8.) What's that? The restaurant business? Not 
anymore. From now on you're in the getting-fucked-by-us 
business. I'm gonna make vou famous, cocksucker. 


Keaton shows just a flicker of contempt. The threat has bit 
home. 


KEATON Like | said. It was all vour mistake. Charge me 
with it and I'll beat it. Let’s get back to the truck. 


A FIST flies into the frame and connects with Keaton’s 
jaw. His head snaps back, blood flowing freely trom his 
mouth. 


INT. CELL BLOCK 

The iron door slams, locking Keaton in. He sits on the 
edge of the steel bed on the wall. His shirt is torn and 
stained with blood. His face is puffy and bruised. He 
looks down through the other four cells next to his. 


Hockney, Fenster, McManus and Verbal all look at one 
another from their respective cells. They try to smile to 
Keaton. 


VERBAL /1.0.) They sweat us all night. Came up with 
nothing. People don’t think the cops do shit like that, but 


it happens all the time. And vou wonder why we do what 
we do. 


HOCKNEY Anybody want to screw? 


All five men laugh. 
INT. CELL BLOCK - LATER 


MCMANUS Somebody should do something. What is 
this shit—getting hauled in every five minutes? 
FENSTER Jhere’s no probable cause. 

HOCKNEY Hazard of the trade, bovs. 


MCMANUS Whit fucking trade? Okay, so [did a little 
time 


FENSTER | lot of time. 
MCMANUS Shut up. So I did some time. Does that 


mean | get railed every time a truck finds its wav off the 
planet? 

FENSTER \o PC. 

MCMANUS You're fuckin’-A right. no P.-C. Well, screw 
PC. No right. No goddamn right. You do some time, they 
never let you go. Treat me like a criminal, I'll end up a 
criminal. 


HOCKNEY You wre acriminal. 


MCMANUS Why you gotta go and do that? I'm trving to 
make a point. 


KEATON Then make it. Christ, vou're making me tired 
all over. 





McManus spins around and looks at Keaton, sitting on 
the edge of the bed. looking away. 


MCMANUS | heard vou were dead. 
KEATON Jou heard right. 


HOCKNEY The word / got is you hung up vour spurs, 
man. What's that all about? 


MCMANUS \\ hiit’s this? 

HOCKNEY Rumor has it, Keaton’s gone straight— 
cleaning house. | hear he's tapping Edie Finneran. 
FENSTER Who's that? 

HOCKNEY She's a heavyweight criminal lawver from 
uptown. Big-time connected. She could erase Dillinger’s 


record if she tried. | hear she’s Keaton’s meal ticket. (70 
Keaton) \s it true? 


MCMANUS How about it. Keaton? You a lawyer's wife? 
What sort of “retainer” vou giving her? 


Aeaton shools McManus a fiery glare. 

FENSTER | d sav vou've gotten on his main and central 
nerve. 

KEATON [0 your friend a favor, Fenster, keep him quiet. 
FENSTER \ou re clean, Keaton? Say it ain't so. Was it vou 
that hit that truck? 


MCMANUS Forget him. It’s not important. | was trving 
to make a point. 


KEATON //enoring McManus) This whole thing was a 
shakedown. 


FENSTER Whit makes you say that? 

KEATON flow many times have you been in a lineup, 
Fenster? It’s always you and four dummies. The P.D. pays 
homeless guys 10 bucks a head half the time. No way they'd 
line five felons in the same row. No way. And what the hell 
is a voice lineup? A public defender could get vou off of that. 


MCMANUS (i111 | finish what | was saying? 
FENSTER So why the hell was | hauled in and cavity 


searched tonight? 


KEATON [1 was the Feds. A truckload of guns gets snagged, 
Customs comes down on N.Y.P.D. for some answers—they 
come up with us. They're grabbin’ at straws. It’s politics — 
nothing vou can do, 


FENSTER | hid a guy's fingers in my asshole tonight. 
MCMANUS Js it Friday already? 

FENSTER Fuck you. I'll never shit right again. So who did 
it? Own up. 

KEATON | dont want to know. 

MCMANUS \Nobody asked vou, working man. Now what 


Iwas /rying to sav— 


HOCKNEY Fuck who did it. What | want to know is, who's 


the gimp? 


All eves suddenly turn on Verbal. He has been quietly lis- 


ening the whole time without uttering a word. 
KEATON [e's all right. 
HOCKNEY How do | know that? How about it, pretzel- 


man? What's vour storv? 


KEATON His name is Verbal Kint. | thought vou guys knew 
him. 


MCMANUS \erb.al’ 
VERBAL Rover. really. People sav | talk too much. 
KEATON We ve met once or twice. Last time was in... 13 
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VERBAL County. | was in for fraud. 


KEATON Jou were waiting for a lineup then, too, What 
happened with that? 


VERBAL Ninety davs, suspended. | walked. 
HOCKNEY So \ou did it” 
VERBAL 10 your mother’s ass. 


lerbal looks away from Hockney, awaiting a violent 
response. Everyone slowly starts to laugh. Hockney looks 
as if he is about to boil in his own skin. 


KEATON (7/0) Hockiiey) Let it go. 
lerbal smiles at Keaton appreciatively. 


MCMANUS AS | WAS SAYING. We've all been put out by 
this: | figure we owe it to ourselves to salvage a little dignity. 
Now, Fenster and | got wind of a possible job— 


KEATON Why don’t you just calm down? 
HOCKNEY Whit do vou care what he says? 


MCMANUS Yeah, [im just talking here, and Hockney 
seems to want to hear me out. | Avo Fenster is with me 
(To Verbal) How about vou, guy? 


VERBAL | 1) interested, sure. 


MCMANUS There. so vou see, Fm going to exercise my 
right to free assembly. 





McManus taps the bars of bis cell and the others laugh. 
KEATON [1 not kidding. Shut your mouth. 
MCMANUS Jou re missing the point. 


KEATON \o. you re missing the point. Shut up. | don't 
want to hear anything vou have to say. | don’t want to know 
about your “job.” Just don’t let me hear you. E want noth- 
ing to do with any of vou—/ Beal) | beg your pardon, but 
all of vou can go to hell, 


HOCKNEY Dean Keaton. gone the high road. What is the 
world coming to? 

MCMANUS Forget him, then. (Whispering) Now, leant 
talk about this here in any detail, but listen up. 


Everyone but Keaton gravitates toward McManus s cell as 
he begins to speak in low, hushed tones. 


VERBAL (1.0.) What the cops never figured out, and what 
| know now, was that these men would never break, never 
lie down, never bend over for anybody. Anybody. 


EXT. PIER - DAY - MARINA DEL REY - PRESENT 
It is morning in the aftermath of the opening scene. 


Harsh sunlight shines on the mass of dead bodies on 


the dock; many of them burned beyond recognition. 


Police swarm everywhere; photographers are taking 
pictures of the scene while a team of men in rolled-up 
sleeves and plastic gloves pick at the remains. 


Beyond is a large firetruck on the edge of the pier. Two 
men operate a water cannon, dousing the smoldering 
remains of a burned-out ship's hull in the water. 


A gray Chevy sedan pulls up to the scene. Two men in 
dark suits get out. The first is SPECIAL AGENT JASPER 
BRIGGS of the F.B.I. He is tall and fit, in his late 30s. His 
partner is SPECIAL AGENT JOEL CHEEVER, 40ish - 
shorter and heavier than Briggs, with thinning hair. 


A UNIFORM COP trots up to them. Briggs holds up his 
badge. 


BRIGGS Avent Jasper Briggs, this is Agent Joel Cheever, 
F.B.1. How many dead? 


COP Fifteen so far. We're still pulling some bodies out of 
the water. 

BRIGGS | don't want any of the bodies moved until we've 
had a chance to go over this, understood? 


COP | have to clear the scene. I've got word direct from the 
Chief 





Briges lights a cigarette, only half-listening. 

BRIGGS (1 nimpressed) Yes, ves. Spooky stuff. Any sur 
vivors? 

COP ‘io. There's a guy in L.A. County Hospital, but he’s in 
acoma. The D.A. has the other guy—a cripple—from New 
York, | think. Listen, the Chief said— 


BRIGGS [ets vet to it. 


Briges and Cheever walk away from the cop. ignoring him 
completely. They wander through the carnage on the pier: 


EXT. OCEAN 
A half-mile out from the pier. 


The sea is choppy, stirred by the wind. An object floats 
into view a few feet away, bobbing in the water. 


It is A DEAD BODY - a man, face down, wearing a 
CHECKERED BATHROBE. He drifts quietly toward the 
open ocean. 


INT. HEARING ROOM - DAY - L.A. - PRESENT 
Verbal Kint sits in a chair in front of a microphone, his 
brow beaded with sweat. 


On the wall behind him is the seal of the STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


He is cleaner, better kept, in a well-cut suit and neatly 
trimmed hair. He looks older than he did in New York - 
worn down. 


A tlurry of voices banter off-screen. Verbal's eyes fol- 
low the voices back and forth. 


VOICE #1 (0.5.) My client offers his full cooperation in 
these proceedings. In exchange, his testimony is to be sealed 
and all matters incriminating to himself are to be rendered 
inadmissible. 


VOICE #2 /0.5.) The District Attorney's office will com- 
ply, provided — 

VOICE #1 /0.5.) No provisions. Nothing. My client's tes- 
timony for his immunity. 


VOICE #2 0.5.) May I be frank, Counselor? I suspect 
the political power behind your client as much as | respect 
it. | don’t know why Mr. Kint has so many faceless allies in 
City Hall, and I don’t care. The embarrassment he helped 
cause the City of New York will not happen here. 

VOICE #1 /0.8.) Immunity. 

VOICE #2 /0.8.) Counselor, | will prosecute your client. 


VOICE #1 /0.8.) Then prosecute. | will be very impressed 
to see the District Attorney manage to bring in 27 simultane- 
ous counts of murder against one man with cerebral palsy. | 
would think a man with your job would agree with these 
alleged “faceless people in City Hall” you mention. 


VOICE #2 /0.8.) One would think counsel is veiling a 
threat. 
VOICE #1 /0.8.) Counsel isn't veiling anything. 


VOICE #2 0.5.) I'll take my chances then. I'll feel safer 
without a job if a man like Mr. Kint is behind bars. 


VOICE #1 /0.5.) Mr. Kint will plead guilty to weapons 


possession. 

VOICE #2 /0.8.) You're joking. 

VOICE #1 /0.8.) Weapons. Misdemeanor one. 
VOICE #2 0.8.) Counselor, you're insulting me. 


VOICE #14 (0.5.) Counselor, yow re bluffing. Shall | push 
for misdemeanor two? 


loices mumble off-screen. Verbal fidgets in his chair. 
VOICE #2 /(.8.) Misdemeanor one. Fine. This is ludicrous. 


A tiny smile and a genuine look of disbelief flash across 
lerbals face. 

VOICE #2 0.8.) (Clearing throat) As for the rest of the 
charges—grand larceny, arson... murder—the District 
Attorney will accept the subject’s testimony in connection 





with the above-mentioned events and in exchange will 
offer complete immunity. The transcript... The transcript 
of said testimony will be sealed and all matters incriminat- 
ing to Mr. Kint will be rendered inadmissible. 


lerbal lets out a long-held sigh of relief. 


INT. OFFICE - DAY - LOS ANGELES - PRESENT 
Special Agent David Kujan sits in a cheaply upholstered 
chair next to SERGEANT JEFFREY RABIN, a stocky man 
in his 30s with built-in angry features. The two men sit 
across Irom CAPTAIN ANTHONY LEO, 50, gray-haired. 
He's angrier-looking than Rabin and with good reason. 


LEO This was never my problem. Why is this suddenly my 
problem? 


KUJAN The Customs Office would appreciate your coop- 
eration. 


LEO (7/0) Rabin) He keeps saying that. (7o Kujan) Why do 
vou keep saving that? 


KUJAN | need some time with him. 


LEO You can't have it. | have the Governor—I'll say that 
again—the Governor of the State of California telling the 
Mayor telling the Chief telling me that he wants no part of 
this. Internal affairs is probing my colon every 15 minutes 
to assure this guy gets due process. That little cripple in 
there is so politically wired up right now, | couldn't arrest 
him if he shot me in the ass. 


KUJAN Doesn't that seem a little 
LEO The answer is no. 


KUJAN ‘iventy-seven dead bodies in the marina, 91 mil- 
lion dollars in cash, two drug mobs and four hijackers from 
New York—dead. 





LEO Hail God's wrath. Go back to New York, Agent Kujan. 


KUJAN If it was a dope deal, where is the dope? If it was 
a hit, who called it in? 


Leo seems to cave in a bit to Kujan’s logic. 

LEO What is your theory? 

KUJAN Dean Keaton was the mind behind all of this. 
LEO The dead cop? 


KUJAN The ex-cop, yes. He was a schemer. If anyone 
knows where the dope is, it's him. He was bounced off the 
force in the ‘70s on a bribery charge and took up hijacking 
and smuggling. Customs has been building a case on him 
for three years. 


RABIN Yeah? 


KUJAN Before he was arrested in New York. we were led 
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to believe Keaton was dead. Killed in a warehouse fire in New 
Jersey. 

RABIN (Ok: / 

KUJAN Now | have a professional con man and habitual 
liar telling the District Attorney that he saw Keaton die on 
a boat in the marina moments before his body was burned 
in a fire. Am [ getting through? 
RABIN Jou re asking us to believe 
KUJAN — that some or all of that mess in the marina 
wis the work of Dean Keaton and that he is still alive. 


RABIN /Shep/ical) Come on. 


LEO Really, Agent Kujan. Itis a bit hokey. What about the 
Argentines? Could the boat have been a decoy? 





KUJAN Begging the Captain’s pardon, but if there’s any- 
thing I've learned as a cop, it’s always the obvious solution. 
Nothing is that complicated in the real world. 


LEO //i) Rabin. sarcastic) |, of course, have yet to sample 
this “real world.” 


KUJAN \o offense. 


LEO ‘ken. My hands are tied. He has total immunity and 
his story checks out. He doesn’t know what you want to know. 


KUJAN | don't dink he does. Not exactly, but E think 
there's a lot more to Verbal Kint's story. The truth may be 
that he doesn't vow there’s more. | need time to talk to 
him and feel it out. [want to know why 27 men died on that 
pier for what looks to be 91 million dollars worth of dope 
that wasn't there. Above all, | want to be sure that Dean 
Keaton is dead. 


LEO The Mavor doesn't care, Kujan. 


KUJAN But he does care about the embarrassment in 
New York. 
LEO Absolutely. 


KUJAN How embarrassed will this city be when T get to 
the bottom of this myself? | will, and you know it. How will 


the Mayor explain how someone in this city is moving four 


and a half tons of cocaine that vanished from under two 
doven dead bodies that no one looked into? UI see that 
he’s made to try. You have my word on that. 


Leo looks at Rabin, who has been silent all this time. 
Rabin shrugs indifferently. Leo looks back at kujan. 


LEO | know vou get what vou want, Kujan. I've heard all 
about the trouble vou've caused, and | know you won't 
hesitate to do it to me. As a cop vourself, Fm sure vou can 
understand how little of the Academy truly applies, but a 
long way back in the mists of time | seem to recall some- 
one mentioning something about the law, so Tl let you 


talk to him and find out what you can. The cripple makes 
bail in two hours, and when he posts, he's out of my hair. 


KUJAN (Pointing lo Rabin) \ need his office. 
RABIN Now hold on. 
LEO You're determined to push me. 


KUJAN Rabin here says he won't talk in an interrogation 
room. He’s convinced they're all wired. 


LEO | can't believe this guy. 
KUJAN Jhank you. 


LEO (70 Rabin) Go with him. (70 Aijan) And if you inter- 
fere with his due process, I'll see to it you squat hard on the 
business end of a federal indictment. 


EXT. HALLWAY 
Kujan and Rabin are walking quickly down the hall. 


KUJAN | need a wire. 
RABIN Jou re amazing. No. 


KUJAN | need your help here. Verbal is a liar, and what's 
worse, he has diarrhea of the mouth. I'm going to need 
vou to cross-check everything that he says. | don’t have 
time to filter his bullshit. 


RABIN Puck you. 


KUJAN No. fuck vou. Politics has mired my ass since | 
walked through the front door of this building, As far as 
I'm concerned, you're part of the problem. | will get what | 
want from this case if | have to charge the House of Repre- 
sentatives with obstruction to do it. 


RABIN They warned us about you. Disruptive, unethical, 
impractical. 


KUJAN And’ 
RABIN And a string of convictions a mile long. 
KUJAN Ninety-one million in cash— 


RABIN | know, | know. Twenty-seven dead things and the 
whole thing with the thing. Sure. 


KUJAN So you'll help? 
RABIN [1 stops when I say. I'm serious. 
KUJAN | see. You're busting my balls. We'll be friends, | 


SUppe Ne, 

RABIN | most sincerely hope so. Contact or cover? 
KUJAN \\ hat’ 

RABIN Inside. Contact or cover? 

KUJAN ) 07 have any questions for him? 





RABIN The recipe for ice. 


KUJAN Thank you, Sgt. Cavalcade-of-Laughter. I'll take 
contact. 


INT. HOSPITAL - DAY 
A door marked INTENSIVE CARE. 


The door BURSTS OPEN. SUDDENLY, the hallway is a 
flurry of activity. 


DR. LISA PLUMBER, age 50, walks quickly beside 
Jasper Briggs. 

Briggs walks with all of the determination of a battalion 
of Chinese infantry. 


DR. ALAN SACCONE, a young intern in his late 20s, 
rushes up to them. 


PLUMBER Alan, this is Special Agent Jasper Briggs from 
the EB.I. Agent Briggs, this is Dr. Alan Saccone. 


ALAN Nice to meet you. 
BRIGGS Js he talking? 


ALAN He regained consciousness less than an hour ago. 
He spoke—not English—then he lapsed. 


BRIGGS Hungarian? 
ALAN | don 't— 


BRIGGS [1 was Hungarian. Most of them were Hungari- 
ans. Any Hungarians from the old country on staff? 


ALAN We have a Turkish audiologist. 


Alan opens a door and Briggs barrels through. 


INT. HOSPITAL ROOM - 1.C.U. 

Briggs comes to an abrupt halt at the foot of a bed sur- 
rounded by a massive tangle of medical equipment. In 
the center of it all is the as-yet-unnamed ARKOSH 
KOVASH, mid-30s. His body is nearly mummified in ban- 
dages and plaster from waist to chin. One leg is badly 
burned and undressed except for some sort of gel 
smeared trom mid-thigh to the ankle. 


Kovash is conscious and lucid, but barely. He sees Briggs 
and instantly begins babbling in a tide of Hungarian. 
BRIGGS Will he die? 


PLUMBER ‘here's a chance. He’s been shot four times in 
the stomach, he has burns over 30 percent of his body. 
There's still a bullet lodged in his back. 


Briges walks over to Kovash and kneels down on the 
bed beside him. 


He looks closely at his battered and scalded face. He lis- 


fens to him for a moment. Kovash goes on incessantly. 
Briggs pulls a cellular phone out of his jacket and dials. 


BRIGGS (all hospital security and put a man on the door 
until the police get here. 


Alan looks at Plumber. 
BRIGGS Move, I’m not kidding. 


Alan runs out of the room. Kovash babbles louder and 
louder, trying to get Briggs’s attention. Briggs sticks a 
finger in one ear to block him out and hear the phone. 


PLUMBER Js he dangerous? 
BRIGGS Jes. 
Someone picks up on the other end of the phone. 


BRIGGS Joel, it’s Briggs. I'm down at L.A. County. The 
guy they pulled out of the marina is Arkosh Kovash . . . Yes, 
I'm sure... No, he’s all fucked up... What? I can't hear 
you. (70 Kovash) Shut up, Hugo, I'm on the phone. (/n/o 
Phone) Yes... No... Not until | put someone on him. Lis- 
ten, I need you to send me someone who can speak Hun- 
garian. He's awake and talking like a Thai hooker . . . How 
should | know? Get me someone who can talk to him— 


Briggs is suddenly distracted by something Kovash has 
said. In the middle of a long string of unintelligible 
dialect, he has spouted two words that have gotten Briges’s 
attention. 


He turns and looks down at the tattered man in the bed 
Kovash realizes Briggs is listening and says the two words 
again. 


KOVASH kKeyser—Size. 

BRIGGS What’ 

He waves his hand. gesturing for Kovash to say it again. 
KOVASH kevser—Size. 

BRIGGS No shit? (//0 phone) Joel, call Dan Metzheiser 


over at Justice and find Dave Kujan from Customs. 


INT. WORKSHOP - DAY 

Kujan stands over a workbench behind LOUIS 
GRISHAM, a thin, rumpled man in his 30s. Louis fiddles 
with an array of wires and recording devices. Rabin 
stands a few feet away, draining a mug of coffee. 


LOUIS How much time do | have? 

KUJAN Jhree minutes. 

LOUIS No way. | need a half hour. 

RABIN Stuff a mic in his pants. 17 
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LOUIS If | don't wire him right, it could show, or mal- 
function. If the mic isn’t right, all vou ll hear is his clothes 
rubbing against it. 


KUJAN 10 vou have a small wireless? 
Louis holds up a mic the size of a cigarette lighter, kujan 


snatches it with one hand and grabs Rabin coffee cup with 
the other in: mid-sip. 


Aujan tucks the mic in his palm, holding it in place with 
his ring and little finger. He holds the mug with his index 
and middle fingers. The mic is buried behind the mug in 
the hollow of his hand. He holds it up to Rabin and Lous. 
hey nod approvingly. 


INT. RABIN’S OFFICE — LATER 

Rabin’s office can only be described as a disaster area. 
The desk is cluttered with weeks, perhaps months or 
even years of paperwork that could never conceivably 
be sorted oul. 


Above his desk is a bulletin board. It is a breathtaking 
catastrophe of papers, wanted posters, rap-sheets, 
memos and Post-its. This is in the neighborhood ot 
decades. Rabin is a man with a system so cryptic, so 
far beyond the comprehension ot others, that he him- 
sell is most likely battled by it. 


Kujan walks in, holding the mug of coffee in one hand. 
In the other is a THICK STACK OF PAPER. He drops tt 
on the table. 

RABIN Verbal. this is Agent Kujan from Customs. 
VERBAL Nice to meet you. 

RABIN He wants to ask vou a few questions before vou go. 
VERBAL \\ hist about’ 


KUJAN About Keaton mostly, but Md like to start at the 
lineup back in New York. 


Ihis bits a chord. Verbal looks down at the floor: 
VERBAL (1 | get a coffee? 
KUJAN In a while. What happened after the lineup? 


VERBAL | 10) really thirsty. | used to dehydrate as a kid. 
One time it was so bad, my piss come out like snot. Pm not 
kidding. It was all thick and— 


RABIN All right. UII get vou a fucking cotfee. 


Rabin walks out of the office. slamming the door behind 
him. 


VERBAL Jhi:it guy is tense. Tension is a killer. | used to 
be in a barbershop quartet in Skokie, Hlinois—the bari- 
tone Was this guy named named Kip Diskin. Big fat guy. | 


mean like Orca fat. He used to get so stressed in the 
KUJAN (/vasperated) Verbal, vou know we're trying to 
help vou. 

VERBAL Sure. And | appreciate that. And | want to help 


vou, Agent Kujan. [like cops. | would have liked to have 
been a Fed myself but my C.P. was— 


KUJAN Verbal. | know vou know something. | know 
you're not telling us everything. 


VERBAL | told the 1D).A. evervthing | know. 


INT. WORKSHOP 

Rabin stands over Louis at his workbench. He adjusts 
several dials on a receiver until the voices of Kujan and 
Verbal come clearly through a tinny speaker on the 
wall. Rabin reaches over for a nearby pot of coffee. 


KUJAN (1.0.) | know vou liked Keaton. | know you think 


he was a good man. 
VERBAL /1.0.) | Aiow he was good. 
KUJAN (1:0) He was a corrupt cop, Verbal. 


INT. RABIN’S OFFICE 


VERBAL Sure. Fifteen vears ago, but he was a good thief. 
Anyway, the cops wouldn't let him go legit. 


KUJAN Keaton was a piece of shit. 

VERBAL You trying to get a rise out of me? 

KUJAN | want to hear your story. 

VERBAL [1s right here. 

He taps a finger on the stack of paper that Kujan brought 
in. Kujan picks it up and thimbs through it. 


KUJAN According to your statement, you are a short-con 
operator, Run-of-the-mill scams. You're a textbook shyster 
Everything vou do, you learned from somebody else. 


VERBAL 1hi:it’s been suppressed. Anything in there is in- 
admissible. 


KUJAN Oh, | know. Hell of a lawver vou have. Expensive? 


VERBAL I'1n1 so loaded. (Lavghs/ I love this. | pulled down 
about a half-mil with those guys. [t's all in there. Along 
with a few guys | popped—New York's Finest Taxi Ser- 
vice—I threw in jobs | did over the last 10 years to firm up 
the deal. What the hell? They might as well have never 
happened. 


KUJAN Sweet deal. Total immunity. 


VERBAL Well. | do have the weapons charge. I'm looking 
atsiv whole months hard time. 





KUJAN You know a dealer named Ruby Deemer, Verbal? 
VERBAL You know a religious guy named John Paul? 
KUJAN You know Ruby is in Attica? 

VERBAL He didn’t have my lawver. 


KUJAN | know Ruby. | helped put him away. He’s very big 
on respect. Likes me very much. His people stop by my 
house sometimes to send me his best. 


lerbal sees this getting to something. His smile fades. 


KUJAN Now, | know vour testimony was sealed. Ruby is 
well-connected. He still has people running errands for him. 
What do vou think he'd sav if he found out you dropped his 
name to the D.A.? 


VERBAL There's nothing in there about Ruby. 
KUJAN I'l! be sure to mention that to him. 


lerbal is not smiling anymore. He stares at Kujan with 
uller contempt. knowing he is being shafted. 


KUJAN The first thing | learned on the job, know what it 
was? How to spot a murderer. Let's say vou arrest three guys 
for the same killing. Put them all in jail overnight. The next 
morning, whoever is sleeping is vour man. If vou're guilty, 
vou know you're caught, vou get some rest—let vour 
guard down, vou follow? 


VERBAL \\. 


KUJAN I'l! vet right to the point. ['m smarter than vou. 
Ill find out what 1 want to know and Ul get it from vou 
whether you like it or not. 


VERBAL |) not a rat. 

Kujan puts bis hand on the transcript of Verbal’s confes- 
sion. Rabin walks in with a cup of coffee. Verbal takes it 
with his good hand and sips it with relish. 

VERBAL Ahhh. Back when | was picking beans in 
Guatemala, we used to make fresh coffee. Right off the 
trees, | mean. That was good. This is shit, but hev . . 





RABIN (Can we get started again? 
KUJAN Now what happened after the lineup? 


lerbal sneers at Kujan, unable to change the subject. 


EXT. POLICE STATION - NEW YORK - NIGHT - S/X 
WEEKS PRIOR 

Keaton stops at the top of the front steps of the police 
station and lights a cigarette. Edie comes out behind him, 
fuming mad. 


EDIE |. and the desk Sergeant is actually trving to tell me 


he can 7 release vou? Can vou believe that? You weren't even 
charged. New York police—Jesus. | want to take pictures of 
vour face to bring to the D.A. first thing in the morning. 


KEATON Just forget about it. 


He looks across the street and sees Fenster and McManus 
lalking ata newsstand. McManus is thumbing through 
MUALATINES. 


EDIE Absolutely not. 


Keaton looks to his right and sees Hockney trying to hail a 
cab. 


EDIE | ll have this thing in front of a grand jury by Monday. 


KEATON Fie. please. | don't want to hear this right now. 
What did Summers and Yule sav? 


EDIE Whey want more time to think about investing. 
KEATON (joddamimit. 

EDIE Whey just said they wanted time. 

KEATON lime for what, Edie? Time to look into me a little 


more, that’s what. No matter how well vou cover my tracks 
now, thev Il find out who | am. 


EDIE Give me some credit. [ got vou this far, let’s go to the 
grand jury. This is never going to stop if we 

KEATON No. It's never going to stop, period. It won't 
take more than a week before every investor in this city is 
walking away from me. [t's finished. I'm finished. 


Just then. Verbal bumps into him on his way out the door. 


He excuses himself and hobbles down the steps, oblivious to 
whom he has bumped tito as he tries to navigate the stairs. 


EDIE Don't give up on me now, Dean. 
KEATON Jhiev ll never stop. 

EDIE | love vou. 

KEATON (7/0) binisel/) They ruined me tonight. 
EDIE Dean. | love vou. Do vou hear me? 


lerbal gets to the sidewalk and stops. He turns, realizing it 
is Keaton on the steps. 


EDIE Let's just go to my place. We'll worry about this 
tomorrow, 


Keaton and Verbal look at one another for a moment. 
Keaton then looks over to the newsstand and sees Fenster 
looking at him. 


KEATON [i1!)/ 


Fenster taps McManus, who stops babbling and looks up 


from his magazine to see what Fenster is looking at. 
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EDIE Come home with me, please. Dean? 


Keaton looks at Hockney, who has one foot in a cab. He is 
looking al Fenster and McManus, who are looking al 
Keaton. This makes Hockney look up at Keaton as well. 


SUDDENLY, Edie tunes in to what is going on. She nolices 
the others on the street. She reaches over and takes Keaton 
by the arm, pulling gently. She glares at the others. 


EDIE Come home, Dean. 
KEATON /is/ai/) All right. 


lerbal looks at everyone else from where be stands on the 
street. Fenster, McManus and Hockney all look at him and 
then at each other. It is a strange moment of unspoken 
understanding. 


All eyes finally turn to Keaton, high on the front steps of the 
police station, as he walks away with Edie. 


INT. HALLWAY - NIGHT 
Verbal stands in front of an apartment door. He hesi- 
tates for a long moment before he knocks. 


After a moment, the door opens and Keaton stands on 
the other side of it. He is wearing a bathrobe and 
smoking a cigarette. He looks at Verbal without any 
expression whatsoever. 

KEATON Whit are you doing here? How did vou find me? 


VERBAL | just asked one of the detectives downtown. He 
seemed pretty happy to tell me. 

Aeaton curses under his breath and motions for Verbal to 
come iN. 


INT. EDIE'S APARTMENT 

Verbal walks in and sits down on the couch, watching 
Keaton cautiously. He looks around the large apart- 
ment, beautitully furnished and decorated. 


Edie walks into the room in a man’s button-down shirt 
and sweatpants. 
EDIE Dean, who was at the— 


She stops when she sees Verbal. Verbal stands and smiles 
nervously. 


VERBAL How do you do? 


KEATON \erb— Rover, this is Edie Finneran. Edie, this 
is Roger Kint, he was at— 


EDIE (Cold) | know who he is. 
VERBAL | hope | didn’t disturb vou. 


EDIE | hope so, too, Mr. Kint. Can I get vou something to 


drink? 
VERBAL | vlass of water would be nice. 


Edie shoots a look at Keaton on ber way out of the room. 
Keaton tries to hush his voice despite his anger. 


KEATON What the hell do you want? 
VERBAL | wanted to talk to you. The other guys— 


KEATON | did vou a favor by standing up for you tonight, 
but don’t think we're friends. I'm sorry, but | have other 
things— 


VERBAL They re gonna do a job. Three million dollars, 
mavbe more. 


Aeaton ts speechless. Verbal sits on the couch again. 


VERBAL They sent me to offer vou a cut. We could use a 
hfth man, a driver—that’s all vou'll do. 


Edie walks in with a glass of ice water and hands it to 
herbal. 
VERBAL Jhank you. 


lerbal drinks slowly. Edie stands over him. her face 
blank. It isan awkward moment. She deliberately makes 
lerbal uncomfortable. 


finally: 

EDIE So what is it vou do, Mr. Kint? 

VERBAL [inn ... 

EDIE A hijacker like Dean here? Or something more cre- 
ative? 

KEATON Jhiat’s enough, Edie. 

EDIE (Avery) | don't know what you came here for, but 
we won't have any part of it. 

KEATON Piic, please. 

Avaton takes Edie by the arm and tries to guide her 


foward the other room. She pulls away, anger turning to 
rave. 





Long pause 


EDIE | ve spent the last vear of v7) life putting Ais back 
together again—I won't have you come in here and— 
What makes vou think—GET OUT. GET OUT OF MY HOME. 
HOW DARE YOU COME HERE? 


Aeaton ts pulling her now. She yanks her arm away and 


shoves him. 


EDIE Don't touch me. Just don’t. 


She turns and walks out of the room. Somewhere in the 


hack of the apartment. a door slams. 


Keaton turns and glares al Verbal. Verbal cringes. 


KEATON (Get oul. 
VERBAL If you'll just let me 


SUDDENLY, KEATON LUNGES. He grabs Verbal by the 
lapels and lifts him off the couch, moving him effortlessly 
across the room and slamming him into the wall next to 
the front door. He opens it. 


VERBAL Don't hurt me. 


KEATON (Seething) Hurt you, you sonofabitch? | could— 
kill you. 





Keaton starts to shove Verbal out the door. 

VERBAL (Quick/)) They re going to hit the Taxi Service. 
Keaton freezes. Long pause. 

VERBAL \ew York's Finest Taxi Service. 

KEATON Jhicy 
more. 


VERBAL \cManus has a friend in the 13th Precinct. 
They're coming out for one job. Friday night. They're pick- 
ing up a guy smuggling emeralds out of South America. 
Fenster and McManus have a fence set to take the stuff. 


KEATON What fence? Who? 
VERBAL Some guy in California. His name is Redfoot. 
KEATON \ever heard of him. 


Keaton moves to throw Verbal out. Verbal grabs Keaton 
and holds tight. 


VERBAL You /ave to come. 


KEATON What's with you? What do you care whether | 
come or not? 


VERBAL They—they don't know me. You do. They won't 
take me unless you go. Look at me. I need this. 


KEATON Jough break. 


VERBAL [Don't tell me you don’t need this. Is this your 
place? 





that’s bullshit. They don’t operate any- 





Keaton is unable to answer. 


VERBAL They re never going to stop with us, you know 
that. You can’t go legit any more than | can. After a certain 
point, they wake you a criminal. This way, we hit the cops 
where it hurts and get well in the meantime. 


Keaton lets Verbal go and steps back, thinking. 


VERBAL As clean as you could ever get, they'll never let 
you go now. 


KEATON | don't do that anymore. 
VERBAL | ve heard about you, Keaton. You can’t be good 


and stay true to yourself. It’s in your blood, same as the rest 
of us. I'm not knocking you. You look like you've got a 
good little scam going with this lawyer— 


WHAM. Keaton punches Verbal in the stomach and drops 
him to one knee. Verbal coughs and tries to find his breath. 


KEATON Jou watch your mouth. 


VERBAL (Gasping) Okay, okay. You say it’s the real thing? 
That's cool. 


Keaton reaches for Verbal. Verbal flinches. Keaton gently 
helps him up and guides him to the couch. They both sit. 
Keaton reaches for a pack of cigarettes and lights one for 
each of them. 


KEATON | apologize. 


lerbal takes one and has a few drags, catching his breath 
and rubbing his stomach in pain. 


Finally: 

VERBAL | was out of line. 

KEATON You okay? 

VERBAL |'!! be all right. 

KEATON Well, |'m sorry. 

VERBAL Forget it. (Beat) I'll probably shit blood tonight. 


Keaton laughs. Verbal thinks about it for a moment and 
laughs with him. 


Keaton s laughter trails off. He thinks for a moment. 
KEATON How are they going to do it? 

VERBAL \cManus wants to go in shooting. | said no way. 
KEATON Fenster and Hockney? 


VERBAL ‘hey’ re pretty pissed off. They'll do anything. Now, 
| got a way to do it without killing anyone, but like | said, they 
won't let me in without you. 


KEATON Three million? 

VERBAL \aybe more. 

KEATON \o killing? 

VERBAL Not if we do it my way. 

Long pause. 

KEATON (037 in: (hought) | swore I'd live above myself. 


lerbal smiles, knowing he has him. 
EXT. KENNEDY AIRPORT - NIGHT 


VERBAL (1: 0.) New York’s Finest Taxi Service was not 
your normal taxi service. It was a ring of corrupt cops in the 21 





N.Y.P.D. that ran a high-profit racket driving smugglers 
and drug dealers all over the city. For a few hundred dollars 
a mile, vou got your own black-and-white and a police 
escort. They even had their own business cards. 


OSCAR WHITEHEAD, a tall, gray-haired man in his 50s, 
comes out of the international terminal in a white linen 
suit. He holds a large suitcase in his right hand. 


VERBAL /1.0.) After a while, sombody started asking 
questions and the Taxi Service shut down. Ever since then, 
Internal Affairs had been waiting to catch them in the act. 


Oscar stands on the curb long enough to light a ciga- 
rette. After a moment, a POLICE CRUISER pulls up to 
him. He opens the back door and gets in. 


VERBAL (1.0) And that was how we started. McManus 
came to us with the job; Fenster got the vans; Hockney 
supplied the hardware; | came through with how to do it 
so no one got killed—but Keaton—keaton put on the 
finishing touch. A little “Fuck you” from the five of us to 
the N.Y.P.D. 








The car drives out of the airport. AGREEN MINIVAN fol- 
lows at a distance. 


INT. POLICE CAR 

SERGEANT BILL STRAUSZ, a meaty, imposing-looking 
man in his 40s, drives the car. Beside him is a thin, 
greasy-looking PATROLMAN, STEVE RIZZI. They are 
two drivers for New York's Finest Taxi Service. 


RIZZI How was the flight? 
Oscar hands Rizzi a thick envelope. 
OSCAR Will that get me to the Hyatt? 


Rizzi counts the stack of hundred dollar bills inthe 
envelope. 


RIZZI That ll get vou to Cape Cod, 


The two men laugh. Strausz watches the road. expressiontess. 


EXT. HIGHWAY 
The cruiser heads toward the heart of Manhattan. 


EXT. STREET - LATER 
The police car makes its way down a wide, abandoned 
street. A WHITE MINIVAN pulls out behind it and 
heads the same way. 


INT. POLICE CAR 
Strausz looks in the rearview mirror. The white minivan 
is flashing its highbeams. 


STRAUSZ What the — 
RIZZI OOK OUT. 


Strausz looks in front of him. A green minivan swerves 
in front of them from out of nowhere. Strausz slams on 
the brakes and skids to a halt. The white minivan rams 
them from behind. 


Strausz and Rizzi are stunned tor a moment as two 
more vans screech up on either side of the cruiser, 
boxing it in with only a few inches between them. 


The cruiser is surrounded on all sides. 


SUDDENLY, both side windows shatter and SHOTGUN 
BARRELS come through. They come to rest, one on 
Strausz’s left temple, one on Rizzi's right. Rizzi looks 
out of the corner of his eye. He sees the driver of the 
van next to him holding the shotgun with one hand. A 
stocking over the driver's head obscures his face. 


Strausz looks straight ahead. The minivan in tront of 
them is missing a back window. Another man with a 
stocking over his face aims a submachine gun at them 
from inside. 


By the twisted right hand holding the front of the gun, 
we know it is Verbal. 


Strausz and Rizzi raise their hands without being asked. 


EXT. STREET 
The driver of the white minivan gets out with a heavy 
blanket in one hand and a sledgehammer in the other. 


Moving like lightning, he jumps onto the root of the 
police car and covers the overhead lights with the 
blanket. 


He stands on the front of the roof and swings the ham- 
mer down. 


INT. POLICE CAR 

SMASH 

The hammer punches three huge holes in the wind- 
shield and finally caves it in. Strausz and Rizzi are cov- 
ered with pebbles of broken glass. Oscar clutches his 
bag in the back seat. He trembles in terror. 


The man standing on the roof doubles over and sticks 
a gun in Strausz’s face. His face hangs upside down 
and, covered from the mouth up in a stocking, looks 
gruesome. By the voice, we know it is Mike McManus. 


MCMANUS G/\ i ME THE SHIT. 
STRAUSZ Give it up. 


Oscar hands the suitcase up to the front of the car and 


Mraus> passes tt to McManus. 


INT. FRONT VAN 
Through the front windshield, we see Keaton at the 
wheel. Verbal is behind him, leaning out the back window. 


Beneath his stocking mask, we see Keaton is trembling 
and sweating, sickened by what he is doing. 


He glances up at the rearview mirror and looks at the 
scene outside. He looks down at the floor in shame, 
shaking his head. 


INT. POLICE CAR 


MCMANUS The money. 

Srausz looks al Rizzi. 

MCMANUS THI MONEY. LET'S HAVE IT. 

Rizzi hands the money through the remains of the wind- 
shield. 


McManus takes the money and stuffs it in his jacket. He 
steps back and pulls out a CAN OF SPRAY PAINT. He 
quickly starts to spray something on the roof of the car. 


STRAUSZ 10 you know who | am? 


A hand reaches into the window on the driver's side and 
rips Strausz’s badge off of his shirt. 


Strausz dares to turn his head right at the shotgun point- 
ing at him through the window. On the other end is a 
masked and smiling Todd Hockney. 


HOCKNEY We do now, jerk-off. 

McManus vanishes as quickly as he came, bolting back 
to his van. 

Strausz and the others look straight ahead at the van in 
front. Verbal still trains a subgun on them. 


RIZZI Shit. 


The subgun explodes in a hail of bullets. Everyone in the 
car screams and flails for cover. 


Bullets rip through the hood of the car. Metal pops, paint 
and glass fly everywhere. The radiator bursts in a geyser 
of steam. 


The four vans peel away and vanish down a side street, 
revealing what is left of the police car. None of the men 
in the car is visible. 


SLOWLY, Strausz pokes his head up. Rizzi comes up a 


moment later, then Oscar. The car is destroyed, but they 
are unhurt. 


PAUSE. Ocsar VOMITS over the seat, spraying Strausz 
and Rizzi. 


EXT. STREET - LATER 

The scene is swarming with fresh police cars. Strausz 
and Rizzi are fielding questions from a dozen other 
cops. Photographers are everywhere. 


The roof of the cruiser is emblazoned in HUGE, YEL- 
LOW, SPRAY-PAINTED LETTERS. They read: 


"N.Y-S FINEST TAXI” 

VERBAL /1.0.) The Zimes gota call that night and was 
on the scene before the cops were. Strausz and Rizzi were 
indicted three days later. Within a few weeks, 50 more cops 
went down with them. It was beautiful. Everybody got it 
right in the ass, from the Chief on down. 


INT. GARAGE —- NIGHT 

Hockney, Fenster, McManus and Verbal are all laughing 
in a secluded garage. They are still in their black clothes 
from the robbery. Hockney is throwing everyone cans 
of beer. 


Keaton sits off by himself. He watches the others, unable 
to join in the festivities. 


The others sit around a cheap card table. It is covered 
with uncut emeralds. Dozens of them. Everyone is in awe. 
MCMANUS There's more than | thought. 

HOCKNEY When does the fence come? 


MCMANUS Redfoot? He never comes to see me. | have 
to go see him. 


VERBAL |) California’ 
MCMANUS Seal. It'll take a few days. Me and Fenster— 
HOCKNEY Hold the fuckin’ phone. You and Fenster? No, 


no, No. 
MCMANUS (Guys, come on. 

HOCKNEY I'm sure you can understand my hesitation. 
FENSTER Jhen who goes? 

HOCKNEY We «// go. How about it, Keaton? 

All eves turn to Keaton. He comes out of his trance. 
KEATON We need to lay low for a while. 

MCMANUS Fine with me. 


Pause. 
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Everyone looks at everyone else, the moment of distrust 
blowing over. All eyes drift back to the emeralds on the 
lable. 


Hockney begins to snicker, then McManus, then Fenster 
lerbal joins in at last. 


McManus grabs Verbal and hugs him, shaking him vio- 
lently. 


MCMANUS \\y boy with the plan. 


SUDDENLY. everyone yells and pours beer over Verbal’ 
head. He laughs as he is drenched in white foam, nearly 
choking as the others chant his name. 


Keaton watches from across the room, trying in vain to 
smile. 


INT. ELEVATOR - DAY 
Keaton and Verbal ride up in silence. 


VERBAL We re going to miss the flight. 

KEATON We'll make it. 

VERBAL Don't do this. Send her a letter—something. 
KEATON Wel! make it. 


EXT. HALLWAY 

Keaton and Verbal get off the elevator. They come out 
down the hall from a set of glass doors. A sign on the 
doors reads: MONTGOMERY AND LaGUARDIA - 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW. 


Just inside the doors is a waiting room. Keaton grabs 
Verbal by the arm and stops him. He nods his head 
toward the doors. 


Verbal looks and sees Edie walking across the waiting 
room to an old woman reading a magazine. The two 
women talk for a moment. 


Keaton stands behind Verbal as if to hide behind the 
meek cripple. He watches Edie help the old woman up 
and escort her into the office. Edie is laughing with the 
old woman. 


Keaton’s face is marked with guilt and anguish. 


VERBAL She |! understand. 


lerbal turns to Keaton, but he is gone. He has gotten back 
on the elevator. The doors begin to close. Verbal takes one 
last glance al Edie and turns back to Keaton. 


INT. OFFICE WAITING ROOM 
Edie seems to sense something behind her. She turns 
and looks through the glass doors and out into the hall. 


THE HALL IS EMPTY. She goes back to chatting with the 
old woman. 


INT. RABIN’S OFFICE — DAY — L.A. —- PRESENT 


KUJAN Heartwarming. Really, | feel weepy. 
VERBAL You wanted to know what happened after the 
lineup, I'm telling you. 


KUJAN Oh, come on, Verbal. Who do you think you're 
talking to? You really expect me to believe he retired? For a 
woman? Bullshit. He was using her. 


VERBAL He loved her. 

KUJAN Sure. And I’m supposed to believe that hitting the 
Taxi Service wasn't his idea. either. 

VERBAL That was all Fenster and MeManus. 


KUJAN Come on. Keaton was a cop for four years. Who 
else would know the Taxi Service better? That job had his 
name all over it. 


VERBAL Sure he knew, but Edie had him all turned 
around. I’m telling you straight, | swear. 

INT. WORKSHOP 

Rabin is listening to the conversation with Louis. 
SUDDENLY, The DOOR BURSTS OPEN. Captain Leo 
Stands in the hall. 

LEO WHAT THE HELL IS GOING ON HERE, RABIN? 


Rabin turns without flinching and motions for him to be 
quel. 


LEO This kind of shit is cleared with me. | want it shut 
down right now. 


RABIN Listen. 
LEO TO WHAT? YOU LISTEN TO ME. 
RABIN (ap, just listen for two minutes. 


INT. RABIN’S OFFICE 


VERBAL You keep trying to lay this whole ride on Keaton. 
It wasn’t like that. 

KUJAN Let me tell you something. | know Dean Keaton. 
I've been investigating him for three years. The guy | know 
is a cold-blooded bastard. [.A.D. indicted him on three 
counts of murder before he was kicked off the force, so 
don't sell me the hooker with the heart of gold. 


VERBAL You got him wrong. 


KUJAN Do |? Keaton was under indictment a total of 


seven times when he was on the force. In every case, wit- 
nesses either reversed their testimony to the grand jury or 
died before they could testify. When they finally did nail 
him for fraud, he spent five years in Sing Sing. He killed 
three prisoners inside—one with a knife in the tailbone 
while he strangled him to death. Of course, | can't prove 
this, but I can’t prove the best part, either. 





Kujan pauses to drink some coffee. 


KUJAN Dean Keaton was dead. Did you know that? He 
died in a fire two years ago during an investigation into 
the murder of a witness who was going to testify against 
him. Two people saw Keaton enter a warehouse he owned 
just before it went up. They said he had gone in to check a 
leaking gas main. It blew up and took all of Dean Keaton 
with it. Within three months of the explosion, the two wit- 
nesses were dead—one killed himself in his car and the 
other fell down an open elevator shaft. 


INT. WORKSHOP 
Captain Leo and Rabin look at one another as they listen. 


KUJAN (07 speaker) Six weeks ago, | get an anony- 
mous call telling me I can find Keaton eating at La 
Lanterna with his lawver, and there he is. Now, because he 
never profited from his alleged death and because some- 
one else was convicted for the murder we tried to pin on 
Keaton, we had to let him go. 


INT. RABIN’S OFFICE 


KUJAN He was dead just long enough for a murder rap 
to blow over, then he had lunch. 


VERBAL | don't know about that. 


KUJAN | don’t think you do. But you sav you saw Keaton 
die. | think you're covering his ass and he’s still out there 
somewhere. | think he was behind that whole circus at the 
marina. My bet is he’s using you because you're stupid and 
you think he’s your friend. You tell me he’s dead, so be it. | 
want to make szre he's dead before | go back to New York. 


VERBAL (//urfing) He wasn't behind anything. It was the 
lawyer. 


KUJAN What lawyer? 

Pause. 

KUJAN | )c/ |awyer, Verbal? 

lerbal stammers for a moment, looking around wildly. 


VERBAL Back when | was in that barbershop quartet in 
Skokie, Illinois, | used to have 





Kujan grabs Verbal’s shirt and yanks him half out of his 
seal. 


KUJAN You think | don’t know vou held out on the D.A.? 
What did vou leave out of that testimony? I can be on the 
phone to Ruby Deemer in 10 minutes. 


VERBAL The D).A. gave me immunity. 


KUJAN NOT FROM ME, YOU PIECE OF SHIT. THERE IS 
NO IMMUNTY FROM ME. You atone with me or the world 
vou live in becomes the hell vou fear in the back of your 
tiny mind. Every criminal | have put in prison, every cop 
who owes me a favor, every creeping scumbag that works 
the street for a living, will know the name of Verbal Kint. 
You'll be the lowest sort of rat, the prince of snitches, the 
loudest cooing stool pigeon that ever grabbed his ankles 
for the man. Now vou talk to me, or that precious immuni- 
ty thev've seen so fit to grant vou won't be worth the paper 
the contract put out on your life is printed on. 


lerbal looks at Kujan with utter contempt. 
VERBAL There was a lawver. Kobayashi. 
KUJAN Is he the one that killed Keaton? 
VERBAL \o. But I'm sure Keaton’s dead. 
KUJAN Convince me. Tell me every last detail. 


INT. WORKSHOP 


LEO Start writing. 

Rabin grabs a pad and pencil. 

INT. HOSPITAL — DAY 

Kovash's room is now filled with people. Jasper Briggs 
stands next to DANIEL METZHEISER, a balding man in 


his 40s. Next to him is Dr. Plumber. Across from her is 
Alan Saccone. 


Sitting beside the bed is TRACY FITZGERALD, a casual- 
ly dressed woman in her late 20s. She holds a 15x20- 
inch drawing pad on her lap. 


Police fill the hall. People are talking loudly outside. 
LIONEL BODI, a cop in his mid-20s, pushes his way in. 
BRIGGS (Are you the translator? 

BOD I Patrolman Lionel Bodi, sir. 

PLUMBER Avent Briggs, | can't allow any more of this. 


BRIGGS |'I] see to it we're gone before he blows his porch 
light, Doctor. 


Briggs gestures lo Tracy. 


BRIGGS (70 Bod) This is Tracy Fitzgerald. She's a com- 
posite sketch artist from County. 


The two young people smile at each other nervously. 25 
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BODI |/i. 
TRACY Iii. 
METZHEISER (/ipatient) Vve got a noon meeting, 


brigys. 
PLUMBER (vent Briggs. this is out of hand. 


BRIGGS Everyone calm down. (70 Bodi) Ask this man 
about the shoot-out at the marina. 


Bodi speaks in Hungarian to kovash. kovash smiles with 
relief when he hears his own language. Kovash replies 
spilling over ina stream of Hungarian. 


BODI He savs they were buving . . . It doesn’t make sense. 
I'm sorry, ma little rusty. They were there to buy something. 


BRIGGS ope. we know. 


BODI Not dope. Something else. Some—what? . . . He 
doesn't know what they were buying. But not dope . .. People. 


METZHEISER \our witness is whacked, Briggs. 


BOD I He says he'll tell us everything he knows if we protect 
him. 


BRIGGS 1%!) him fine. 


Bodi relays this. Kovash frantically shakes his head. 
habbling. 


BODI He needs guarantees. He savs .. . his life is in dan- 
ger... He has seen the Devil... looked him in the eve. 


METZHEISER |!) be on my wav. 
Briggs grabs Metzheiser by the arm. 


BRIGGS (7/0 Bod) Vell him to tell this man what he was 
telling me before. Who is the Devil? Who did he see? 


Bodi relays the question. 
KOVASH kevser Soze. 
Metzheiser is suddenly interested. Kovash continues. 


BODI Ile says he saw him in the marina. He was shooting 
... killing... killing many men. 


METZHEISER |)id he sav Kevser Size? He sai Keyser Size. 
KOVASH kevser Size. Kevser Size. 


BODI He says he knows his face. He sees it when he closes 
his eves. 


METZHEISER Ask him what this Devil looks like. 
BRIGGS (70) Jracy') Ready? 


Tracy holds up her pad and pencil. She nods. 


EXT. L.A. SKYLINE - DAY - FIVE WEEKS PRIOR 


VERBAL /1.0.) McManus’s fence was this guy named Red- 
foot. He had a good reputation around L.A. Seemed like a 
good guy—Looked like a cowhide full of thumbtacks. 


EXT. PARKING LOT - NIGHT 
All five guys stand in an empty parking lot. It is utterly 
quiet. 


An old but well-kept Cadillac creeps into the lot from 
the far end and idles up to them. The windows are tint- 
ed too much to see in. The car passes within a few feet 
of them and drives on. 


A moment later, a chrome and leather monster of a 
Harley-Davidson pulls into the lot. The rider is dressed 
in an almost comical array of leather, silver and suede. 


He waves to the Caddy as it parks a few yards from 
Keaton and the others. It sits quietly, almost menacing. 


As he gets closer, we can see he is wearing one black 
boot and one red. Keaton is still looking at the boots 
when the bike pulls up to them and stops. 


Redfoot and McManus shake hands. 


REDFOOT How ve vou been? 

MCMANUS (ood. You’ 

REDFOOT All right. How's it going, Fenster? 
FENSTER (Getting by. 

REDFOOT Sou vot it? 

McManus holds up a briefcase 


Redfoot takes it and gets off the bike. He walks over to the 
Caddy. The door of the Caddy opens. Redfoot hands the 
case to someone tiside we cannot see. The door closes. 


KEATON (1) bispering) Snazzy dresser, this guy. 


A moment later, the door of the Caddy opens again. Some- 


one hands Redfoot a different briefcase and he walks back 
over to McManus. He hands him the case. 


McManus hands the case back to Hockney. Hockney opens 
it, revealing the stacks of money inside. 


REDFOOT Sou must be Keaton. 


MCMANUS lesus, I'm sorry. Redfoot, this is Dean Keaton, 
that’s Todd Hockney and that’s Verbal Kint. 


REDFOOT (70 \erbal) The man with the plan. 
lerbal smiles. 

REDFOOT Are vou guys interested in more work? 
McManus moves to answer. but Keaton cuts him off. 


KEATON We re on vacation. 


REDFOOT | ve got a ton of work and no good people. 
MCMANUS Whiit’s the job? 


Keaton shoots McManus a foul look. McManus pretends not 
fo notice. 


REDFOOT A jeweler out of Texas named Saul. He rents a 
Suite at a hotel downtown and does free appraisals. Buys 
whatever he can. Word is he moves with a lot of cash. I'll 
take the merchandise, you keep the green. 


HOCKNEY Security? 

REDFOOT vo bodyguards. Pretty good. 
MCMANUS Give me time to check it out? 
REDFOOT 1 expect nothing less. 
MCMANUS Teinpting. We'll call you. 
REDFOOT Take your time. Enjoy L.A. 


KEATON A friend of mine in New York tells me you knew 
Spook Hollis. 


REDFOOT | hear you did time with old Spook. Yeah, he 
Was a good egg. I used to run a lot of dope for him. Fuckin’ 
shame he got shiwed. 


KEATON | shivved him. 
Now McManus is shooting the angry look at Keaton. 


KEATON Better you hear it from me now than somebody 
else later. 


REDFOOT Business or personal? 
KEATON A little of both. 
REDFOOT Ain't it & crime? Call if you're interested. 


Redfool fires up his bike and takes off with the ( Mddy close 
behind 


MCMANUS (7) Aeafon) What's your fucking problem? 
KEATON One job, that was the deal. 

MCMANUS Take it as it comes, brother 

KEATON This is bullshit. 


McManus laughs and walks away. Fenster and Hockney 
follow. Verbal turns to Keaton. 


VERBAL Whitt is it. Keaton? 


KEATON /Jis/ant) Something—I don’t know (Shaking 
himself) | ever tell you about the restaurant | wanted to 
open? 


Keaton walks off. Verbal follows him in confusion. 


VERBAL (1.(.) 1... was good for about two hours. We 
were from New York. There's no place to eat after one: vou 


can't get a pizza that doesn't taste like a fried fruit-bat. 
and the broads don’t want to know vou if you don’t look 
like a broad. Within a few days the last of us was ready to 
vo back, but Keaton wouldn't have it, so he really didn't 
have a choice. We went to work. 


INT. PARKING GARAGE - NIGHT 

McManus walks along a line of cars. He comes across 
a black Mercedes and stops. He looks down at the 
license plate and walks over to the next car, a green 
Honda. He pulls a Slim Jim out of his jacket and pops 
the lock on the Honda. He reaches in, opens the hood. 
He walks around and sticks his head in the engine. 


INT. VAN 

Verbal sits behind the wheel. Keaton is beside him. 
Hockney and Fenster are in the back. They all watch 
McManus from where they are parked a few dozen 
yards away. 


INT. PARKING GARAGE 

DING DING 

The elevator bell sounds at the far end of the garage. 
The doors open. Two men in ill-fitting suits get out and 
look around cautiously. The first is FRANK TUCCI. a 
big-bellied, white-haired menace. The other is JOHN 
HIGHAM, lean and bad-skinned. They are bodyguards 
and give it away by their every careful move. 


They turn back to the elevator and motion to someone 
inside. Out walks SAUL BERG, a slightly overweight 
man in his 40s with an open-collar silk shirt and a thick 
gold chain on his hairy chest. He carries a LARGE 
ALUMINUM BRIEFCASE. 


He lets his guards do the worrying. He walks straight to 
his car. 


Saul passes McManus under the hood of the Honda. 
He takes out his keys and pushes a button on his key- 
chain. The Mercedes beeps three times, telling Saul his 
alarm is off. 


Tucci keeps an eye on McManus. Higham watches Saul. 


McManus pretends to tinker with the car's engine. He 
has put two pistols just inside the grill and keeps them 
within reach. 

The van on the other side of the garage starts and pulls 
out of the spot. It cruises over toward the Mercedes. 
Tucci sees the van. He and Higham are suddenly busy 
trying to keep track. They hear laughing behind them 
and turn around. 


Fenster and Hockney are walking toward them. They 
are sporting moustaches and sunglasses in addition to 
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matching suits, each with loud plaid sport coats, 
decades out of style. Saul glances at Tucci and Higham. 


HIGHAM Just vet in the car, Saul. 


Under the hood of the Honda and out of sight, McManus 
pulls on a black ski mask. 


The van gets closer. 


HOCKNEY | vet out of the car, and, man, if the thing 
wasn't wrecked. And | see this broad in the back seat with 
nothing on. 


Saul gets in the car quickly but calmly as Fenster and 
Hockney laugh and talk louder. They look drunk the 
desired effect. 


HOCKNEY | laughing so hard | can't breathe — 


Tucci and Higham try to take it all in stride. Saul’s reverse 
lights come on and he begins to back out of the spot. 


HOCKNEY And the fat guy comes out of the car with his 
pants on backwards and says— 


BOOM - The van suddenly roars up trom behind and 
rams into Saul’s Mercedes. Hockney and Fenster drop 
the drunk act and snap to. They both pull out guns and 
start screaming. 


HOCKNEY DONT MOVE, YOU FUCKERS. 
FENSTER RIGHT THERE. FREEZE. 


Tucci and Higham throw their hands tn the air. Hockney 
and Fenster grab them and reach into their belts to get 
their guns. 


Keaton jumps out of the van and runs up to Saul’s car, 
his face covered in a ski mask. He yanks on the door 
handle but it is locked. Saul sits in terror behind the 
wheel. Keaton pulls out a pistol and smashes the window 
with it. 


KEATON Give me the case. 
Saul reaches over for the case. Keaton trains the gun on 


him. 


SUDDENLY, Saul comes up with a pistol and points it at 
Keaton. Keaton sidesteps and grabs his wrist. The gun 
goes off into the fender of the Honda. 


Hockney and Fenster both look over at the sound of the 
gun. 


Tucci and Higham seize the opportunity. Tucci grabs 
Hockney, Higham grabs Fenster. The tour men grapple 
for the guns. 


McManus steps out from under the hood ot the car 
with a gun in each hand. He trains a pistol on each 
bodyguard and takes a breath. They are some 10 feet 
apart and moving erratically. Hockney and Fenster 
constantly tall in the line of fire. 


McManus walks around the four men, keeping a pistol 
trained on each of the guards. Finally, he comes to an 
angle where they are all in front of him. One guard is a 
few feet away, the other is 10 feet past him. 


McMANUS'SS POV: 

The closer of the two moves in and out of the sights ot 
the pistol in McManus’s right hand, while the one far- 
ther away does the same with the pistol in the lett. 


Verbal jumps out of the van and moves toward them to 
help. 
BOOM 


Both of McManus’s guns go off like one shot. Tucci 
and Higham collapse, each with a bullet in his head. 


PAUSE 


The only sound is Saul grappling with Keaton for the 
gun. His arm is halfway out the window. His elbow rests 
in the door frame. Keaton cannot get the gun out of his 
hand. Finally, he pushes down with all his weight. Saul’s 
elbow breaks backwards on the door frame. He 
screams in agony. The gun falls from his hand. 


All five of the men look at each other tor an impossibly 
long moment. The contusion is only aggravated by 
Saul’s screaming. 


SLOWLY, Keaton raises his pistol and aims it at Saul. 
His hand trembles, his eyes squint to near slits. His 
finger tenses and slacks off over and over again on the 
rigger. 
BOOM 


Verbal shoots Saul. Keaton looks at him in surprise. 
Verbal trembles more than he does. 


The garage ts silent. 


HOCKNEY Whit the hell’ 
MCMANUS Bad day. Fuck it. 


DING DING 
The elevator light comes on. All tive men look. 


KEATON \ilove. 


Keaton reaches into the car and grabs Saul’s case. Every- 
one else piles into the van. Keaton gets in as Verbal is 
driving for the exit. 

A MAN and a WOMAN come out of the elevator. They 
talk quietly and walk toward their car. The man notices 
that the Honda's hood is up. 


MAN Whiat's that? 
WOMAN Honey? 


MAN | think someone tried to steal the car again. Christ. 


He stomps over to the car to check the damage. 


His wife sees a hand on the ground just behind the car. 
She walks around the back and finds the bodies of 
Tucci and Higham. She stammers, unable to speak. 


The man is under the hood of the car. He looks to his 
left and sees Saul in the next car. His arm hangs out ol 
the window, twisted in an odd direction, and there is a 
bullet hole in his ear. 


SUDDENLY, the woman finds her voice. She SCREAMS. 


INT. VAN 
The mood in the van is grim. Everyone is silent. Keaton 
pops the clasps on the case and opens it. 


KEATON Son of a bitch. 


Everyone looks in the case. It is filled with cash on one 
side. The other side is filled with clear plastic bags of 
WHITE POWDER. 


EXT. PARKING LOT - NIGHT 

Keaton and the others walk through the empty lot. 
Redfoot is waiting this time. His bike is parked to one 
side. He sits on the fender of the dark Caddy. Keaton 
throws Saul’s case on the ground at Redfoot's feet. 
Redfoot picks it up. 

KEATON What can we expect next, asshole? 

REDFOOT | know you're pissed. | can understand. 
KEATON | came here to kill you. 

REDFOOT Get @ grip. | didn’t know. 

KEATON You didn’t know. 


REDFOOT The job got thrown to me by a lawyer from 
upstate. 


KEATON Who is he? 


REDFOOT He's a middleman for somebody. He doesn't 
say and I don’t ask. 


KEATON | want to meet him. 


REDFOOT He wants to meet you. He called last night 
and asked me to set it up. What do I tell him? 


KEATON ‘el! him we'll meet. If you're lying to me, Red- 


foot... 


REDFOOT keaton, you're a real bad-ass, but get off my 
lip. 


Aeaton lunges for Redfoot. The Caddy doors instantly pop 
open and rifle barrels come into view from within. Every- 
one grabs keaton and holds him back. 


REDFOOT Real shame about Saul getting whacked. Lots 
of cops looking for the guys that did it. I'm sure they'll get 
around to asking me. 


Redfoot gets on his bike and starts it 

KEATON Puck you. 

REDFOOT |! be in touch. Stay low. 

He drives off. The Caddy waits until he is completely out of 
sight before following. 


INT. RABIN’S OFFICE - DAY - PRESENT 


KUJAN So this lawyer... 

VERBAL Kobayashi. 

KUJAN Came from Redfoot. 

VERBAL Right. 

KUJAN And why leave this out when vou talked to the D.A? 
A knock at the door. 

Rabin sticks his head in. 

RABIN Someone to see you, Agent Kujan. 

Anjan steps out into the hall. shutting the door behind him. 
INT. HALLWAY 

Kujan smiles instantly, recognizing the man standing with 
Rabin. 

KUJAN Jasper. What are you doing here? 


BRIGGS | ve been looking for you all afternoon. You still 
after the coke that walked out of last week's bloodbath in 
the marina? 


KUJAN Jel. 


BRIGGS You can stop looking. There was no coke. I've 
been in L.A. County with a guy they pulled out of a drain- 
pipe in Del Rey two days after the shoot-out. He came to 
this morning and started talking. He was part of a Hungar- 29 
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ian mob there to do a deal with a bunch of gwats from 
Argentina. He says it was definitely #o/ a dope deal. 


KUJAN There was 91 million— 


BRIGGS We know, but our man says no way on the dope. 
This Hungarian tells me the whole bunch was pulling 
stumps for Turkey the next day. They had no time to nego- 
tiate that kind of product and no means to move it. 


KUJAN What was the money for? 


BRIGGS Ile didn't know. No one doing the deal knew ex- 
cept a few key people. This guy says they were real hush 
about it. Whatever it was it was highly sensitive. The mob's 
best people were there. 

KUJAN | don't vet it. 

BRIGGS They tell me you got the cripple from New York 
in there. He mention Kevser S6ze? 


KUJAN \\ ho? 
BRIGGS Bear with me here. 


INT. RABIN’S OFFICE - LATER 
BOOM - The door bursts open. 


KUJAN Whi is Keyser Size? 
herbal looks up in shock. He drops his cigarette and trem- 


bles at the mere mention of the name. 


VERBAL Ajhil). fuck. 


INT. HOTEL ROOM - DAY - TWO WEEKS PRIOR 
Keaton stands while the rest sit and listen. 


KEATON So | need to know if anvone can think of anv- 
body. Somebody with power. Enough to possibly track us 
from New York. 

MCMANUS Look. We've been over it for an hour now. | 
sav we pack up and run. Let's go back to New York. At least 
get out of L.A. 


A knock at the door. 


KEATON Here we go. 


Keaton opens the door. 


MR. KOBAYASHI, a tall, slim, well-groomed Asian stands 
in the hall. He has a briefcase in his hand. He smiles 
politely. 


KOBAYASHI \ir. Keaton? 


Keaton stands back and lets him in. Kobayashi looks them 
over. 


KOBAYASHI | «am Mr. Kobayashi. I’ve been asked by 
my employer to bring a proposal to you gentlemen. That 
must be Mr. Hockney. | recognize Mr. Fenster from his 
mugshot, as well as Mr. McManus. (70 Verbal) | can only 
assume that you are Mr. Kint. I believe you were the one who 
disposed of Saul. My employer sends his gratitude. A most 
unexpected benefit. 


Everyone looks at each other, shocked that he would know 
this. 


KEATON Whit can we do for you? 


KOBAYASHI \\y emplover requires your services. One 
job. One day's work. Very dangerous. | don’t expect all of 
vou to live, but those who do will have 91 million dollars to 
divide any way they see fit. 


KEATON \Whio’s your boss? 


KOBAYASHI \y employer wishes to remain anony- 
mous. 


KEATON Don't jerk me off. We all know what this is. 
You don’t work with me if | work with you without know- 
ing who I'm working for. Now let's cut the shit. Who's the 
man? 


KOBAYASHI | work for Keyser Size. 


A strange look crosses Keaton’s face. Skepticism, mockery 


and just a bint of fear. Hockney, McManus and Fenster 
all share similar looks. 


KEATON \\ hit is this? 
VERBAL Whio’s Kevser Size? 


KOBAYASHI | «im sure you've heard a number of tall 
tales, myths and legends about Mr. Séze. | can assure vou, 
gentlemen, most of them are true. 


VERBAL \\hio's Keyser Size? 
KOBAYASHI Judging by the sudden change in mood, | 


am sure the rest of vour associates can tell you, Mr. Kint. | 
have come with an offer directly from Mr. Sze. An order, 
actually. 


KEATON Ai) order. 


KOBAYASHI In 1981, Mr. Keaton, you participated in 
the hijacking of a truck in Buffalo, New York. The cargo 
Was raw steel. Steel that belonged to Mr. S6ze and was des- 
tined for Pakistan to be used in a nuclear reactor. A vers 
profitable violation of U.N. law. You had no way of know- 
ing this, because the man shipping the steel was working 
for Mr. S6éze without his knowledge. Mr. Fenster and Mr. 
McManus hijacked a two-prop cargo flight earlier this vear 
out of Newark airport. The plane was carrying platinum 
and gold wiring. Also set for Pakistan. 


Kobayashi turns and points at Hockney. 


KOBAYASHI Iwo months ago, Mr. Hockney stole a 
truck carrving gun parts through Queens— 


Everyone looks at Hockney. He smiles shyly. 
KOBAYASHI — guns allegedly set to be destroved by the 


State of New York. They were to be “lost” in a weigh station 
and routed to Central America. Again, Mr. Séze using pawns 
who had no knowledge. Which brings us to Mr. Kint. 


He turns and looks at Verbal. Verbal crumbles under his 
Slare. 


KOBAYASHI Nine months ago, one of Mr. Size’s less 
than intelligent couriers was taken in a complicated 
confidence scam by a cripple. He was relieved of $62,000. 
Now— (70 all of them) \t has taken us some time to find 
you. Our intention was to approach you after your appre- 
hension in New York. 


KEATON You set up the lineup. 
KOBAYASHI Mr. Size made a few calls, ves. You were 


not to be released until | came to see vou. It seems Mr. 
Keaton’s attorney, Ms. Finneran, was a bit too effective in 
expediting his release. Holding the rest of you became a 
moot point. 


KEATON What about Redfoot? 
KOBAYASHI Mr. Redfoot knew nothing. Mr. S6ze rarely 


works with the same people for very long, and they never 
know who they're working for. One cannot be betrayed if 
one has no people. 


FENSTER So why tell us? 


KOBAYASHI Because vou have stolen from Mr. Size. 
That you did not know you stole from him is the only rea- 
son you are still alive, but he feels vou owe him. You will 
repay vour debt. 


HOCKNEY Who is this guy? How do we know you work 
for Size? 


KOBAYASHI | don't think that is relevant, Mr. Hockney. 
The five of you are responsible for the murder of Saul Berg 
and his bodyguards. Mr. Redfoot can attest to your involve- 
ment, and we can see to it that he will. He is not of your 
“superior” breed. 


MCMANUS This is a load of shit. 


KOBAYASHI The offer is this, gentlemen. Mr. Size’s 
primary interest, as | am sure you all know, is narcotics. 
He's been—competing, shall we say, with a group of 
Argentinians for several years. Competing with Mr. Séze 
has taken its toll. These Argentinians are negotiating the 
sale of 91 million dollars in cocaine in three days’ time. 
Needless to say, this purchase will revitalize the diminish- 


ing strength of their organization. Mr. Séze wants you to 
stop the deal. If you choose, you may wait until the buy. 
Whatever money changes hands is yours. The transaction 
will take place on a boat in Marina Del Rey. Mr. Séze wants 
vou to take the boat out to sea and sink it with the cocaine 
on board. When you feel you are safe, vou are to inform us 
of the location of the boat. Then you are free of your obli- 
gation to Mr. Sdze. 


KEATON What if someone else finds the boat? 


KOBAYASHI Then | suggest, Mr. Keaton, you sink it 
where no one will find it, and inform Mr. Size quickly. 


Kobayashi puts his briefcase on the table in front of him. 
KOBAYASHI 4 gift from Mr. Size, gentlemen. 
He turns and walks out of the room. 


Aeaton walks over to the case and opens it. He reaches in 
and pulls out five thick manilla envelopes. each marked 
in bold black letters: “KEATON,” “MCMANUS.” “HOCKNEY:” 
“FENSTER” and “KINT.” 

Aeaton hands each man his file. He opens his first. He 
Pulls out a thick stack of papers and thumbs through 
them. 


KEATON Jesus Christ. Open them. 


All of the men open their files. Inside are mugshots of each 
man in his respective file as well as a printout of his crim- 
inal record. But there is more. 


HOCKNEY They know evervthing. 
MCMANUS This is my life in here. Everything I've done 


since | was 18. 
FENSTER Everybody | ever worked with, did time with. 
HOCKNEY They fucking know everything, 


Aeaton pulls out a large black-and-white photograph of 


himself and his lawyer, Edie Finneran. They are laughing 
arm-in-arm by a fountain in New York. He hides the 
Photo from the others. 


KEATON his is not right. 
FENSTER | don't know. Who was that guy that used to 
talk about Séze in New York? 
MCMANUS Bricks Marlin. 
FENSTER Yeah. He said he did jobs for him. Indirect 


stuff. Always five times more money than the job was worth. 
KEATON Come on. The guy is a pipe dream. This Koba- 
vashi is using him for window dressing. 

FENSTER | don’t know. This is bad. 

HOCKNEY [1's bullshit. This guy could be L.A.PD. I think 
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it's a set-up. 


FENSTER The way | hear it, Size is some kind of butcher. 
No pity. 


KEATON Jere is no Keyser S0ze. 


lerbal thumbs through his file. A long list of names, 
numbers. addresses. It is a detailed portfolio of his entire 
criminal and personal life. He looks up at Keaton. 


VERBAL Whio is Keyser S6ze7 


INT. INTERROGATION ROOM - DAY - PRESENT 
Kujan leans into Verbal's face. He hangs on his every 
word. 


VERBAL Ile is supposed to be Turkish. First generation, 
maybe second. All kinds of stories about him. What he’s 
done, who he’s killed. Nobody believed he was real. Nobody 
ever saw him or knew anybody that ever worked directly 
for him, but to hear Kobavashi tell it, anvbody could have 
worked for S6ze. You never knew. That was his power. The 
vreatest trick the Devil ever pulled was convincing the world 
he didn’t exist. One story the guys told me—the story | 
believe—was from his davs in Turkey. There was this gang 
of Hungarians that wanted into the mob, any mob. They 
tried the Chinks and the Guineas. They even tried the 








Jews—nothing doing. They realized they had no blood 


and they would never rise to power in another man’s mob, 
so they made their own. After a while they learned the only 
trick they had. To be in power you didn't need guns or 
money or numbers. You just needed the will to do what the 
other guy wouldn't. 


INT. TURKISH DELI - DAY 

WE ARE IN TURKEY, perhaps in the EARLY “70S. We 
see the small Hungarian mob destroying the deli, beat- 
ing up the proprietor and his wife. One of them cuts 
off the deli owner's fingers and drops them into the 
pickle barrel, laughing as he does it. 


VERBAL /1.(.) After a while they come to power, and 
then they come after S6ze. He was small-time then, just 
running dope, they sav. 


INT. SOZE’S HOME - DAY 

Three of the Hungarians come bursting into Keyser 
S6ze’s home. They grab his five children and round 
them up in the front room. One of the men grabs 
S6ze's wife and backhands her across the tace. 


VERBAL /1:0.) They come to his home in the afternoon 
looking for his business. They find his wife and kids in the 
house and decide to wait for S6ze. 


INT. SOZE'S HOME - LATER 
The front door opens and in walks Keyser Soze. We 
are never allowed to see his face. 


S6ze’s wife lies in the corner, beaten and bruised. Her 
dress is tattered to shreds. She cannot look up at her 
husband. 


The three Hungarians stand to greet him. Two hold guns 
in their hands. The third holds a straight razor. He grabs 
Séze's youngest boy and holds the razor to his throat. 


VERBAL /1.(.) He comes home to his wife raped and his 
children screaming. The Hungarians knew S6ze was tough. 
Not to be trifled with. So they let him know they meant 
business. 


The Hungarian smiles. S6ze’s wile SCREAMS IN HORROR. 
The Hungarian holds up a BLOOD-SOAKED RAZOR. 


SUDDENLY, he grabs another child. A little girl no older 
than 6. 


VERBAL /1:0.) They tell S6ze they want his territory — 
all his business. Size looks over the faces of his family . . . 
Then he showed these men of will what will really was. 


SUDDENLY, S6ze pulls out a pistol and shoots the two 
men with guns. He turns and aims at the third man 
holding his child. The man threatens to cut the child's 
throat, slicing just enough to draw blood. 


SOZE FIRES. 


The stunned Hungarian watches the child fall from his 
arms. 


S6ze turns the pistol on the next child, then the next 
and the next. He kills his children one by one in front 
of the Hungarian. 


VERBAL /1/(.) He tells him he would rather see his family 
dead than live another day after this. 


S6ze walks over to his wife, crying and beaten on the 
floor, and holds up her head. She gives him the 
strangest look. One of trust, perhaps, saturated with fear 
and humiliation. 


He puts the gun between her eyes and fires. 


VERBAL (1.0. He lets the last Hungarian go, and he goes 
running. He waits until his wife and kids are in the ground 
and he goes after the rest of the mob. He kills their kids, he 
kills their wives, he kills their parents and their parents’ 
friends. 


We see glimpses of Keyser S6ze’s rampage. Bodies upon 
bodies in homes and in the streets. Then, the fires. 


Stores and homes burn, engulfed in flames. 


VERBAL (1:0.) He burns down the houses they live in 
and the stores they work in, he kills people that owe them 
money. And like that, he was gone. Underground. No one 
has ever seen him again. He becomes a myth, a spook story 
that criminals tell their kids at night. If you rat on your pop, 
Keyser S6ze will get you. And nobody really ever believes. 


INT. RABIN’S OFFICE - DAY 


KUJAN Do you believe in him, Verbal? 


VERBAL Keaton always said: “I don’t believe in God, but 
I'm afraid of him.” Well, | believe in God, and the only thing 
that scares me is Keyser Size. 


INT. WORKSHOP 
Captain Leo listens to Verbal on the speaker with one ear. 


LEO You give this any weight, Agent Briggs? 

BRIGGS | can introduce you to Dan Metzheiser from 
Justice. He has a file on Séze in D.C. It’s been a hobby of his 
for a few years. A lot of guys equate him to that reporter on 
“The Incredible Hulk.” 


LEO Had you heard of him before? 

BRIGGS 0n the street? A few times. Outside stuff. Some- 
body was working for a guy who was working for a guy 
who got money through Keyser Séze. That kind of shit. 


Could be an old badge. A hex sign to keep people from 
fucking with you back when a name meant something. 


LEO But you're here. 


BRIGGS Shit, yeah. | got a guy trying to walk out of the 
hospital on a fried drumstick to get away from Séze. I'll 
run it up the flagpole. 


INT. RABIN’S OFFICE 


VERBAL | came clean. | told it like it happened on the boat. 
So what if I left out how I got there? It’s got so many holes in 
it, the D.A. would've told me to blow amnesty out my ass. So 
you got what vou wanted out of me. Big fucking deal. 


KUJAN And this is why you never told the D.A. 


VERBAL You tell me, Agent Kujan. If I told you the Loch 
Ness monster hired me to hit the marina, what would you say? 


KUJAN Turn state's evidence. Take the stand on this and 
we'll hear it out. 


VERBAL I've got immunity now. What can you possibly 


offer me? 
KUJAN If there is a Keyser Size, he'll be looking for you. 


VERBAL Where's your head, Agent Kujan? Where do you 
think the pressure’s coming from? Keyser S6ze—or what- 
ever you want to call him—knows where | am right now. 
He's got the front burner under your ass to let me go so he 
can scoop me up 10 minutes later. Immunity was just to 
deal with you assholes. | got a whole new problem when | 
post bail. 


KUJAN He can get you in jail just as easy. Maybe easier. 


VERBAL And outside he can cut me open and find out 
how much | know. How much I told you. 


KUJAN We can protect you. 


VERBAL Gee, thanks, Dave. Bang-up job so far. Extor- 
tion, coercion. You'll pardon me if I ask you to kiss my 
pucker. The same fuckers that rounded us up and sank us 
into this mess are telling me they'll bail me out? Fuck you. 
(Beat) You think you can catch Keyser $6ze? You think a 
guy like that comes this close to getting fingered and sticks 
his head out? If he comes up for anything, it will be to get 
rid of me. After that, my guess is you'll never hear from 
him again. 


INT. HOSPITAL ROOM - DAY 

Kovash spits out a constant river of Hungarian while 
Bodi tries to keep up, relaying everything to Tracy Fitz- 
gerald. 


She sketches frantically while Daniel Metzheiser looks on. 


The composite sketch of Keyser S6ze is taking form. 


EXT. OCEAN - DAY 

A beat-up trawler chugs through the wavy water a few 
miles off the coast. The shore is a distant streak on the 
horizon. 


A LONE FISHERMAN is hauling in a large net as the 
boat pulls it slowly along. He heaves as hard as he can. 


Tiny fish are tangled in the net, shimmering like coins 
as they struggle to escape. Lower in the net are larger 
and larger fish, flopping over one another in vain, 
unable to get free. 


The fisherman pulls at the net harder now; something 
huge is dragging it down. He lashes the net to the 
stern and leans over the side, grabbing it beneath the 
water-line and yanking with all his might. 


SUDDENLY, A DEAD BODY bobs up in the net, tangled 
and twisted in the mesh. The fisherman leaps back in 
shock. 


The body is bloated and totally drained of color from 
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days in the water. 
ltis THE MAN IN THE CHECKERED BATHROBE. 


INT. WORKSHOP - DAY 
Rabin enters the room with a stack of papers in his hand. 


RABIN So far it’s all gold. | can’t find a guy named Red- 
foot, but a Saul Berg did end up in a parking garage down- 
town last month. No leads on it until now. 


LEO And the hijackings in New York? 


RABIN The guns Hockney snatched we know about. The 
hijacked plane with the platinum and gold wiring checks 
out. Nothing on Keaton’s truckload of steel. 


LEO Trace the owners. Go as far back as you can. 
RABIN He's got you thinking. 

LEO Mental masturbation is all. 

BRIGGS /lold him for a while. 


LEO Not a chance. Find out who this Redfoot guy is— 
and | want to know about the lawyer, Kobayashi. 


LOUIS Here we go again. 

Leo turns up the speaker. Verbals voice prattles on. 
VERBAL (1.0.) That was how | ended up in a barbershop 
quartet in Skokie, Illinois. 


INT. RABIN’S OFFICE 


KUJAN This is totally irrelevant. 


VERBAL Ohhi, but it’s not. If | hadn't been nailed in [Hlinois 
for running a three-card monte in between sets, | never 
would have took off for New York. | never would have met 
Keaton, see. That barbershop quartet was the reason for 
evervthing. 


KUJAN (Cian we just get back to Kobayashi? 


VERBAL The quartet is part of the bit about Kobayashi. 
The quartet was in my file, along with every other thing | 
had done since high school, see? Aliases, middlemen. They 
saw through it all. They knew me better than | did. They 
knew all of us. 


Aujan looks at his watch. 
KUJAN You re stalling, Verbal. 
VERBAL Give @ guy a break, huh? 
KUJAN \\ hat happened? 


lerbal slumps a bit. He realizes his stalling tactic has 


failed. 


VERBAL We woke up the next morning and Fenster was 
gone. He couldn't handle the idea of slumming for S6ze. He 
left a note wishing us good luck and took half the money 
we'd scraped together. 


KUJAN Vhen what? 


VERBAL \ecManus was furious. He was talking about 
tracking him down and ripping his heart out and all sorts 
of shit. That night we got the call. 


KUJAN \\ hat call? 

VERBAL kobavashi told us where we could find Fenster. 
EXT. BEACH ~ NIGHT - TWO WEEKS PRIOR 

Keaton looks out over the ocean and smokes a cigarette. 


KEATON Whit do you want to do with him? 


McManus kneels in the sand. Hockney and Verbal stand 
behind him. staring at something in front of them. 


It is the body of Fred Fenster, literally peppered with bullet 
holes. McManus stares at him, fighting any flicker of emotion. 


MCMANUS | worked five years with Fenster. More jobs, 


more money than | can count. 
KEATON Ji sorry, McManus. 
MCMANUS | want to bury him. 
KEATON \o tine. 


McManus springs to bis feet and points a pistol at Keaton. 
Keaton turns to face him and raises his head. McManus 
might as well be pointing a featherduster: 


MCMANUS YOU WILL FIND TIME. You're not the only 
one with debts, man. 


KEATON \o shovel. 

MCMANUS WITH] OUR HANDS. 

EXT. BEACH — LATER 

They all dig in the sand on the deserted beach with 
their hands. They are up to their waists in the hole they 
have scooped out. Fenster’s body is a few feet away. 
HOCKNEY his is nuts. 

MCMANUS Div. 

HOCKNEY This is fucking dry sand, man. When he rots, 
the surfers I] smell him from a hundred yards out. 
MCMANUS DIG. YOU FUCKER. 


Hockney can see that McManus has truly gone over the 
edge for now. Keaton gives him a look that says dont 
Argue. 


HOCKNEY keaton, we got to go. They're gonna find him. 
KEATON Div. 

VERBAL What are we gonna do? 

HOCKNEY | can run. | got no problem with that. 
KEATON ‘hey don't seem to have a problem with it, either 
MCMANUS Nobody runs. I'll kill vou if you do. 


HOCKNEY This ain't my boy we're burying. | don't owe 
anybody. 


MCMANUS We got a deal here. 
HOCKNEY Since when? 


MCMANUS Since tonight. Nobody does one of us with- 
out the rest paying back. 

HOCKNEY Fuck that. 

KEATON [t's not payback, Hockney. 

MCMANUS It's payback. 

KEATON I[7°S NOT PAYBACK. That's not my way and | 
don’t answer to you. It's precaution. You want payback? You 
want to run? I don’t care. I'm going to finish this thing. Not 
for Fenster, not for anybody else, but for me. This Kobayashi 


cocksucker isn't going to stand over me. (Bea?) All of you 
can go to hell. 


Keaton turns and digs furiously with both hands. Hock- 
ney lakes a moment and slouly starts to do the same. 


Ihe four men dig for Fenster. The first to find some rest. 


INT. RABIN’S OFFICE - DAY - PRESENT 
Verbal smokes with his good hand shaking badly. 


KUJAN And after they killed Fenster, nobody would run? 
VERBAL | wanted to. | thought we could make it. 
KUJAN Why didn't you say anything? 


VERBAL | tried, believe me, but Keaton wouldn't have it. 
It was too far-fetched for him. Keaton was a grounded guy. 
An ex-cop. To a cop, the explanation is never that compli- 
cated. It’s always simple. There’s no mystery on the street, 
no arch-criminal behind it all. If you got a dead guy and 
you think his brother did it, you're going to find out you're 
right. Nobody argued with Keaton. They just set their minds 
on whacking Kobayashi. 


EXT. PARKING LOT - NIGHT - TWO WEEKS PRIOR 
Redioot’s Harley rests on the roof of the Caddy in a 
mangled heap. The body of the Caddy is riddled with 
bullet holes. 


Redfoot's dead body has been shoved headfirst through 


a hole in the windshield, recognizable only by the trade- 
mark red boot. 


INT. OFFICE BUILDING - DAY 

Kobayashi walks through the front door of a plush 
office tower followed by two bodyguards. He heads 
toward the elevator, failing to notice Hockney a few feet 
away, reading a newspaper. 


We see a wire running from Hockney’s ear to his collar. 


HOCKNEY He's coming up. 


INT. HALLWAY —- 40TH FLOOR 

Keaton, McManus and Verbal stand by the six elevators 
on the 40th floor. They are all wearing khaki overalls 
and tool belts with walkie-talkies. They look like main- 
tenance men. 


All of the elevators have been propped open and 
stranded. 


McManus moves into one of the elevators. 
INT. ELEVATOR 
McManus reaches over and pulls out the stop button. 


The elevator doors close. McManus goes to hit the first 
floor button. 


SUDDENLY, he looks around in surprise. He looks up 
at the panel that indicates what floor the elevator is on. 
The numbers are climbing. 

MCMANUS Shit. (/77/0 radio) Keaton, I'm going up. 
KEATON (077 radio) Say again. 


MCMANUS |i going up. Somebody hit the button. 


INT. HALLWAY 
Keaton looks at Verbal. He grabs his radio. 


KEATON Hockney, where is he? 


INT. LOBBY 
Hockney glances over his newspaper and sees Kobaya- 
shi’s bodyguard pushing the elevator button repeatedly. 


HOCKNEY Waiting patiently. Let's get a move on, boys. 


INT. ELEVATOR 
The elevator stops on the 50th floor. McManus looks 
around, wondering what to do. The doors open. 


A WHITE-HAIRED MAN in a gray suit gets on. He looks 
at McManus in the way that most white-haired men in 
suits look at men in khaki overalls. McManus smiles. 35 
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MCMANUS \\hat floor, sir? 
WHITE-HAIRED MAN Lobby, please. 


McManus fights to maintain a friendly smile. This is 
obviously the worst floor he could have chosen. 


McManus looks at the buttons. Two rows of 30 buttons 
numbered “1" to “60.” McManus presses the one 
marked “L. 


INT. HALLWAY 
Keaton and Verbal listen for anything on the radio. 


INT. LOBBY 
One of Kobayashi'’s bodyguards summons a security 
guard. 


INT. ELEVATOR 

McManus watches the numbers on the panel. They are 
15 floors away from the lobby now. McManus is fidget- 
ing. The white-haired man looks at him out of the cor- 
ner of his eye with great distaste. 


McManus suddenly smiles. He reaches out with his 
index and middle fingers and runs them down the two 
rows of buttons. With the flick of his hand, he has hit 
every floor between them and the lobby. 


He looks at the white-haired man and smiles wider. 


The elevator stops on the 10th floor and the white- 
haired man gets off with a sneer for McManus. 


The doors close behind him. McManus scrambles for 
the ceiling hatch. 


INT. LOBBY 
Hockney is watching Kobayashi’s bodyguards argue 
with the security guard. 


HOCKNEY (/1:/0 radio) It's getting busy down here. 


SUDDENLY, the elevator opens. Hockney lets out a 
sigh of relief. Kobayashi and his bodyguards get on the 
elevator. 


INT. ELEVATOR 

The elevator is empty except for the three men. Mc- 
Manus has vanished. Kobayashi presses a button and 
they are on their way. 


SUDDENLY, the ceiling hatch opens and McManus's 
arm comes out. 


POP - POP 


Two shots from a suppressed pistol and the guards 
drop to the floor, DEAD. 


Kobayashi looks up with surprising calm into Mc- 
Manus's barrel. 


MCMANUS Press 40. 


INT. HALLWAY - 40TH FLOOR 

The elevator opens and Kobayashi is greeted by Keaton 
and Verbal. McManus drops from the ceiling hatch and 
pushes him out. 


Verbal and McManus grab the dead bodies and pull 
them out of the elevator. They drag them to the next 
elevator, which has been forced open, revealing an 
empty shaft. 


Verbal and McManus throw the bodies down the shaft. 
Kobayashi watches this without any evident emotion as 
the door closes. 


KEATON Jhie answer is no. 

KOBAYASHI \Ir. Séze will be most— 

KEATON Listen to me, cocksucker. There is no Keyser 
Size. If vou sav his name again, PIL kill you right here. 
KOBAYASHI A strange threat. | can only assume you're 
here to kill me anyway. Pity about Mr. Redfoot. 
MCMANUS Fair trade for Fenster. 

Ihe elevator opens and Hockney steps out. 

KOBAYASHI Ahh. Mr. Hockney. Do join us. 


KEATON We know vou can get to us, and now you know 
we can get to vou. I'm offering you the chance to call this off. 


KOBAYASHI \ir. Si—mvy emplover has made up his 


mind. He does not change it. 
KEATON \either do we. 


MCMANUS You vot Fenster, you may get more, but you 
won't get us all. Not before one of us gets to you. 


KOBAYASHI | believe vou, Mr. McManus. | quite sincere- 
lv do. You would not have been chosen if you were not so 
capable, but | cannot make this decision. Whatever you can 
threaten me with is... ludicrous in comparison to what will 
be done to me if | do not carry out my orders in full, 


MCMANUS Just so vou know. I'm the guy. ['m the one 
that’s gonna get through to you. 


KOBAYASHI | «77 sorry, Mr. McManus. (70 Keaton) | 
implore you to believe me, Mr. Keaton. Mr. S6ze is very real 
and very determined. 
KEATON \\e |! see. 


McManus holds a pistol to Kobayashi's chin. The lawyer s 
cool eyes never falter: 


KOBAYASHI Before you do me in, you will let me finish 
my business with Ms. Finneran first, won't you? 


SUDDENLY. Keaton grabs McManus’s hand and pulls the 
gun away before he can shoot. 


KEATON What did you say? 


KOBAYASHI Edie Finneran. She is upstairs in my office 
for an extradition deposition. | requested she be put on the 
case personally. She flew out yesterday. 


Everyone looks at Keaton. 

KOABYASHI \o matter. Kill away, Mr. McManus. 
KEATON Jou re lying. 

KOBAYASHI Ain |’ 


INT. HALLWAY - 50TH FLOOR 

Everyone follows Kobayashi quietly down a dimly lit, 
oak-lined hallway. Verbal holds a small pistol discreetly 
in the small of Kobayashi's back. 


They come to a glass-enclosed office foyer. Kobayashi 
gestures and everyone looks through the glass into the 
lobby beyond. 


Edie Finneran is talking casually with the receptionist. 


INT. LOBBY 
Edie glances toward the men in the hall. 


Keaton turns quickly on his heels, facing the others. 
From where Edie stands, it looks as though Kobayashi 
is talking to a group of harmless maintenance men. 


They see A LARGE MAN dressed very much like the 
two dead bodies left in the hall downstairs. The man 
notices Kobayashi and the others. He stands and stares 
menacingly. 


KOBAYASHI \ls. Finneran’s escort in Los Angeles. Never 
leaves her for a moment. | thought you'd like to know she 
was in good hands. 


Keaton'’s mind races for an alternative. He can find none. 
lerhal lowers his gun without being told. 


KOBAYASHI (jet your rest, gentlemen. The boat will be 
ready for you on Friday. If | see you or your friends before 
then, or fail to check in every half hour with that unpleas- 
ant looking man in there, Ms. Finneran will find herself 
the victim of a gruesome violation before she dies. As will 
your father, Mr. Hockney—and your Uncle Randall in Ari- 
zona, Mr. Kint. | might only castrate Mr. McManus’s nephew, 
David. Do | make myself clear? 





All of the men surround Kobayashi, aching to kill him. 
KOBAYASHI |'!! take care of the dead men downstairs. 


We'll add them to the cost of Mr. Fenster. Now, if you'll 
excuse me. 


Kobayashi walks into the office. Edie turns to greet 
him. Keaton slowly turns and watches as they shake 
hands and talk. Kobayashi says something they cannot 
hear and Edie laughs, her back to the window. 


Kobayashi smiles over her shoulder at Keaton. 


All the while, the bodyguard watches Keaton. He nods 
politely before Keaton and the others leave. Verbal 
watches for a moment more and follows. 


INT. HOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 

Another file from Kobayashi's briefcase is laid out on 
the table. This has a map and a good 50 pages of 
information in it. 


KEATON It's a logistical nightmare. Close quarters, no 
advance layout, 10 men, maybe 20. 


HOCKNEY (an we stealth these guys? 
KEATON Doubtful. With all that coke, they'll be ready— 


which brings me to sunny spot number two. Even if ove of 
us gets through and jacks the boat, we get nothing. 


MCMANUS And if we wait for the money? 


KEATON ‘en more men at least. In my opinion, it cant 
be done. Anyone who walks into this won't come out alive. 


MCMANUS [in for waiting for the money. 
HOCKNEY \le. too. 

VERBAL Did you hear what he just said? 
HOCKNEY If I'm going in, | want a stake. 
VERBAL But we can't do it. 

MCMANUS We /ave to do it. What's with you, man? 


VERBAL | just can’t believe we're gonna walk into certain 
death. 


Pause. They all suddenly realize the weight of their situation. 
Finally: 

MCMANUS \ews said it’s raining in New York. 

No one knows quite how to respond. 

EXT. PIER - MARINA DEL REY - NIGHT 

A large boat, sleek and yachtlike, but without finesse. 


This is a boat for business - heavy and fast. It is moored 
to the pier. 


A large crane hoists a pallet of fuel drums from the 37 
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dock. It swings slowly over the boat. A man on the 
dock yells in Spanish to the crane operator. 


A black van pulls up to the boat. A group of men in suits 
walk down the pier and along the side of the boat. They 
call out in a strange language to the man on dock. 


EXT. WAREHOUSE 
Behind an old and weathered building, Keaton and Ver- 
bal watch the boat from the shadows. 


VERBAL Whit are they speaking? 

KEATON Russian. | think. | don’t know. 

VERBAL Hungarian? 

KEATON knock it off. 

EXT. PIER 

Five men come up trom below deck. They are tense 
and cautious around the men in suits. Someone speaks 
in Spanish and someone else in Russian. It takes a 


moment before anyone speaks the same tongue. They 
settle on French tor both negotiators. 


EXT. MARINA 
Another van is parked a hundred yards away in the 
shadows. 


INT. VAN 
Hockney sits in the van. He picks up a walkie-talkie. 


HOCKNEY Are we ready, kids? 


INT. WAREHOUSE 

McManus is crawling through the top rafters of the 
warehouse. He makes his way to a window in the top 
where the two halves of the roof join. He lugs a heavy 
rifle. He stops and grabs his radio. 


MCMANUS [| didn't have to stop and answer you, | 
would be. 


EXT. WAREHOUSE 

KEATON Everyone shut up. I'm ready. McManus, you bet- 
ter be set up in 10 seconds. 

MCMANUS (07) radio) Don't wait for me. 

KEATON Make sure someone has my back. 

VERBAL In: there. 


lerbal holds up a subgun. Keaton smiles bitterly. He moves 
fo step into the open and stops. 


KEATON | want you to stay here. Understand? 


VERBAL fut | thought |— 


KEATON Cover us from here. If we don’t make it out, | 
want you to take the money and go. 


VERBAL ((07)/used) Keaton, | can't just— 


KEATON | want you to find Edie. Both of you find some- 
place safe. Tell her what happened—everything. She knows 
people. She'll know what to do. If we can’t get Kobayashi my 
way, she'll get him her way. 

VERBAL Whit if |— 

KEATON Just do what | tell you. 


Keaton turns and takes a few steps. He stops and looks 
hack, his face marked with guilt and agony. 


KEATON ‘ell her |... Tell her I tried. 


Keaton leaves before Verbal can respond. He walks out 
foward the boat. 





He is no more than three feet out of the shadows before the 


first man sees him. 


EXT. PIER 
One of the men in suits starts to yell to the others. Men 
pull out guns and try to look as cool as they can. 


Keaton walks right into the face of all of these men, 
undaunted. His hands are in his pockets. 


Above him, in the darkness, a small window opens at 
the top of the warehouse. McManus pokes his head 
out and spies Keaton. He pulls his head in and sticks 
out the barrel of the rifle. 


Keaton marches toward them. The men on the boat 
jump up onto the pier to join the men in suits. Keaton 
comes to a stop about 20 feet from 15 men standing 
together. 


INT. WAREHOUSE 

McMANUS'S POV: 

McManus stares through the scope of his rifle at the 
scene. The crosshair breezes past Keaton and finds a 
target. A man ina suit. 


MCMANUS Pow. 


He moves to another and then another, picking up speed 
and mock-shooting the men. He is steady and quick. It is 
clear he could take all 15 in a few seconds. 


MCMANUS Poww-pow-pow-pow-pow-pow. Oswald was a fag. 
EXT. PIER 


The men shout questions at Keaton in a number of lan- 
guages. 
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INT. VAN 
Hockney bails out and runs quickly and quietly through 
the shadows. 


EXT. WAREHOUSE 
Verbal aims his subgun and clicks off the safety. 


INT. WAREHOUSE 
McManus still wanders with his scope. 


MCMANUS 01d McDonald had a farm, ee-ave, ee-ave, 
ohh. And on this farm he shot some guys. Ba-da-bing, ba- 
da-bip, bang-boom. 


EXT. PIER 

Finally, two men walk right toward Keaton. The rest 
train guns on him. They reach for his arms, pointing 
their guns right at him. 


BOOM-BOOM 


Two shots, rapid fire, take their heads off. 
INT. WAREHOUSE 

MCMANUS PIV IS HAS LEFT THE BUILDING. 
He fires as fast as he can. 


EXT. PIER 
Keaton pulls a pistol out of each pocket and aims at 
whatever moves. He fires and runs for cover. 


The men from the boat and the men in suits try to peg 
him, but McManus'’s sniping has them running. 


SUDDENLY, Hockney joins Keaton. They fire in all 
directions. Verbal shoots from his position in the shad- 
ows. He is all over the place, hardly able to control the 
gun. Still, he makes an impressive and violent display, 
filling the air with bullets. 


The pier is a mass of running, shooting, dead or dying 
men. It is total pandemonium. A killing spree let loose by 
those with the will to do what the other guys would not. 


INT. CRANE 

The crane operator opens the door to bail out. He looks 
down at the gunfight and thinks better of it. He tries his 
best to slip down between the seat and the panel. 


EXT. WAREHOUSE 

McManus comes repelling down the tront of the ware- 
house. He is facing forward, one hand behind his back 
to feed the rope out behind him, the other hand firing 
a subgun. 


EXT. PIER 

Hockney is running straight for the boat when he sud- 
denly stops. He glances over his shoulder at the van 
brought by the men in suits. 


He looks ahead at McManus and Keaton blazing tor the 
boat. 


Finally, he turns and runs back for the van. He shoots a 
man point blank in the face and runs over his body as 
it falls. 


He gets to the back door of the van and yanks it open. 
The inside is stacked with large wooden crates. 


INT. VAN 

Hockney laughs and jumps in, suddenly oblivious to 
the sound of gunfire. He opens one of the crates and 
looks inside. 


IT IS FILLED WITH MONEY. Cash and negotiable bonds 
of all kinds. 


He smiles. 
BOOM 


BLOOD sprays all over the money. Hockney looks at it, 
puzzled. 


He turns and sees one of the men in suits holding a 
shotgun. 


Hockney looks down at his own open belly, blood and 
innards tlowing treely. 


BOOM 
Another shot takes off the top of his head. 


EXT. PIER 

McManus runs like a wild man across the dock, head- 
ing for the boat. He shoots in all directions as though 
he has eyes in the back of his head. He sees Keaton 
climbing onto the deck of the boat. 


MCMANUS KEATON. ON YOUR SIX. 


Keaton hears this and spins on his heels in time to see one 
of the boat men behind him. He fires and kills him 
instantly: 


EXT. WAREHOUSE 

Verbal is wrestling with a new magazine for his gun. He 
has a great deal of difficulty getting it in. He fumbles with 
the gun and it goes off, spitting rounds everywhere. 


EXT. CRANE 
A single bullet hits one of the barrels on the suspended 
pallet. Gasoline pours out through the bullet hole. 
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INT. CRANE 

Stray bullets pepper the glass on the cabin of the 
crane. The operator is hit. He slumps forward, dead, 
hitting the lever and bringing the crane around. 


It wheels slowly toward the boat, swinging the pallet of 
fuel drums with it. 


EXT. BOAT 

Keaton finds the hatch and goes below, shooting a 
man on his way up the stairs. McManus jumps on 
board and runs down behind him. 


EXT. WAREHOUSE 

Verbal watches them vanish. He hears the muffled 
sound of gunfire below deck. He walks out from behind 
the warehouse and limps slowly across the pier. 


It is quiet, except for the sounds of screaming, far off 
in the bowels of the boat, and the hum of the crane. 


SUDDENLY, Verbal turns - just in time to see the crane 
swinging around. THE PALLET IS HEADED RIGHT AT HIM. 


He ducks at the last possible second and it swoops 
past, continuing on in a circle. 


Verbal breathes quietly. He looks over at the van with 
the money inside. He looks back at the boat. He stands 
on the dock, surrounded by the dead, wondering what 
to do next. 


INT. RABIN’S OFFICE - DAY - PRESENT 


KUJAN Why didn't you run? 


VERBAL | froze up. | thought about Fenster and how he 
looked when we buried him, then I thought about Keaton. 
It looked like he might pull it off. 


A knock at the door. 


Rabin steps in and motions for Kujan to come outside. 


INT. HALLWAY 
Jasper Briggs and Leo are in the hall. Leo hands Kujan 
a thick manilla folder. Kujan thumbs through it. 


RABIN A fisherman pulled a stiff out of the water this 
morning. Thrown clear when the boat exploded. Shot once 
in the head. Two guys from the D.E.A. identified him an 
hour ago. 


KUJAN And’ 


RABIN His name was Arturo Marquez. A petty smuggler 
out of Argentina. He was arrested in New York last vear for 
trafficking. He escaped to California and got picked up in 
Long Beach. They were setting up his extradition when he 


escaped again. Get this—Edie Finneran was called in to ad- 
vise the proceedings. 


KUJAN Kobayashi. 

RABIN So it seems. 

BRIGGS | called Manhattan County and they faxed me a 
copy of the guy’s testimony. He was a rat. 

Anjan pulls out page after page from the file. 

KUJAN \ big fucking rat. 

RABIN Arturo was strongly opposed to going back to 


prison. So much so that he informed on close to 50 guys. 
Guess who he names for a finale? 


Aujan finds one sheet and notices a paragraph ts high- 
lighted. 


KUJAN kevser Size. 
RABIN here's more. 


INT. RABIN'S OFFICE - MOMENTS LATER 
Kujan walks in and sits down in front of Verbal. He smiles. 


KUJAN [I] tell vou what 1 know. Stop me when it sounds 
familiar. 


lerbal is confused. 


KUJAN There was no dope on that boat. 


INT. BOAT - NIGHT - ONE WEEK PRIOR 

Keaton is weaving through tight, low-ceiling corridors, 
looking in every cabin, working his way toward the 
bottom of the boat. 


ELSEWHERE IN THE BOAT, McManus is tearing through 
the corridors, seemingly less interested in securing the 
cargo than he is in killing everyone on board. 


He screams like a lunatic, shooting everything in his 
path, killing some men with his bare hands, shooting 
others, stabbing still others with a knife he has brought 
along. 


INT. CORRIDOR 

JAIME, one of the men from the boat, is half-pushing, 
half-helping a thin and sweaty-looking MAN IN A 
CHECKERED BATHROBE toward a cabin at the end of 
the hall. 


The man in the robe is trembling. He seems stricken with 
fear. 


MAN IN ROBE He's here. | saw him on deck. 


Jaime pushes him inside the cabin and shuts the door. The 


man in the robe screams through the closed door, his voice 


— — _ 


echoing off of the metal bulkheads. 

MAN IN ROBE I'M TELLING YOU IT’S KEYSER SOZE. 
Jaime stands outside the door of the cabin and turns to 
face down the hall. Off in some other part of the boat, he 


can hear McManus wailing like a banshee and the ever- 
less-frequent sound of gunfire. 


INT. HOLD 

Keaton has come to the four-foot-high door to the hold. 
The door is open slightly. Keaton finds this strange. He 
pushes the door open and steps inside. The hold is 
empty. 


He hears a noise behind him. He wheels around to fire. 
He sees McManus in the door. His face is covered with 
blood. 

MCMANUS )id you hear what | heard? 

KEATON What happened to you? 

MCMANUS Keyser Size is on the boat. 

KEATON What? 


MCMANUS | heard somebody screaming his nuts off. He 
said Keyser S6ze was on the boat. 


KEATON Are you all right? 

McManus rubs some of the blood off with his sleeve. 
MCMANUS Huh? Oh, it’s not mine. 

KEATON There's no coke. 


McManus looks around the hold as though he'll see four- 
and-a-half tons of dope in some corner where Keaton 
might have missed it. 


The two men look at one another. There is a long, preg- 
nant silence. 


MCMANUS Let's get the fuck out of here. 


KEATON Right behind you. 

INT. CORRIDOR 

Keaton and McManus step out of the hold, walking 
slowly and cautiously back from where they came. They 
hear the sounds of running feet on the deck above and 
the occasional hollered sentence in Spanish. 

KEATON Whiere's Hockney? 

MCMANUS | don't think he made it to the boat. 

They come to a corner. They can go left or right. 

KEATON | can't remember which way. 

MCMANUS Right— 


BOOM - BOOM 


Gunshots fill the hallway from behind them. They do 
not stop to turn around. Keaton goes left, McManus 
goes right. They run in opposite directions with the 
sound of gunfire right behind them. 


INT. HALLWAY - CABIN 
Jaime squints and cocks his head. 


SOMEONE IS COMING. He raises a pistol and crouch- 
es by the door. 


INT. CABIN 

The man in the robe sits on the foot of the bed watching 
the door. He hears the sounds of fighting somewhere 
not too far away. 


He crawls over the bed and squeezes between it and 
the bulkhead. Only the top of his head is visible. He 
Starts to cry. 


BOOM - BOOM 
Two shots just outside in the hall. 


SUDDENLY, the door bursts open. Jaime collapses in a 
heap on the floor, a bullet hole in his eye. 


A FIGURE LOOMS IN THE DOOR. 


The man in the robe looks up at the man. We cannot 
see him. 


MAN IN ROBE | told them nothing. 


BOOM 


The man in the robe falls dead. 


EXT. DECK - MOMENTS LATER 

The boat is quiet now. Keaton walks out onto the deck 
and starts to free the lines that secure the boat to the 
dock. 


He looks out over the pier and sees Verbal standing in 
the middle of the carnage, frozen. Their eyes meet. 
Keaton waves at him as if to shoo him away. 


EXT. PIER 

Verbal hesitates and finally moves toward the van with 
the money. He looks back over his shoulder and sees 
Keaton freeing the last line of the boat. Keaton sees 
him looking and waves again, hurrying him along. 


Verbal turns away and focuses on the van. 
EXT. DECK 


Keaton hears a noise behind him. He swings around 
and points his gun at McManus again. He puts the gun 
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down. 


McManus smiles. He walks slowly across the deck 
toward Keaton. Something is not right about him. 


MCMANUS Strangest thing. 


He slumps to the deck. Keaton rushes over to him. He 
kneels down and sees a pipe sticking out of the back of 
McManus’s neck. 


EXT. PIER 

As Verbal approaches the van, he looks to his left at 
the huge loading crane. He glances upward along the 
giant arm as it swings steadily on. 


Somewhere, off in the distance, the sound ot SIRENS 
can be heard. 


EXT. DECK 

Keaton kneels by McManus, trembling with rage. After 
amoment he stands, looking down at McManus’s dead 
body. 


EXT. PIER 
SUDDENLY, Verbal realizes something. He turns and 
goes to call out a warning to Keaton. He is too late. 


EXT. DECK 
Keaton never sees the crane coming. 
WHAM 


The pallet of barrels hits him square in the back and 
sends him flying into the wheelhouse of the boat. 


EXT. PIER 
Verbal runs toward the boat as fast as he can. 


SUDDENLY, he stops dead in his tracks. 


From where he stands, he can just make out the figure 
of a TALL, THIN MAN on the pier. The man moves qui- 
etly and calmly in the shadows toward the crane, look- 
ing out of place in his expensive suit. 


Verbal strains, but he cannot see this man’s face. Yet 
we know he knows who he is. 


Something about this man terrifies him beyond belief. 


~ ‘ 


EXT. DECK 

Keaton is still for a moment. Finally, he tries to move, 
but finds he cannot move his legs. A large cut runs the 
length of his face, bleeding badly. He manages to 
move himself with great effort into a sitting position, 
leaning against the wheelhouse. 


This is where we found him in the beginning. 


Keaton looks down toward the end of the boat and 
sees the pallet swing around to a stop. 


SUDDENLY, it lowers to the deck on the stern. 
Someone has gotten control of the crane. 


The first trickling of the stream of gasoline from the 
leaking barrel flows past Keaton’s strangely angled feet. 
He slumps back and looks up at the dark night sky. 


SIRENS in the distance grow slightly louder. 

INT. RABIN’S OFFICE - DAY - PRESENT 

KUJAN And that’s when you say in your statement that 
VOU Saw... 

Anjan picks up his copy of Verbal’ statement to the DA. 
KUJAN A man ina suit with a slim build. Tall. 
VERBAL Wail a minute. 


KUJAN (Looking al watch) | don't have a minute. Are 
vou saving it was Keyser S6ze? You told the D.A. you didn't 
know who it was. 

Verbal is drowning in Kujan’s interrogation. He looks 
dazed. 


VERBAL |—there had to be dope there. 


KUJAN Don't shine me, Verbal. No more stalling. You 
know what I'm getting at. 


VERBAL | don't. 

KUJAN YES YOU DO. YOU KNOW WHAT PM GETTING AT. 
THE TRUTH. TRY TO TELL ME YOU DIDN'T KNOW, TRY TO 
TELL ME YOU SAW SOMEONE KILL KEATON. 

For the first time. Verbal stands and tries to move away 
from Kujan, but Kujan stays in bis a OnE him 











into a corner. Verbal shields himself with his hands and 
shuts his eves. 

KUJAN TRY TO KEEP LYING TO ME NOW. T KNOW 
EVERYTHING. 

VERBAL | don't know what you're talking about. 
KUJAN YOU KNOW. YOU'VE KNOWN THIS WHOLE 
FUCKING TIME. GIVE IT TO ME. 

lerbal looks into Kujan’s eyes with genuine terror, Kujans 
face is red. his body trembles. His locomotive breathing is 
the only sound in the room. 

VERBAL | don't understand what you're saving. 1 saw 
Keaton get shot, | swear to you. 

KUJAN Then why didn't you help him? 

VERBAL | WAS AFRAID, OKAY? Somehow, | was sure it 
was Keyser Séze at that point. | couldn't bring myself to 
raise my gun to him. 


KUJAN put Keaton... 
VERBAL It was Keyser Séze, Agent Kujan. | mean the 
Devil himself, How do you shoot the Devil in the back? 


lerbal holds up a shaking. twisted hand. 
VERBAL Whitt if you miss? 


EXT. PIER - NIGHT - ONE WEEK PRIOR 

Verbal is in the shadows, watching as the man in a suit 
strides across the deck over to Keaton, stopping to 
relieve himself on a small fire on the deck. 


He walks up and stands over Keaton. The two men 
exchange words and the man in the suit pulls out a pis- 
tol. He points it at Keaton’s head. 


Red and blue lights flash behind Verbal. 


Verbal turns. He can just make out two police cars com- 
ing in the distance. He runs for cover, hiding in the tan- 
gle of tubes and metal struts at the base of the crane. 


BANG 


Verbal hears a shot from the deck of the boat. He turns 
in time to see the man in the suit running across the 
deck toward the gangway. 


Verbal can barely see the man from where he is now. 
Keaton’s body is completely obscured at this angle. The 
man in the suit is covered by shadows and the poor 
angle from behind the crane. Verbal strains to see but he 
cannot. 


The man in the suit stops long enough to pull out a lighter. 
He bends down to the deck of the boat and ignites the 
gasoline. He runs off as more police cars arrive. 


LIGHTS FLOOD THE PIER 


Police are everywhere. The sound of radios and running 
feet fill the air. 


A BRIGHT LIGHT shines directly on Verbal from behind. 


VOICE /0.8.) DON'T MOVE. LET ME SEE YOUR HANDS. 


lerbal does as he is told. 
INT. RABIN'S OFFICE - DAY - PRESENT 


KUJAN Arturo Marquez. Ever hear of him? 
VERBAL WW hha —No. 


KUJAN He was a stool pigeon for the Justice Depart- 
ment. He swore out a statement to Federal Marshals that 
he had seen and could positively identify one Keyser S0ze 
and had intimate knowledge of his business, including, 
but not exclusive to, drug trafficking and murder. 


VERBAL | never heard of him. 


KUJAN His own people were selling him—to a gang of 
Hungarians. Most likely the same Hungarians that S6ze all 
but wiped out back in Turkey. The money wasn’t there for 
dope. The Hungarians were going to zy the one guy that 
could finger S6ze for them. 


VERBAL | said | never heard of him. 


KUJAN But Keaton had. Edie Finneran was his extradi- 
tion advisor. She knew who he was and what he knew. 


VERBAL | don t— 


KUJAN There were no drugs on that boat. It was a hit. A 
suicide mission to whack out the one man that could 
finger Keyser Séze, so S6ze had a few thieves put to it. Men 
he knew he could march into certain death. 





VERBAL But how—wait. You're saving S6ze sent us to 
kill someone? 


KUJAN |’ saving Keaton did. 
lerbal cannot grasp this. He squints, trying lo understand. 


KUJAN Verbal, he left vou behind for a reason. If you all 
knew Séze could find you anywhere, why was he ready to 
send you off with the money when he could have used you 
to take the boat? 


VERBAL He wanted me to live. 


KUJAN 1) did he want vou to live? A one-time dirty 
cop without a loyalty in the world finds it in his heart to 
save a worthless rat-cripple? No, sir. Why? 


VERBAL [clic. 


KUJAN | don't buy that reform story for a minute. And 
even if | did, | certainly don’t believe he would send you to 
protect her. So why? 


VERBAL Because he was my friend. 


KUJAN No. Verbal. You weren't friends. Keaton didn't 
have friends. He saved you because he wanted it that way. 
It was his will. 


lerbal grinds to a mental halt. trying to grasp the impli- 
cation. 


SUDDENLY: 

VERBAL \v... 

KUJAN keaton was Kevser Size. 
VERBAL \\). 


KUJAN The kind of guy who could wrangle the wills of 
men like Hockney and McManus. The kind of man who 
could engineer a police lineup from all his vears of contacts 
in the N.Y.P.D. 


lerbal stands on wobbly legs. shaking with anger. 
VERBAL \N0), NO, NO, NO, NO. 

KUJAN THE KIND OF MAN THAT COULD HAVE KILLED 
EDIE FINNERAN. 

A strange look crosses Verbal’s face. Shock. perhaps. or 
revelation. 








KUJAN They found her yesterday in a hotel in Pennsyl- 
vania. Shot twice in the head. 


It starts to sink in with Verbal. His eves swell. 
VERBAL Fdic. .. 


KUJAN He used all of you to get him on that boat. He 
couldn't get on alone and he had to pull the trigger himself 
to make sure he got his man. The ove man that could 
identify him. 


VERBAL ‘his is al! bullshit. 


KUJAN fle left vou to stay behind and tell us he was 
dead. You saw him die, right? Or did vou? You had to hide 
when the first police cars showed up. You heard the shot 
just before the fire but vou didi 7 see him die. 


VERBAL | knew him. He would never 


KUJAN He programmed you to tell us just what he 
wanted vou to. Customs has been investigating him for 
vears. He knew we were close. You said it yourself. Where is 
the political pressure coming from? Why are you being 
protected? It's Keaton making sure you tell us what you're 
supposed to. Immunity is your reward. 


VERBAL B31" WHY ME? WHY NOT HOCKNEY OR FENSTER 
OR McMANUS? P'm a cripple. 'm stupid. Why me? 





herbal hears the weight of his words and falls back in his 
chair, Kujan looks at him with some pity. but he is too far 
in lo stop. 


KUJAN Because you're a cripple, Verbal. Because you're 
stupid. Because you were weaker than them. Because vou 
couldn't see far enough into him to know the truth. 


lerbal is crying now. He shakes his head. eves closed. 


KUJAN If he’s dead, Verbal—if what you savy is true, 
then it won't matter. It cas his idea to hit the Taxi Service 
in New York, wasn't it? Tell me the truth. 


VERBAL (Sobbing) It was all Keaton. We followed him 
from the beginning. 


Aujan smiles with triumphant satisfaction. 


VERBAL | didn't know. | saw him die. | believe he’s dead. 
Christ— 
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KUJAN Why lie about everything else then? 


VERBAL You know what it’s like, Agent Kujan, to know 
you'll never be good? Not good like you. You got good all 
fucked around. | mean a stand-up guy. | grew up knowing 
| was never going to be good at anything ‘cause I was a 
cripple. Shit, | wasn't even a good thief. But I thought the 
one thing | could be good at was keeping my mouth 
shut—keeping the code. I didn’t want to tell you for my 
dignity, that’s all, and you robbed me, Agent Kujan. You 
robbed me. 





Aujan puts the coffee mug on the desk and holds up the 
microphone. Verbal actually manages to snort a laugh, 
but only briefly, overcome by an apparent wave of nau- 
sed. 


KUJAN You're not safe on your own. 
VERBAL Jou think he’s... 


KUJAN Is he Keyser S6ze? I don't know, Verbal. It seems 
to me that Keyser S6ze is a shield. Like you said, a spook 
story, but | know Keaton—and someone out there is 
pulling strings for you. Stay here and let us protect you. 


VERBAL |" not bait. No way. | post today. 


KUJAN You posted 20 minutes ago. Captain Leo wants 
you out of here ASAP, unless you turn state's. 


VERBAL |'I take my chances, thank you. It’s tougher to 
buy the cheapest bag-man than it is to buy a cop. 


KUJAN Where are you going to go, Verbal? You gonna run? 
Turn state's evidence. You might never see trial. If somebody 
wants to get vou, you &vow they'll get you out there. 


VERBAL Maybe so, but I'm no rat, Agent Kujan. You 
tricked me, is all. | won't keep my mouth shut ‘cause I'm 
scared. I'll keep it shut ‘cause that’s the way. I let Keaton 
down by getting caught—Edie Finneran, too. And if they 
kill me, it’s because they'll hear I dropped dime. They'll 
probably hear it from you. 


lerbal stands, mustering his shattered dignity and walks 
foward the door. Rabin opens it for him from outside. 

For once, Kujan cannot bring himself to look at Verbal. 
lerbal turns to the door. stopping to look Rabin in the eve. 
VERBAL Fuckin’ cops. 


He steps out of the room and into the ball. Rabin follows 
him. 


INT. HOSPITAL - DAY 

Daniel Metzheiser comes out of Arkosh Kovash's room 
with a single sheet of 15x20-inch paper in his hand. 
He inspects the sketch with great interest. He folds the 
edges of the paper back to make it smaller. 


INT. HOSPITAL RECEPTION ROOM 

Metzheiser walks behind the reception desk without 
asking the nurse for permission and helps himself to 
the fax machine. 


INT. DEPOT - LATER 
Verbal is downstairs in the depot of the police station, 
picking up his personal belongings. 


A FAT, WHITE-HAIRED COP is checking off the items 
as he takes them out of the tray in which they are kept. 


COP One watch: gold. One cigarette lighter: gold. One 
wallet: brown— 


From far down the hall, Captain Leo watches as Verbal 
collects his personal items and shuffles on his lame leg 
foward the exit. 


INT. DISPATCHER’S OFFICE 
Jasper Briggs stands by a fax machine. A green light 
comes on next to a digital display. 


The display reads: RECEIVING 

INT. RABIN’S OFFICE 

Kujan stares solemnly at the bulletin board, drinking 
from Rabin's coffee cup. Rabin sits at the desk, sifting 
through the mound of papers as though considering 
organizing them once and for all. 

RABIN You stil! don’t know shit. 

KUJAN | know what | wanted to know about Keaton. 
RABIN Which is shit. 

KUJAN No matter. He'll have to know how close we came. 


RABIN Keyser Size or not, if Keaton’s alive he'll never 
come up again. 


KUJAN ['|! find him. 
RABIN Waste of time. 


KUJAN (70 himself) A rumor is not a rumor that doesn’t 
die. 


RABIN What’ 

KUJAN Nothing. Something I—forget it. 
Aujan shakes his head. He gestures to the desk. 
KUJAN Man, you're a fucking slob. 

Rabin regards the mess of his office. 


RABIN Yeah. It's got its own system, though. It all makes 
sense when you look at it right. You just have to step back 
from it, you know? You should see my garage, now that’s a 47 





horror show . . . 


Kujan is not listening. He has been staring at the bulletin 
board, lost in thought, his unfocused eyes drifting across 
the mess of papers, not looking at anything at all. 


EXT. STREET 

Verbal steps out into the sunlight, putting on a pair of 
cheap sunglasses. He looks up and down the crowded 
street. People on their way to and from lunch, no 
doubt. 


Cars choke the street in front of the police station, 
waiting for pedestrians to clear the way. 


INT. DISPATCHER’S OFFICE 
A single sheet of paper comes out of the fax machine, 
facedown. 


INT. RABIN’S OFFICE 
Kujan still stares at the bulletin board. 


SUDDENLY, Kujan’s face changes. He leans in closer 
to the bulletin board and squints his eyes. His face 
changes again. 


First a look of puzzlement, then confusion - finally 
realization. 


The coffee cup tumbles from his hand. It hits the floor 
with the SMASH of cheap porcelain. Coffee splatters 
everywhere. 


Rabin snaps out of his droning and looks up in surprise. 


KUJAN’S POV: 
Kujan staring not at what is on the bulletin board, but 
at the bulletin board itself. 


His eyes follow the aluminum frame, mounted firmly to 
the wall. One might note its sturdy construction and its 
convenient size. Big enough to hold a lifetime of for- 
gotten and disregarded notes and facts. Years of police 
trivia that has been hung and forgotten with the inten- 
tion of finding a use for it all someday. One might want 
such a bulletin board for oneself. One would look to 
see who makes such a bulletin board. 


Kujan's eyes are locked on a metal plate bearing the 
manufacturer's name. 


It reads: QUARTET - SKOKIE, ILLINOIS. 


Kujan's eyes flash all over the bulletin board. He finds a 
picture of Rabin in the far corner. He stands beside a 
scale in fishing gear. He proudly holds a hand out to 
his freshly caught Marlin. His eyes skim quickly over 
and stop on an 8!/2x 11 fax sheet of what must be a 


300-LB. BLACK MAN. Kujan glazes over his name; it is 
irrelevant. His aliases stand oul. 


Slavin, BRICKS, Shank, REDFOOT, Theo, Rooster... 


KUJAN’S EYES WIDEN with sudden realization. He 
runs for the door. His foot crushes the broken pieces 
of Rabin's coffee cup. The cup that hovered over Ver- 
bal's head for two hours. 


Kujan is in too much of a hurry to notice the two words 
printed on the jagged piece that had been the bottom 
of the cheap mug: 


KOBAYASHI PORCELAIN. 


INT. HALLWAY 
Kujan is sprinting wildly down the hall for the stairs. 


EXT. STREET 

Verbal looks behind him and sees Captain Leo stand- 
ing just inside the doorway, watching him in the way 
that cops look at people they cannot place in the cate- 
gory of idiot citizen or stupid criminal. Verbal smiles 
politely, meekly at Leo and walks down the steps into 
the moving throng. 


INT. DEPOT 

Kujan runs past the fat, white-haired cop at the desk 
where Verbal had only moments before picked up his 
belongings. Rabin is right behind him, a look of 
absolute confusion on his face. 


EXT. POLICE STATION 
Captain Leo stands in the doorway, enjoying a Ciga- 
rette. Kujan nearly barrels into him. 


KUJAN WHERE IS HE? DID YOU SEE HIM? 

LEO The cripple? He went that way. 

Leo gestures toward the vast crowd on its way everywhere. 
Kujan runs into the crowd. looking around frantically: 
EXT. SIDEWALK 


Verbal limps his way carefully across the sidewalk, 
avoiding people as best as he can. 


He looks over his shoulder, getting farther away from 
the police station. He can see Captain Leo and Rabin 
on the steps, looking around with strange, lost expres- 
sions on their faces. 


He does not notice the car creeping along the curb 
beside him. 


INT. CAR 
DRIVER'S POV: 





The driver's hands tap the wheel patiently. His eyes fol- 
low Verbal as he fumbles through the crowd. 


EXT. SIDEWALK 
Kujan pushes and shoves, looking this way and that. 


EXT. STREET 
LOW ANGLE on the feet of hundreds of people. 


Verbal’s feet emerge from the crowd on the far side. 
They hobble along the curb. 


SUDDENLY, the right foot seems to relax a little, the 
inward angle straightens itself out in a few paces and 
the limp ceases as though the leg has grown another 
inch. 


CRANE UP VERBALS BODY 


Verbal's hands are rummaging around in his pockets. 
The good left hand comes up with a pack of cigarettes, 
the bad right hand comes up with a lighter. The right 
hand flexes with all of the grace and coordination of a 
sculptor’s, flicking the clasp on the antique lighter with 
the thumb, striking the flint with the index finger. It is a 
fluid motion, somewhat showy. 


Verbal lights a cigarette and smiles to himself. He turns 
and sees the car running alongside. 


INT. DISPATCHER’S OFFICE 

Jasper Briggs pulls the sheet out of the fax machine 
and turns it over, revealing the composite sketch of 
Keyser Soze. 


Though crude and distorted, one cannot help but 
notice how much it looks like VERBAL KINT. 


EXT. STREET 
The car stops. The driver gets out. 


IT IS KOBAYASHI, or the man we have come to know 
as such. He smiles to Verbal. Verbal steps off the curb, 
returning the smile as he opens the passenger door 
and gets in. 


The man called Kobayashi gets in the driver's seat and 
pulls away. 


A moment later, Agent David Kujan of U.S. Customs 
wanders into the frame, looking around much in the 
way a child would when lost at the circus. He takes no 
notice of the car pulling out into traffic, blending in 
with the rest of the cars filled with people on their way 
back to work. 


BLACK 


THE END 
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Christopher McQuarrie was born in 1968 in Princeton 
Junction, New Jersey, where he attended high school 
with director Bryan Singer. He spent his first year out of 
school working abroad at a boarding school in West Aus- 
tralia before returning to the U.S. to work at a detective 
agency in New Jersey for the next four years. 

In 1991, he was approached by Singer to co-write the 
screenplay for their first feature film, Public Access, 
which went on to win the Grand Jury Prize at the 1993 Sun- 
dance Film Festival. In the ensuing year, McQuarrie 
wrote The Usual Suspects, which premiered at the 1995 
Sundance Festival, and was also featured in the “Un cer- 
tain regard” section of the 1995 Cannes Film Festival. 
McQuarrie lives in Los Angeles, and is currently at work 
on several projects, including another film with Singer. 

The version of The Usual Suspects published here is 
McQuarrie’s final draft, completed in the Fall of 1993. 
The screenplay was 116 pages long. 


How did you get into screenwriting in the first place? 


Bryan Singer /director of The Usual Suspects, and director 
and co-screenwriter of Public Access/ and I knew each other 
from the time we were very little; our parents were friends. I had 
been in one of his 8mm films—I'd always kind of known him, 
but we'd never really been close. It was after he graduated from 
high school—he was two years ahead of me—that we really 
became friends. He was talking with another friend about mak- 
ing an anthology film and there was a script that they were 
putting together. One of the stories was based on something | 
had written. Bryan took it and turned it into a screenplay, really 
changing it around. That was my first lesson, at the age of 16, of 
just what happens to a writer. This was a story that | had worked 
pretty hard on. | remember I was driving with Bryan and we 
were on an off-ramp on Route 1, getting onto the highway. I was 
sitting in the car and I had the story in my lap. We'd had a big 
argument about it, and I took the entire story and threw it out 
the window—the only copy of it that existed, handwritten. It 
had been made into a script, it had evolved. | realized right then 
and there that once you write it, somebody else makes it and you 
have to be ready for those changes to take place. So from very 
early on I knew I could trust Bryan to make the film that he was 
going to make. | couldn't expect him to make the film that | 
was going to make because I don’t know what kind of film | 
would make if I were a director. And I'm not particularly worried 
about becoming one. 


How did you two end up collaborating on Public Access? 


Well, after high school I went to Australia and worked at a 
boarding school for nine months. I was fired. Then I hitchhiked 
for three months, came home, knocked around for about a 
month and then immediately started working for this detective 
agency, where I ended up staying for four years. 


What did you do for the detective agency? 




















Well, the “detective agency” was actually a glorified security- 
guard position. I think in the four years | worked there I did 
about six investigations, during one of which | wrecked my car. 
Itsounds great, though: “Yeah, | worked in a detective agency.” 
The biggest thing we did was security for this movie theater in 
Sayerville, New Jersey: the Amboy Multiplex. This was a rough 
theater. When New Jack City came out, Sayerville was one of 
- four cities—along with Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York— 
_ where rioting occurred. There were constant fights, people trying 
tokill each other. So on the one hand, | got to play cop, and on 
- the other, I got to watch audiences. | learned to watch movies 
from the audience's point of view. We were always trying to 
_ gauge which movie would have the biggest opening weekend, so 
that we could prepare for it securitywise. A few times we were 
completely wrong, like when Zougher than Leather came out. 
We thought it was going to be another New Jack City, and it 
died. But then Exorcist 3 came out and the place exploded— 
_ fights breaking out everywhere. 
Anyway, after four years of that I decided it was time to move 
_ to California to try screenwriting —Bryan was already living 
- there. And then I was offered my own agency in Florida. I was 22 
_ years old, and was being given this opportunity to run my own 
business. So | called Bryan and he said, “Listen, I'd love to have 
~ you out here but there's nothing going on; you should probably 
go to Florida.” So I told them I would do it. | bought a new car, | 
bought all these clothes and then, out of nowhere, it fell 
through. | was left in the lurch. I had this car, | had to pay bills, 
I couldn't just come out to California to knock around. So | 
_ applied for the New York Police Department. | took the test with 
my friend J.B. and we both passed. As we were gearing up to do 
‘that, Bryan called. He had made a short film called Lion's Den, 
_ with Ethan Hawke—it was basically a film about a group of us 
from school—and we tried to make a feature-length film out of 
_ it. The script was horrible. My parts of it were written by hand. 
So Bryan called me and said that these people had seen Lions 
Den and really liked it and had asked to see another script. And 
_ he made up a three-second pitch off the top of his head, which 
evolved into Public Access. It would be about a bunch of college 
_ Students who start a public-access cable show in a small town, 
and while doing so they uncover some dirty politics in the town: 
_ astock thriller. He asked me if I wanted to write it. And I said, 
sure. He said, “Okay, I need it in 15 days.” So | bought this shitty 
little Panasonic word processor—I didn’t know how to type— 
and I wrote a draft in 15 days. At the beginning, we had tried to 
_ write a film that would be sellable, that somebody would pick 
up. Bryan then got Michael Dougan involved in the writing, and 
he came in and took this basically glorified episode of “Murder, 
— She Wrote” and really darkened it up. 1 took a look at his rewrite 
_ and was like, “Oh, you mean I can be dark with it. . .” So it 
_ became more and more surreal and removed and bizarre. Bryan 
_and I realized finally one afternoon that this was the one time in 
our lives we would have the chance to do whatever we wanted to 
- do without being held responsible. We just went bananas. Public 
Access was a series of very well-placed disasters. In so many dif- 











ferent ways, that film shouldn't have, couldn't have, wouldn't 
have ever gotten made, finished, and into Sundance where it 
won the Grand Jury prize and got us the recognition that then 
made Suspects at least more of a viable commodity. 


Themewise, they're very different films. Public Access is much 
more of a cultural critique and is more cynical in that re- 
gard. Do you see similarities between the two? 


Well, in both films, the bad guy gets away. Also, the “bad guy” is 
not necessarily evil, just messed up—in the case of Wiley 
Pritcher in Public Access, he’s had Americana poured into him 
through a very strange filter. | remember that we were very 
angry when we wrote Public Access—I was becoming more and 
more politically aware, and it didn’t hurt that Bush was in 
office. The film reflects that; there's a lot of anger in that movie. 


So fell me how The Usual Suspects came fo be written. 


Well, it kind of came together in bits and pieces. I had been at 
Sundance in °93 and I was standing in line with my friend 
Dylan Kussmann at the theater, waiting to go into Public Access. 
He asked me what the next project was going to be, and I said 
that I had just recently seen a column in Spy magazine called 
“The Usual Suspects,” and I thought that would be a neat title 
for a movie. He wanted to know what the movie would be about 
and | said, “Well, it's called 7he Usual Suspects, so | guess it’s 
about a bunch of criminals who meet in a police lineup.” And 
then we stood there and designed a poster for it. | said, “Okay, in 
this poster you got five guys standing in a lineup, and they're all 
sort of conveying their attitudes: one guy is like, ‘I don’t want to 
be here,’ and the other guy's like, ‘All of you can go to hell... ."” 
and Dylan interrupts me and says, “That's the tag line.” So we 
decided the poster's copy would be “7be Usual Suspects: All of 
You Can Go to Hell.” And we thought it was great and men- 
tioned it to Bryan and then completely forgot about it. 

About a month later, Bryan was in Tokyo with Public Access 
at the Tokyo Sundance Festival. He called to say that the people 
he'd been talking to who had expressed interest in working with 
us wanted to spend something in the neighborhood of three mil- 
lion dollars—could I write a film for that? I thought about it, 
and said, “Yeah, | guess,” and he said, “Well, what about that 
‘Usual Suspects’ thing you were telling me about? Can you do 
that?” and I said, “Yeah, why not? At least we've got a poster.” He 
said he'd be home in a week and he wanted me to pitch it to 
him then. I had no idea what I was going to write. I was work- 
ing in a law firm in downtown L.A., and I was smoking at the 
time. I went into the break room one afternoon to have a ciga- 
rette and was sort of doodling on a piece of paper—coming up 
with names for characters, really racking my brain. Right in the 
middle of sitting in this dingy white room with a table and two 
chairs, | realized it looked kind of like an interrogation room. | 
Was just running through dialogue, trying to find something 
that caught, and I came up with this character who was being 
interrogated, who was babbling—he had diarrhea of the mouth. 
As I was doing this, | looked up, and there was a bulletin board 
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on the wall. I started to pull words off the bulletin board just to 
come up with stuff. And I started calling this guy in my head 
“Verbal” because he was talking so much. The name of the office 
manager of the law firm was Dave Kujan, and I decided to throw 
his name in as Verbal’s interrogator; | figured I'd think up anoth- 
er name later. | noticed the bulletin board was made by a compa- 
ny called Quartet in Skokie, Illinois, and | started to spin a little 
tale about being in a barbershop quartet in Skokie, Illinois. 

And then the idea hit me that this is what the guy, Verbal, is 
going to do in the film. A few days later, | was introduced by my 
boss at the time to a lawyer at the firm, and she said, “This is 
Keyser Sume.” The first thing | said to him was, “You have a 
really cool name. You're going to be the villain in a film some 
day.” And he was like, “Yeah, okay, great.” He was a very nice 
guy, very unassuming—much like Verbal in that he didn’t real- 
ly fit the name. From that point on, | began to pull names from 
other attorneys at the firm for the characters: there was a Fred 
Fenster, a Jeff Rabin. One of the guys I worked with was named 
Oscar, so he became Oscar Whitehead. The story really came 
together much in the way Verbal made it up. I just was pulling 
ideas from my environment. 


Did you have your pitch for Bryan a week later? 


The pitch | had for him was this: There's a guy being interrogat- 
ed by another guy who is looking for a criminal. He’s sitting in a 
big messy office with lots of crap in it. And there’s this bulletin 
board on the wall. At the end of the film, when the guy who's 
doing the interrogating finally turns around and looks at the 
bulletin board after the other guy has left, he realizes that not 
only is this guy the guy he’s been looking for, but he’s made up 
his entire story from the board. And Bryan said, “That's great, go 
with that.” And we just began hammering it out that way. 


This was late 1993? 


This was the Spring of '93, right after Sundance. As the story 
started to develop, we had to get permission to use all of the 
names. It was very funny—lI was at the production office and | 
had a conference call with Keyser Sume and Dave Kujan, and 
we're all talking and Keyser said—he was very polite about it— 
“I’m sure you guys are going to be very successful, and I’m sure 
your film’s going to be great, but I'd like to read the script and 
see how the name is presented so it won't prevent me from get- 
ting clients.” | said, “He's not really a character; he’s kind of a 
myth”—I'm trying so hard to soft-sell this—and he goes, 
“Well, send me the script.” I was really confident when I hung 
up that we'd get his permission. We'd all fallen in love with the 
name. Anyway, | opened the script to the page where he kills his 
entire family. And I closed it and said, “Bryan, we've got to 
change the name.” I never even sent him the script. We were all 
joking, imagining if the film were successful: this poor guy 
would walk into court one day and it would be like saying, “Pre- 
senting the case for the defense is Darth Vader.” So then we had 
to figure out what we would change the name to. 


How did you come up with Size as the surname? 


We knew we wanted to keep some part of the name—either _ 
Keyser or Sume. We were more partial to Keyser, obviously 
because of its double meaning. We were coming up with alter- 
nate names for the Devil. There are thousands of them, but 
Bryan hated all of them. My roommate at the time was this sort 
of bizarre little collector of all sorts of strange things and he 
happened to have an English-to-Turkish dictionary. We went 
into the book and I asked him to look up “Devil,” “evil,” “fire,” 
“slippery” —every single metaphor we could come up with— 
and finally | just said, “Look up ‘Verbal.’” And it was S6ze. 


Are there any precedents for the character of Verbal/Keyser? 
He's got to be one of the most evil characters in cinema. 


In the first place, | don’t think he’s evil. I'm not a big believer in 
evil in the conventional sense. | believe that he’s a bad guy, an 
unsavory character, but my feeling is that he had no choice but 
to do what he did, given the life that he had assumed. Given his 
upbringing, his personal code, he really believed that the only 
way to protect his family was to kill them. Death was a more 
honorable way out. His children and his wife had already been 
ruined, scarred for life. Previous to that event, I could see Keyser 
regarding his life as sort of idyllic. That while he was probably a 
drug dealer, or some kind of really filthy criminal, he came 
home at night to his beautiful wife and children and that elevat- 
ed and legitimized him, sort of exonerated him from what he 
did. And then once that had been tampered with . . . 


It’s the flip side of the Batman legend. 


Well, the biggest inspiration for the character of Keyser was a 
guy named John List. In the late "50s, early "60s, he was living in 
a very nice house in a very nice part of New Jersey. One day 
someone found his entire family—three children, his wife and — 
his mother-in-law, | believe—murdered and rolled up into car- 
pets and stacked in the living room. He vanished for 17 years; 
just disappeared. And finally, “America’s Most Wanted” did a 
piece on him, and shortly thereafter he was caught. Amazingly, 
he had the same job, and had done nothing to change his 
appearance. He had gotten remarried and had been this 
upstanding citizen. He was quiet, kept to himself and had never 
killed again. And | don’t believe ever would. A friend of mine 
asked me, “Why do you think he did that?” So | kind of thought 
about it for a while. On the program, they talked about his life 
in New Jersey and how he was, | believe, an accountant who 
made a lot of money but lived way beyond his means. His wife — 
had champagne tastes, and they had this big house and these 
cars, and the kids were going to great private schools. When they 
investigated him after the murders, they realized he had gone 
bankrupt. So my guess was that he didn’t want his family to 
experience poverty. They were all going to be broke, they were 
going to be ruined. | think that in some twisted way, he really 
felt like he was saving his family a lot of misery by killing them. 
And when they finally prosecuted him, that was his defense: that 
he was being merciful to his family. 

So that really sort of stuck in my craw. I had the idea for a 
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character who murders his own family long before this script 
ever existed. He's put in a situation where someone's going to 
kill his family, so he does it instead. And it’s a lot quicker and a 
lot less painful. And of course, with Keyser, it destroys him. His 
~ family was all he had, and now he is this utterly ruthless shell of 
aman. I really believe that you're not born that ruthless and 
that evil and that cunning and that cold: you're made that way. 
And I think that an incident like that could make him that way. 
It's not that he hates anybody in particular—he’s mad at life, 
life really screwed him. Ultimately, like every other character in 
the script, he really brought it on himself. He’s gotten mixed up 
in a bad business. And everybody in the script, 1 think—whether 
they indicate it or not—understands from the beginning that 
this is the business they've chosen. They don’t blame Keyser for 
killing them, that’s just the way it works. 


I'd like to talk about the structure of the script a bit, especially 
the constant shifting between past and present. This could 
have been handled in so many different ways: for instance, it 
could have simply been a two-character play. 


_ The impetus for the structure was that, when I sat down to write 
the script, | had a story but I had no idea where to start. | really 
didn’t know how to approach it. I also set a limit for myself—10 
pages a day—and I had wasted a lot of the first day trying to 
~ come up with something and I needed pages. Other writers 
whom I've spoken with work in hours, four hours a day, eight 
hours a day. I'll work 10 pages a day. If it takes me three min- 
utes to cut 10 pages out of another script and stick it in, that’s a 
day’s work. If it takes me 14 hours to write 20 pages and cut it 
down to 10, then I'll do it that way. Anyway, I needed my pages 
that day and I had really just slacked. I was working on this old 
crappy computer at the time, and I was digging through all 
these old files when I found a scene that I'd probably written a 
year before; it ultimately became the opening scene of the film. 
I'd set up these elements in a scene where a guy lights a fire and 
another guy pisses on it and puts it out, and then the guy comes 
over and says, “Are you ready?,” and the other guy says, “What 
time is it?,” and then BANG, he’s dead. It was about five pages 
long. | said to myself, “Great, I’m five pages into this script.” 
And that really set the tone for the structure. The only change 
| made in the scene was lowering the camera angle, so you 
couldn’t see the gunman. And now it became an investigation 
into who this guy was. 

And then I decided to incorporate flashbacks. | remember 
going to a meeting, and the guy I was speaking with said, “You 
used flashbacks in your script—that’s so bold.” I never went to 
film school; nobody ever told me I couldn't do that. I just did it 
because I started with this scene and, since it took place at the 
end of the story, | would have to use flashbacks. When they're 
used to manipulate the story, I think they're fine. When they're 
used to salvage the story, you have a problem. There’s a ton of 
information to digest in this script—you' re never once given a 
break—and using flashbacks seemed like the best way to get it 
ACTOSS. 


Early on, | realized that the problem with this kind of film is, 
when you ask a question in the first act of the film the audience 
will immediately begin working on the answer; audiences are 
incredibly sophisticated in that way, whether they know it or 
not—they’ re very aware of formulas. For instance, Bryan and | 
were watching a film called Malice, with Alec Baldwin and 
Nicole Kidman. One of the reasons | think it didn’t work is that 
there's a scene in which a girl who's later going to be a victim of 
this unknown rapist—the red herring of the film—is talking to 
Bill Pullman in his office at a university. As she turns around to 
leave, she bumps into this janitor. You see him in the frame for 
about three seconds; he just looks like an extra in a scene. The 
problem is, the janitor is played by the albino actor from 7he 
Firm. He's also in the opening scene of /n the Line of Fire, as 
the counterfeiter. You see this guy in this bit part and you're like, 
“Oh, be’s the rapist, and now an hour of my life has been wast- 
ed.” Audiences are not stupid: they're going to think, “Why is 
that actor whom I've seen playing the villain in other movies 
playing an extra’s part? He's going to figure in at some point.” 

So one of the things that | didn’t want to do was to ask the 
question directly: | needed another question. And that’s where 
the whole thing about Keaton being dead or alive came in. 


Using the villain as the narrator was another good way of 
throwing the audience off track. 


| don’t know how calculated that was; the narration seemed 
necessary because there was so much dialogue. Verbal’s narra- 
tion began to just bleed over into scenes so we wouldn't have to 
sit there and watch him talk so much. It really was a thing 
where I wanted the audience to sincerely believe him, and an 
audience almost always believes the narrator. 


One of the greatest conceits of the film is how it presents the 
perfect metaphor for creating a story. In the end, the charac- 
ter of Verbal is doing exactly what you did in devising the 
fiction. Speaking of casting the least likely actor in the red 
herring role, | understand that you wrote the part of Verbal 
with Kevin Spacey in mind. 


Kevin had seen Public Access and said he was very interested in 
working with us. | had actually written parts for him in other 
scripts. So when he expressed interest, I thought, “All right, now 
how do I hold him to that? How do I make a character interest- 
ing enough for a Tony Award-winning actor to want to play 
him?” Again, audiences are very smart. If you'd put the biggest 
actor in the movie in the role of Verbal, the audience would be 
thinking, “When is Dustin Hoffman going to stop limping?” 
Kevin, who is a very gifted actor, was not the guy you would ex- 
pect to suddenly be the villain, especially at that stage in his 
career. We live in an age where villains’ parts are handed to Jere- 
my Irons and Alan Rickman. We wanted to take that away from 
the audience. We wanted to make sure that they thought that 
Verbal was just a narrator. 


When you were writing this, how did you establish a rhythm of 
cutting between past and present, interrogation and action? 
Continued on page 191 
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FADE IN: 
EXT. PETE & DOLLY'S TAVERN - DUSK 
A RUSTED DODGE DART pulls into the lot. 


A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN emerges from the car. 
Once a country beauty, she has a careworn face. 

She wears a blue waitress’s uniform. 

Her name tag reads: DELORES. 

She stamps out her cigarette and walks toward the 
building. Fumbling, she produces a bottle of aspirins 
from her purse. 


Suddenly, she stops. Her eyes are fixed sternly upon - 


In the window of the tavern, A SIGN: HELP WANTED. 


CUT TO: 
INT. PETE & DOLLY'S TAVERN - DUSK 
DELORES hangs up her coat without looking at the rack. 


The tavern is empty, dark. 
There are, however, off-screen voices; 
an old woman and a young woman talk quietly. 


Delores crosses behind the bar where she pops the 
aspirins and tucks away her purse. 
Behind her is a FOOD SLOT. 


THROUGH THE FOOD SLOT - 

A lighted restaurant kitchen; 

pizza oven, Formica counters, 

and a rear view of a BIG FLUFFY EASY CHAIR. 


A head of permed white hair rises over the back of the 
chair, a pair of dimpled arms weakly gesticulate - an 
OLD WOMAN sits in this chair. She converses with 
SOMEONE. From this vantage point, however, the 
view of this other person is (also) limited; a wisp of 
shiny hair, an arm gesturing: AYOUNG WOMAN. 


YOUNG WOMAN /(.5.) Well, | don't have, working 
in areal restaurant, | mean— 


OLD WOMAN /(.8.) Experience? 


Delores lights a cigarette and flicks a light switch. The 
bulb does not light till she slaps the switch with the ball 
of her hand. She turns to the register, ringing it ready. 
She listens to the continuing conversation, tense. 


At the far end of the tavern, A FAT MAN IN AN APRON 
backs out of the men’s room door. He drags a garbage 
bag and a basket of cleaning liquids. He is very fat. Fat 
enough to make you wonder. He has a gentle, open face. 
It is hard to place his age from his looks; 25, maybe 35. 


Delores looks at him, nodding to the food slot. 


He shrugs, and shuffles off into the ladies’ room. 


YOUNG WOMAN /0).5.) Actually, they're both pretty 
angry at me right now. 


OLD WOMAN /0).8.) Because of school? 
YOUNG WOMAN /0.5.) \im him. 


Delores sighs, blowing smoke. She turns, walks down along 
the bar. snapping on the television as she moves past. 


INT. PETE & DOLLY'S STOCKROOM - DUSK 
Delores pulls out several beer bottles from open boxes. 


A side door leads straight from the stockroom into the 
lighted kitchen, revealing a new but still fragmented 
view of the old woman and the young woman. 


OLD WOMAN (0.5.) I'm sure they're just worried. 
There's a lot to worry about in this world. 


In the shadows, Delores turns, noticing - 


THROUGH A WINDOW - 
A propane truck pulls in. The driver (GAS MAN) holds 
a nozzle to the spigot of a gas tank. 


INT. PETE & DOLLY'S KITCHEN - DUSK 

CLOSE ON - THE OLD WOMAN in the EASY CHAIR. 
She has a soft, warm face; full cheeks that form jowls. 
A white whisker curls from the tip of her chin. 

Her embroidered name tag reads: DOLLY. 


YOUNG WOMAN (0.5. ) —or maybe take a photog- 


raphy course or something at Community— 


CLOSE ON - THE YOUNG WOMAN (CALLIE, 19) OPPO- 
SITE DOLLY. 

Uncomfortable, self-conscious. Lovely. 

CALLIE — if the hours don't, you know— 

DOLLY — conflict? 

CALLIE Uh huh. 

Callie looks away. There is a hurt in her voice. Her smile 


tilts at moments toward despair, then - just as quickly - 
crashes back to a tender cheer. She looks at - 


A FAT LAP DOG sleeps serenely at Dolly's feet. 


clink, clink, clink. Delores slinks past the kitchen/ 
storeroom doorway, carrying an armful of beer bottles. 





CALLIE My boyfriend's a musician—I take pictures of him 
and things, other things. I might take accounting, though. 
For my dad. 


DOLLY That could be useful. 


CALLIE | vuess. Yeah. Definitely. 
Dolly winces. She presses ber thumb into her neck. 


DOLLY Well. College is not for everyone. Someone's gotta 
roll up their sleeves, right? 


Callie looks up, nodding. Dolly smiles, warm. 


DOLLY So. When do you want to start? 
Off-screen: smash! 


DELORES /0(.5.) Goddammit! 

Callie turns to the sound. She looks back at Dolly. 

Dolly smiles broadly at Callie, adoring. 

DOLLY When do you want to start? Do you want to start 


tonight? 


scuff, scuff, scuff. . . 
Delores moves past the food slot, carrying a broom. 


CALLIE Um. Sure. | mean, you don’t have to do this, you 
know. My mom didn’t want— 


Dolly gets up, an effort. 
She moves slowly toward the back room. 
She waves as the gas man walks past the back door. 


CALLIE —! mean, if you can use me, I'm a very committed 
person. Syracuse was a whole different— 


DOLLY Your check’s in the door, Gary. 

GAS MAN (ot it, Doll. 

CALLIE —a whole different thing. 

DOLLY | think | have an extra blouse back here. 
Dolly digs about in a dusty closet. 

Callie stands, her eyes briefly meeting— 


DELORES - THROUGH THE KITCHEN FOOD SLOT. 


CUT TO: 
INT. PETE & DOLLY'S TAVERN - AT THE BAR - DUSK 
Delores dumps a dustpan of broken glass into the trash. 


Dolly shuffles out into the tavern. She holds a powder- 
blue uniform blouse in her hands. She snips at an em- 
broidered name patch with a sewing scissors, stepping 
carefully over the spill 


DOLLY (00. Watch your feet. (Calling out) —Victor! 


Delores scowls as she takes a rag and crosses back to the spill. 
Callie emerges behind Dolly, looking down and about. 
awkward. 


DOLLY \ictor! (70 Callie) That's my son. 

Delores wipes up the beer with a rag. 

DELORES Doing the bathrooms. 

Dolly turns to see Delores. 

DOLLY Oh. Delores. | didn't expect to see you so early. This 
is Callie Welles. She's going to be helping us out, our 
Waitress-in-training. 

CALLIE (0.5.) Hi. How do you do? 


Delores eyes the blouse in Dolly's hands as she rips 
away the embroidered tag that reads: DELORES. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - LADIES’ ROOM - DUSK 
CLOSE ON - FOUR RED LETTERS - SLUT. 

Through a haze of soap suds, the word has been 
scrawled on a bathroom mirror with nail polish. 


The Fat Man in the Apron (Victor) scrubs at the mirror with 
steel wool. He sprays more cleanser. His eyes are bright, 
intense, thoughtful. He listens to the voices outside. 


OUT THE VENT WINDOW - 
The top of the gas truck as it pulls away. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - AT THE BAR - DUSK 

On the wall, the Genesee Cream Ale clock says: 4:45. 
The Molson’s clock by the register reads: 5:45. 


Callie swings nervously on a bar stool, the blue uniform 
slung on her shoulder. She picks up a plastic swizzle stick 
from a bar dispenser. She plays with it in her fingers. 


Delores scoops coffee into an auto-drip coffeemaker. 
Callie shifts in her seat, looking again at the clocks. 


DELORES No one knows how to set that one. It’s quarter 
to 5. 


CALLIE Oh. 

Callie chews on her swizzle stick. 

DOLLY /0).5.) You show her the ropes now, Delores. 

IN THE KITCHEN, Dolly crosses with a tin of red pep- 


pers. She turns on a slicing machine. 
whummmmmmmmm. 


CALLIE Should | go put this on? Or is there something | 

should be doing? 

DELORES | don't start until 5. 

CALLIE Oh. ‘Cause Mrs. Modino said I start at 4:30. 57 





DELORES So do |. 


Delores smirks. The coffeemaker wheezes. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - LADIES’ ROOM - DUSK 

A lipstick-smutted CIGARETTE BUTT floats in a toilet bowl. 
flush. The BUTT swirls with the water but does not go 
down. 


Victor kneels above the toilet. He holds a bowl brush 
under his arm, and a bottle of cleanser. He stares at 
the butt, contemplatively. He takes a single piece ol 
toilet paper and lays it carefully, very caretully, over 
the floating butt. A shroud? He reaches for the flush 
lever when, suddenly, there is a sound. Victor looks 
toward the door, frozen. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S TAVERN - AT THE BAR - DUSK 
Delores hangs glasses on the rack above the bar. 

She looks from CALLIE’'S EMPTY STOOL toward - 


THE RESTROOM DOOR. It closes. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - LADIES’ ROOM - DUSK 

Callie stands plainly in front of the bathroom mirror. 
The door swings gently behind her. She pulls off her 
blouse, laying it on the sink. She wears a simple bra. 


Victor stares, frozen in the stall, slightly obscured by 
the door, his hand upon the flush lever. He looks away, 
aNxiOus. 


Oblivious, Callie adjusts the uniform on her bare shoul- 
ders. She buttons it up to the collar, tucking the tails in 
her jeans. Then, examining herself carefully . .. she un- 
buttons the top button. 


She considers this. 
She unbuttons another button; again, considering. 
Then, she notices - 


Fine suds dribbling from the mirror. Callie wipes at 
them, reading the pale nail polish graffiti: SL U T. 


She rebuttons the last button up again. 

Victor stares. He does not breathe. 

Callie picks up her crumpled blouse and exits. 
Victor looks down to - 


The paper-shrouded butt in the toilet bowl. 
flush. The shroud drags the butt down, down into the 
spiral of water. 


CUT TO: 


INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - NIGHT 

Jukebox music plays. Customers babble. 

Callie awkwardly carries a tray of empties past the pool 
table. A shy smile on her lips, intended for no one in 
particular. 


Two BLUE-COLLAR MEN leer. 


Standing in front of the KITCHEN FOOD SLOT, Victor 
watches. 


CUT TO: 
INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - KITCHEN - NIGHT - LATER 
Jukebox music plays. 


THICK HANDS make a pizza: flatten the soft dough, 
spread a velvet red sauce. Victor looks up from his work 
ip = 


Callie, who stands at the kitchen food slot. 
She pulls an order slip from the carousel, nervously eras- 
ing, something. Impatient, Delores reaches around her - 


DELORES Excuse me. 
- posting her slip on the carousel and moving off. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S TAVERN - AT THE BAR - NIGHT 
LEO (48) is hunched over at the bar. He wears a tired 
uniform. He stares at the TV. He sips his bourbon and 
lurns as - 


Delores intercepts Callie behind the bar. 

DELORES No. Honey. Don't press that. Press reset. See. 
You need to punch in the tax first. 

CALLIE Oh. I'm sorry. What do | press? 


DELORES Let me do it. You need to punch the tax before 
vou ring through, or else— 


CALLIE It’s too late? 


Through the cracked kitchen door, Victor looks, listens. 
Behind him, Dolly crosses with a smoking dish. 


DOLLY Victor, what is this? This is burnt to a crisp here. 


Exasperated, Dolly shuffles out into the tavern through the 
swinging doors. She is flushed and she fans herself with a 
menu. 


Off-screen: bark! bark, bark! 


DOLLY Nanny, hush up. (Passing by) Callie, honey. The 
parmigiana is up. 


CALLIE Thank you. 





Dolly crosses to the front door. She stands, taking in the 
night air. A car passes by. 


CLOSE ON - CALLIE 
Arrives at the tood slot, peering down as - 


Victor slices a steaming pie. 


CALLIE Looks good. 

lictor looks up and offers a timid half-smite. 
DELORES /().8.) Only pizzas come through the slot. 
(allie turns. Delores nods dryly toward the kitchen doors. 
CALLIE Oh. Thanks. 

Leo smirks at Delores. 

LEO Maybe Dolly thinks she'll bring in a little more business. 
Delores shakes her head slowly, pouring a beer 


DELORES \o. |’ being punished. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S — KITCHEN — NIGHT 
Callie struggles to litt ALOADED TRAY. 

The dishes slide about. 


Aware of her struggle, Victor stares relentlessly at his 
work as she passes by. He glances up as - 


The doors swing to and tro in her wake. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - NIGHT - LATER 

The television babbles. The restaurant is nearly empty. 
The Genesee Cream Ale clock says: 12:30. 

The Molson’s clock says: 1:30. 


THROUGH THE SWINGING KITCHEN DOOR - 
Dolly asleep in her easy chair, her fat dog (NANNY) at 
her feet. 


Leo is slumped at the bar. He sips his drink as - 
Delores arrives at the end of the bar, sucking a cigarette. 


Callie clears off tables. 

She struggles to stack two beer pitchers and some mugs 
onto a small tray. She blows a sigh into her soft bangs. 
She looks up, feeling Delores’s stare. 


Leo also watches Delores. Lovesick. 
Suddenly Delores turns, meeting his gaze, unexcited. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - AT A BOOTH - NIGHT 

A large pan of STEAMING PIZZA sits beside a can of 
SODA. The pizza is half-eaten. Victor holds a folded slice 


in one hand. With the other hand, he plays a GAME OF 
SOLITAIRE. Victor watches Callie out of the corner ol 
his eye. 


Callie takes a few steps with her tray but the glasses be- 
gin to tumble. She unloads some onto an adjacent table. 
CALLIE |... make two trips, stupid... (7arning lo Vie- 
for; smiles)... ving to take too much. 

lictor stiffens. He nods and turns back to his cards. 

CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - AT THE BAR ~- NIGHT - LATER 
Rubbing her sleepy face, Dolly shuffles out from the 
kitchen. She holds her thumb pressed into the flesh of 


her neck. It looks as if she’s taking her own pulse. She 
sits down at the end of the bar. 


Nanny resettles below Dolly's stool. 

ACROSS THE RESTAURANT - 

Callie wipes off a table. 

Victor sits rigidly in the adjacent booth. 

DOLLY \ice to have an extra pair of hands around. 
Delores punches the register keys. hard. She does not reply: 
Leo grins, watching Delores. He glances to— 

Dolly, who is poking at her neck with her fingers. 

LEO Heart still beating? 


DOLLY | ve got to do this, Leo. To keep pressure on my 
saliva glands. 


LEO Doctor's orders, huh? 
Dolly nods, her eves roaming past Leo, toward Callie and 


Liclor 


CUT TO: 
INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - VICTOR'S BOOTH - NIGHT 
Callie wipes off a nearby table. Victor looks up, blank-faced. 


CALLIE Spit? You know, it’s kind of like solitaire. You know, 

“one, two, three, spit’? There’s another name tor it. 

VICTOR | know that one. 

CALLIE You know it? 

Callie glances at Delores. She tosses the rag back and forth. 

CALLIE You want to play a quick game? 

Victor shrugs, nods. He scoops up his cards. reshuffling 

them. Callie picks up Victors pizza pan. 

CALLIE Oh. Shoot. (Zarning around) Vm taking away 

vour dinner. 59 
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VICTOR No. I'm done. 

Victor is red-faced. 

CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - AT THE BAR - NIGHT - LATER 
Leo's head rests at an angle in his hands. Dolly grins, 
blushing. 

DOLLY Well, thank you, Leo. 

Delores sneers at Leo. 

LEO Whit? It’s true, Delores. Dolly has great teeth. What 
is she, 15 vears older than me? 

Dolly's eves wander across the tavern to Callie and Victor: 
Delores shakes her bead looking at Leo in the bar mirror. 
LEO What?’ 

bing! Delores pushes shut the register drawer with a pained 


expression, opening and closing ber hand. She mouths the 
word dentures. 


Leos eves widen. He slumps. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - VICTOR'S BOOTH - NIGHT 
Callie slaps cards down quickly. Victor watches her with 
wide eyes. He tries lamely to keep up. 


CALLIE Um... | can't do anything with this... You ready 
for new cards? 

Victor, hesitant, nods. 

CALLIE Okay. One, two, three, spit 


Callie lurches into action. Her tongue just touching her 
top lip. she furiously slaps down cards. 

Victor is torn between participating in the game and 
watching this beautiful girl. She mouths the names of ber 
cards as she jockeys them around. She is plainly kicking 
his ass. 

CALLIE Six. seven. eight. Uh. Jack. You have a nine you 
can put down. Ten, Jack. Queen, there. 


CLOSE ON - CALLIE 
Her eyes dart up and meet - 


VICTOR'S EYES 
He glances down at his cards. He looks back up. 


A GOLD HEART hangs on a chain around Callie’s neck. 
It moves against her skin. 


slap, ace, slap, two, slap, ace, slap, king. 


Callie’s lips curl into a smile. She has beaten Victor silly. 


VICTOR You're good. 


CALLIE Me and my sister—we used to play every day 
after school. 

Callie smiles (remembering). shuffling ber cards into a 
pile. 


THROUGH A WINDOW - 

A DUMPY MUSTANG pulls into the tavern lot. 

A YOUNG MAN (JEFF, 25) gets out, stands a moment, 
then reaches into the driver's-side window. 

honk. honnk. 


bark! bark, bark, bark! 
Sitting below Dolly, Nanny yaps toward the door. 


Leo has his head flat on the bar, watching TV sideways. 
He sits up, startled by the noise. 


Talking on the bar phone, Delores looks toward - 


THROUGH THE GLASS - 
Jeff paces out in the parking lot, his hands in his pockets. 


BACK AT THE BOOTH - 

Callie places her cards down on the table. 

CALLIE That's my boyfriend. (7urning) Um. Mrs. Modino 
.. Can l—? 

DOLLY Oh. Sure, honey. You can go. 

Callie gets up. crossing to her coat on the rack. 


Delores pushes the register drawer shut, spinning around. 
She points at Leo, whose head has sunk back to the bar 


DELORES Jou. 

LEO (Without lifting his head) What? 

DELORES You better call a cab. 

LEO What are you talking about? 

DELORES What am | talking about? Look at you. 
CLOSE ON - VICTOR 

looks out through the glass as - 

In the parking lot, Callie kisses Jeff. She climbs into the 
car. Inside, they kiss again, this time hard and long. 
DELORES / 77) not taking you home again. 

Leo sits up, glaring at Delores. 


LEO What is this, mothers against drunk driving? | don't 
need you to take me home. 


DELORES Pine. !'!! save on gas. 


LEO Maybe you're thinking of one of your boyfriends. 





Saeed 


Maybe that trucker. 
Delores is incensed. She glances at Dolly, then back to Leo. 


DELORES |'in thinking of the shit-faced photo delivery 
man sitting in front of me. 


LEO Who's that? 

Dolly waves her hand toward Delores and Leo. 
DOLLY Enough, enough. 

CUT TO: 

INT./EXT. VICTOR'S FORD L.T.D. - NIGHT 


Leo lies across the back seat, half asleep. 
Victor drives. Dolly sits beside him, Nanny on her lap. 


DOLLY She's what they used to call the marrying type. 
She doesn’t need to be in school. 

Victor says nothing. 

DOLLY id vou get the thing off the mirror? 

Victor nods. 

CUT TO: 

EXT. MODINO HOUSE - NIGHT 


A squat single-story house with a slumped garage. 
Weeds run amok. Victor's Ford pulls to a stop. 


Victor gets out and crosses to the passenger door. 
As Leo staggers out of the back seat, he notices - 


A'50s-STYLE TRUCK RIG sits fat and rusted among the 
weeds. Its front end is cleaved, split by a deep gash of 
twisted metal. 

LEO Mother of Mary... 


Dolly is stiff and groggy. With Victor's help, she emerges 
from the car, carrying Nanny like a baby. 


Leo attempts to be of some assistance, taking Dolly's 
other arm like a clumsy escort. But his eves soon drift 
hack to— 


The truck rig, black, blue and eerie in the moonlight. 
Dolly smiles at Leo. 


DOLLY My husband saved my life with that truck. 
Victor unlocks the front door of the house. 

LEO Huh. Oh. Here, let me get that. 

lery unsteady, Leo holds open the door. 

DOLLY That's how we met, Leo. 

LEO You don't say. 


The door closes. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - HALLWAY/KITCHEN - NIGHT 
Leo stands, disconcerted, in a small foyer as Victor, 
Dolly and Nanny move confidently into the dark house. 


A light snaps on to reveal Victor on the other side of 
the room standing beside a table lamp. Dolly gathers 
some sheets and pillows from a linen closet. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - A BEDROOM - NIGHT 

It looks like the room of a 12-year-old boy. Walls are 
covered with baseball cards, curling from age. Assorted 
pennants are strung about. Hanging above the bed, an 
old poster of Farrah Fawcett, her nipples pushing the 
skin of her bathing suit. 


Leaning precariously on a desk chair, Leo fingers some 
baseball cards in collectors’ plastic wrappers. He 
notices - 


A FRAMED LOCAL NEWSPAPER ARTICLE, yellow with 
age. It reads: 


LOCAL GIRL MARRIES HERO: A Knight in Six Ton Armor. 


There is a picture of the young newlyweds. Pete and 
Dolly Modino. Dolly is beautiful. Pete is a burly man, 
uncomfortable in his suit. Another picture displays the 
mangled truck rig. 


Leo stares, scratching his head. As he turns, he knocks 
some trinkets (mini-NFL helmets) off a shelf onto the 
floor. Leo struggles to pick them up. 


Victor sets up a flimsy fold-out cot. 
He watches Leo out of the corner of his eye. 


Leo turns, feeling his stare. 


LEO Sorry. 

In the bedroom doorway, Nanny peers in. Leo kneels. 
LEO Here, pooch. 

The dog is unresponsive. 


Dolly pokes her head in, smiles, then walks off down the 
hall. the dog following at her heels. 


Leo pulls out a cigarette and struggles to light it. 
He flops down on the cot. 


LEO (Holding his lit cigarette) Ooo. Shit. You mind? 


Pulling off his pants, Victor shakes his head. 
He climbs beneath his blankets. 


Leo lakes a slow drag. He looks up at the poster of Farrah. 
LEO What's her name? Callie? 


Victor says nothing. 61 
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LEO Callie. 
A pause. Crickels sing. 
LEO Hey. Victor. 


Lictor opens bis eves. 
Leo stares al him, urgently holding out a wallet of photos. 





lictor lakes it from him. He opens it, Inside 


A COLLECTION OF PRURIENT SNAPSHOTS: 

A woman, pool-side, with her bikini top pulled up. 
laughing maniacally. A prom queen splayed on the bed- 
spread of a Holiday Inn. A naked man humping a naked 
woman from behind, the man holding an Instamatic 
camera pointed into a mirror. A topless biker chick, a 
big tattoo on her breast. . . 


Victor stares with horror and fascination at the naked 
parade. 


Leo whispers, grinning. 


LEO It's amazing what people will drop off at the drug: 
store. 


Dolly crosses past the doorway again, ber fiigers Massag- 
ing her neck. She wears a nalty bathrobe over a nightie. 


DOLLY /().8./ Leo—remember—this isn’t an everyday 
thing. You go easy next time. 


LEO \es, Macam. 


In another room. a door closes. A 1V clicks on. The bab- 
ble of a late-night talk show seeps through the walls. 


Victor hands the wallet back to Leo, nodding queasily. 
Leo looks up again al Farrah on the wall. 


LEO You know, Vic, if vou don’t use it once in a while, itll 
fall right off. 


Victor rolls over, away from Leo. A plane rumbles over- 
head. Victor looks out his bedside window. 


THROUGH THE WINDOW - 
PLANE LIGHTS move off into the starry sky. 


Victor lies back into his pillow. 


Leo takes another drag on his cigarette. 
He realizes he needs to tip his long ash. 
He sits up, looking about, groggy. 


The collection of miniature NFL helmets sits pertectly 
arranged on a nearby shell. 


Leo grabs a little green NY Jets helmet. 

He inverts it and tips his ashes inside. 

He sinks back into his pillow, taking another drag. 

He pushes out his cigarette in the little helmet and rolls 


over in his cot. He speaks very quietly. 


LEO There was this guy in the service... from Mississip- 
pi? He'd put his arm underneath himself when he fell 
asleep. Then, he'd wake up, you know, in the middle of the 
night—with his arm all numb. And—he'd yank himself 
off. (Whispering even lower) Said it felt like someone else 
was doing it. 


Victor rolls deep into his pillow. 
He stares out into the darkness. 


THROUGH THE WINDOW - 
Barren trees reach into the blue moonlight. 


LEO (0.8. Abig guy like vou. though—should probably 
be careful with something like that. Could hurt yourself, 
Get gangrene or something. 

lictor sighs. He looks up at Farrah. 

She smiles down at him. 


CUT TO: 

INT. JEFF'S APT. - ACONVERTED GARAGE ~ NIGHT 
An unfinished charcoal sketch of Callie ts clipped to a 
drawing board, cocked against the wall. A TV is on, but 
the sound is turned down. 


Callie is slumped on the couch. Jeff sits on a stool by 
the window, strumming an unplugged electric guitar, 
Singing soltly, he reads trom a crumpled piece of paper 
on his knee. 


JEFF “They call me good for nothing/and they call me a 
worthless jerk/They call me in the morning/when [don't 
show up for work.” 


Callie watches Jeff sing. She smiles. 


JEFF “1 don't think that they understand/I got better things 
to do/I'm walking over hot coals/Darling, just for vou.” 


Callie glances at the television set, noticing something. 


JEFF “Well, some boys they—Well, some boys they might 
fix vour car or take you out to eat/Some boys they might 
play guitar and sing you something sweet.“—What's 
wrong? 


Callie is staring at the television. She suddenly readjusts. 
CALLIE keep singing. 

JEFF You're not paving attention. 

CALLIE | «am. too. | just looked at the television. 
JEFF Whatever. It's cool. 


Callie sighs. Jeff pouts. fingering bis guitar. 





CALLIE Jeff, this is— 

JEFF t's fine. 

CALLIE —this is the 10th time I heard that song tonight. 
JEFF Third time. 

CALLIE Whatever 

JEFF It's the third time. 

CALLIE Jeff, look at me. 

He glares at her briefly, then looks out the window. 
JEFF | am looking at you. 

A plane passes overhead. 

CUT TO: 

INT. DELORES’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 


The television runs. Delores sits in a La-Z-Boy recliner. 
She wears a velour wraparound. 


A PARAKEET sits on the edge of a glass, pecking at 
some bourbon on ice. Delores takes the glass away. 
DELORES That's enough, Max. 

Ihe bird jumps to her finger 


A plane passes overhead. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - VICTOR'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
wwirrmmmmm! The plane rumbles overhead. 

With his eyes, Victor follows the sound of the plane 
across his bedroom ceiling. Suddenly, in the quiet after 
the plane, there is a strange sound. frufta fruff. squeak. 


Victor looks over toward Leo. 


His figure is lit vaguely in the moonlight. There is 
movement, quiet moaning. 


Victor stares, paralyzed. 
He reaches slowly, snapping on his NFL DESK LAMP. 


click. 

Leo is weeping, his eyes red and wet with tears, his pil- 
low clutched tight to his chest. 

LEO What? 

VICTOR What's wrong? 

LEO } don't know: 

Victor rolls over. 

Leo starts to weep and moan again. 


Victor closes his eyes. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - VICTOR'S BEDROOM - DAWN 
A door slams. Nanny barks. 

Victor rolls over in bed. He looks out the window. 


Leo trudges off, tucking his shirt in his pants, smoking 
a cigarette, following the brown river that rushes in the 
yellow light. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - KITCHEN - MORNING 

In his robe, Victor snaps on a TRANSISTOR RADIO that 
sits on the window sill - talk radio plays. 


FEMALE RADIO CALLER /1:0.) | mean, I'm not 
having an affair, but there’s someone at work— 


DR. VISCOUNT (10) And you're attracted to this person? 
CALLER /1:(.) Yes. 


Dolly's bedroom door is half-open. She is still asleep. 
Nanny sits in the cracked door watching Victor. 

DR. VISCOUNT (1/0) But you haven't done anything 
about it? 


CALLER 1/0.) Well, we kissed. 
DR. VISCOUNT 1/0.) You kissed. Okay. Once? 


CALLER 1/0.) A couple times. We kissed a couple times. 
And once I—uh, we engaged in oral sex. 


Victor sels down a boul of food for Nanny. 
But the dog does not move from the door. 


CUT TO: 

INT./EXT. MODINO HOUSE/TWO-LANE BRIDGE - DAY 
Victor backs his Ford out of the drive, heading down the 
road, along the river. 


The car crosses a TWO-LANE BRIDGE. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. CONVENIENCE STORE/DELI - MORNING 
Victor pulls his wide Ford into the small parking lot as - 


A JACKED-UP RED PICKUP TRUCK slides in beside him, 
very close. 


slam. The PICKUP-TRUCK DRIVER jumps out of the cab 
and heads into the store, oblivious to the fact that 


tink. Victor's door can only open a crack before hitting 
the polished red body of the pick-up. He tries to 
squeeze oul, to push himseli through the crack like a 
sausage. He cannot. He clambers across the front seat, 
to the passenger side as - 


A DELIVERY VAN backs into the adjacent spot, 
sealing off the passenger door. 
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slam. A DELIVERY WOMAN steps out of the van and 
crosses into the store, also oblivious. 


Victor is entombed. He watches as - 


A NIKE-CLAD JOGGER runs along the river, his GOLD- 
EN RETRIEVER keeping perfect stride on a tether. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CONVENIENCE STORE/DELI - MORNING 
LOOKING THROUGH THE DISPLAY GLASS - 
Victor, stuck in his sandwiched Ford. 


WE ARE INSIDE - A 7-11-type everything store. Behind 
the counter, A CASHIER reads a newspaper. Her name 
tag reads: DARLENE. 


The delivery woman wheels a hand truck to the back. 
The pickup-truck driver steps forward with a cup of 
coffee. 


DARLENE And a pack of Winston's? Three-forty-five. 


The pickup-truck driver counts some change into Dar- 
lene's hand and exits. He crosses to his truck, revving 
and pulling out. 


Free at last, Victor emerges from his Ford. 
He enters the store, taking a plastic handbasket. 


VICTOR STANDS IN A REFRIGERATED AISLE. 


He picks up a package of bacon. A carton of eggs. 
With great consideration, he selects a bottle of juice. 
He notices - 


On the other side of the refrigerator shelves, 

the delivery woman stocking milk cartons. 

The woman does not see Victor. Her name tag reads: 
MAGGIE. 


THE CANDY AISLE 

Victor carries a WRAPPED ICE-CREAM SANDWICH. 
He grabs a BOX OF CHOCOLATE DONUTS and a pack- 
age of REESE'S PEANUT-BUTTER CUPS. 


AT THE COUNTER - 


A WOMAN WITH A CHILD stands at the counter. Vic- 
tor waits behind them with his basket. The child stares 
at Victor. Darlene holds out her hand, waving an EN- 
GAGEMENT RING to the woman. 


DARLENE Nothing like falling in love to make you think 
about vour weight. 

WOMAN WITH CHILD 0h, God. It’s beautiful. 
DARLENE Yeah. He just sprung it on me. 


WOMAN WITH CHILD That's great. All right. Off to 
Grandma's. 


DARLENE Juke care. 


The woman with child exits. Victor steps forward. 
Darlene sorts through Victor s groceries, totalling. 


She sips at ber drink. 


Victor looks closely at her cup: a frothy chocolate-brown 
liquid. An ULTRA SLIM-FAST CANISTER sits beside the cup. 


Darlene rings through the register, noticing his curiosity. 
DARLENE Jhirteen-fifty-eight. 

Victor hands her a bill. 

DARLENE (ut of twenty. 

Darlene is a plain woman. But she has a tender smile. 
DARLENE | lost eight pounds on this stuff. 

Victor watches as Darlene puts bis groceries in a bag. 
Her fingernails are painted with sparkling polish. 

Victor leans a bil, glancing curiously over the counler— 
al DARLENE'S MODEST BUTT —in sweatpants. 

Darlene hands Victor the bag. 

DARLENE Jake care. 


Victor heads to the door. As he does, he glances up at the 
distorted security mirror, AND SEES— 
HIS OWN VERY LARGE BUTT. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. TWO-LANE BRIDGE - DAY 

Music plays. A group of young people sit on the railing 
of the bridge, passing a joint. Among them, Callie steps 
forward, holding a flash camera to her eye as - 


Jeff stands on the precarious railing. 


Everyone else looks older than Callie, grungier than Callie. 
Callie snaps a picture as - 


Jeff holds his hand out to her. 


JEFF Here. Come on up. Tony can take our picture. 


CALLIE | don't think so... 


Jeff grins. He pats a bridge support with his palm. 


JEFF Come on. You can hold onto this. 


Callie looks about, insecure. 
Everyone beckons Callie to jump on the railing. 
lony takes the camera from Callie. 


CUT TO: 

INT./EXT. TWO-LANE BRIDGE & APPROACH - DAY 
Talk radio plays. 

Victor drives past a strip of middle-class houses. 





A mailbox says WELLES: Callies house. Then turther 
along - JEFF'S MUSTANG parked at the bridge approach. 


Victor drives on. He passes: 


THE TWO-LANE BRIDGE - 
The group of young people on the railing. There is a 
shriek as - 


CALLIE SCREAMS, STOOPED ON THE BRIDGE RAIL- 
ING, TERRIFIED, clinging to a steel support. Jett pulls at 
her hand, trying to get her upright, further out on the 
railing. 


CALLIE No! Jeff! Stop it! 


Victor has a hard time keeping his eyes on the road. 
His eyes drift to the rearview mirror. 


Standing upright, Jett kisses Callie. 


Victor stares until trees obscure the view. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - DAY 

Talk radio plays trom the transistor radio. 
Victor unpacks his sack of groceries. 


He pulls out a notebook and a pencil. 


He makes cinnamon toast. He scrambles eggs with a 
spoonful of mustard and horseradish. He mixes it all in 
the pan with an eggbeater. He mumbles to himsell, 
very serious. 


He scoops several spoontuls of concentrated juice into 
a blender. Limeade, grape juice, orange juice. Banana 
chunks. The colors are lovely. He flicks on the blender. 
It swirls into a strange, frothy concoction. He tastes it. He 
makes some notes in a notebook. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - MORNING 

Victor pours his frothy hybrid juice into two glasses. 

He neatly arranges two breaktast plates on the kitchen 
table. 


Dolly sits at the table. She rubs her neck. She wears her 
bathrobe, her hair in curlers. She looks at her eggs, 
picking. 

DOLLY Leo went home? 


Victor nods, silting down. 
He looks at his mother expectantly: 


DOLLY Mmmmm. Very spicy. This is good. 
Dolly takes another forkful. She notices Victor is not eating. 
DOLLY What’ 


Victor nods to—her glass of frothy juice. 
DOLLY (hi. 

Dolly sips at it. carefully. 

DOLLY Him. (Considering) What's in it? 


lictor smirks. There is something odd going on between 
then—almost flirtatious. Dolly takes another sip. 
She peeks at Victor's notebook. 


DOLLY This one is very good. Mark this one. 


lictor lakes the notebook back, closing it. 


Dolly starts to eat. Victor follows. And soon the two of them 
have allained a rhythm, a strange blissful chewing 
rhythin: forks shoveling. salt and pepper passing back and 


forth. They smile at one another: 


Food is their silent bond. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. MODINO HOUSE - MORNING 
Dolly locks the door of the house. 
As she turns, she looks at - 


Victor, who carries Nanny to the Ford. 
He wears a nice button-up shirt and tight CORDUROY 
SLACKS. 


DOLLY Your good pants? 


Victor sits in the drivers seat. ready to go. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - NIGHT 

AT ONE SIDE OF THE RESTAURANT 

TWELVE NOISY KIDS in dirty Little League uniforms and 
A COACH sit at a long table having a post-game party. 
Delores nods to them. 


DELORES /) our pies are) On the way. 
She crosses past - AN ELDERLY COUPLE having dinner. 


DELORES Everything all right over here? 
OLD LADY Just fine. You tell Dolly. 


Delores passes an order slip through the slot to Victor. 
AT THE OTHER SIDE OF THE RESTAURANT 

It is quiet and empty, except tor Callie, who stands, 
folding pizza boxes. She watches as 

Delores intercepts THREE TRUCKERS who enter the 


tavern, guiding them to a booth (on her side of the 
restaurant). They laugh/tlirt with Delores as she leans 65 





on a chair, taking their order. 

Leo sits at the bar. He watches television, glancing at 
Delores. 

CALLIE Leo, can I get you something? 

LEO Uh. | already told Del. That's okay. 

Delores sweeps behind the bar and mixes Leo's drink— 
DELORES Chivas and soda. 

—putting it down in front of him. 

LEO Thanks, Del. 

Callie glares at— 

Delores, who fills a beer pitcher. She does not look up. 

CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - MEN'S ROOM - NIGHT 


Victor unbuttons the top button of his corduroy pants. 
The fly springs open from the weight of his belly. 


He breathes deeply, sighing, from the relief of pressure. 
He stares in the mirror, his pants hanging open. 


CUT TO: 
INT. PETE & DOLLY'S TAVERN - KITCHEN - NIGHT 
Dolly sits in her easy chair. She fans herselt with a menu. 


Callie sits before her on a stool, an INSTAMATIC FLASH 
CAMERA around her neck. She snaps a picture of Dolly. 


DOLLY You know the old theater in Newburgh, on Broad- 
way—that shows all the porno now? 


CALLIE | think so. 


At the other end of the kitchen, Victor spreads sauce, cheese 
and pepperoni on a pie. He listens to the conversation. 


DOLLY Well, it didn’t back then. I was coming out of a 
matinee, crossing Broadway. And suddenly I hear all this 
honking and screeching— 


Callie looks at Dolly though the viewfinder of her camera. 
She snaps a few more pictures as Dolly speaks. Dolly is not 
self-conscious. If anything, the camera makes her livelier 


DOLLY — and | look up and there's this truck coming at me. 
CLOSE ON - VICTOR listens intensely. flash! 


DOLLY A big white Borden's milk truck—out of control. 
CALLIE What did you do? 


DOLLY | tried to move, but it was coming straight at me, 
Callie. And the next thing I know, glass is flying and steam 
and metal—that’s where I got this scar right here on my 





forehead—and I look up and the milk truck is stopped five 
feet in front of me. And another truck is smashed into it. 
Some guy just drove his rig right into the milk truck— stop- 
ping it. Stopping it five feet from killing me. | fell over from 
the sound and my heart was pounding and out of all this 
smoke and steam comes Burt Lancaster. 


Dolly’s eves are bright with the memories. Callie laughs. 


DOLLY That was Pete, he looked just like Burt Lancaster, 
and he says to me, “You okay, kiddo?” And I nod and then he 
turns, and he jumps right into that milk truck and pulls out 
the driver—who had a heart attack—and tries to help him. 


Victor looks to - 


HEIMLICH MANEUVER & CPR POSTERS hang on the 
kitchen wall. “International” stick figures tangled in life- 
saving, poses. 


CLOSER - A STICK FIGURE PERFORMS MOUTH TO 
MOUTH. flash! 


CALLIE He didn't know you or anything? He just appeared? 





DOLLY Pete? He was just passing through—an interstate 
trucker, But he gave up his livelihood—dis ¢ruck—just to 
save me, a stranger. Out of the goodness in his heart. 


Leo stands in the kitchen doorway. He has been listen- 
ing, loo. 


LEO Good hearts are good things. 
DOLLY Yes, they are, Leo. 

LEO And hard to find. 

DOLLY That, too. 


flash! Callie snaps a picture of Leo. Uncomfortable, Leo 
makes a face. He speaks as he exits back to the bar. 


LEO Give me the roll when you're done, Callie, I'll have 
it back tomorrow, free of charge. 


CALLIE Really? 
LEO Yeah. | just slip it in the bag. 


Victor looks up, concerned. 
Dolly touches Callie’s knee. 


DOLLY (Quietly) Anyway, Callie. I think you're doing a 
wonderful job. Delores has had it all to herself here for 16 
years. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - BAR - NIGHT 
Leo sits at the bar reading the newspaper. 
The “three truckers” exit in b.g. 


TRUCKER #1 Juke care, Leo. 

Leo nods, ambivalent. 

Across the restaurant, Delores clears off their table. 

She finds a worn Peterbilt baseball cap on the booth. 
DELORES (hi shit. Tommy! 

Delores heads outside. waving toward one of the truckers. 
Dolly emerges from the kitchen with a pad in her hand— 
DOLLY (0...) Del, I'm making a list for Rykoff— 


—hut her words trail off as she notices—OUTSIDE- 





THROUGH THE GLASS - 
Delores returns the hat to one of the truckers. 
He flirts, refusing to release her hand. They laugh. 


Leo watches, too, exchanging glances with Dolly. 


Delores reenters the tavern, smiling to herself. Sud- 
denly, her mood deflates as she senses Dolly and Leo's 
disapproving, stares. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - KITCHEN - NIGHT 

Music plays on the jukebox. 

Callie holds her CAMERA, taking flash pictures as - 


Victor examines an order slip. He pulls out a NEW 
DOUGHBALL. 


CALLIE Can | touch it? 


Victor looks up. He obediently holds out the doughball 
for Callie. Callie hands her camera to Victor. 


CALLIE Here. 


She takes the mass of dough. 
She tosses it very delicately. It sticks to her hands. 


CALLIE Oh my God. It’s falling apart. 
VICTOR Take some flour. 

CALLIE It's so sticky. Like this? 
VICTOR \ore. 

CALLIE That much? 

VICTOR A little more. 

CALLIE still’ 

VICTOR \lore. 

CALLIE Whiat if it gets too dry? 

Victor smiles. 


VICTOR It won't. 


A big slow grin spreads across Callie’s face. She tosses the 
unruly doughball a few inches into the air. She glances at b 
lictor. There is flour in her hair. ye 


click flash! Victor snaps a picture of ber. eo 


STANDING IN THE STOCKROOM DOOR - 
Dolly watches Callie and Victor, bemused_but troubled 
by their intimacy. 


CALLIE Here. Victor. Oh my God. You take it. Please. Take 
it. It’s all lopsided. 

Victor lakes the dough. 

Callie watches as— 


Victor spins and works the soft mass into a round, wide 
pizza ple. 


CALLIE That's amazing. 

VICTOR Not really. 

CALLIE \es, it is. 

VICTOR | hate making pizzas. 

CALLIE | can't believe that. 

DOLLY /0.8.) But he loves making breakfast. 


Crossing the kitchen, Dolly coughs painfully. She presses 
her fingers into her neck. The mood is broken. 


CALLIE You want some water? 


Dolly holds her hand in the air, shaking her head “no.” 
She sits down in ber easy chair. 


DOLLY This boy takes very good care of his mother. He 
makes a whole buffet. Every day. 


Victor's eves dart to Callie. 


CALLIE What's that cooking school called, that fancy 
place, the one across the river—? 


Delores enters the kitchen, picking up a boxed pizza from 
atop the oven. She surveys the scene, the intimacy be- 
fween Victor and Callie, perturbed. 


CALLIE You should go there. You could become a great 
chef or something. 


DELORES (Checking the boxed pie) He already is. 
CALLIE No. Of course he is. | didn't mean— 


DOLLY — charge us a lot of money to teach him what 
he already knows? I don’t think so, Callie. 


Delores drops the open pizza box in front of Victor. 
DELORES Jou didn't slice it, chef. 67 





CUT TO: 

EXT. PETE & DOLLY’S - PARKING LOT - LATER 

scuff scuffa scuff scuft. 

Callie rushes down the steps of the tavern, pulling a 
coat on. Sitting on the hood of his Mustang, Jeff takes 
the cigarette from his mouth. They kiss. 


ping! There is a sound like metal hitting metal. 
Jeff and Callie look up from their embrace toward - 


Tossing GARBAGE BAGS into a steel dumpster, Victor 
also looks about for the source of the sound. Making 
eye contact with Jeff and Callie, he gives a friendly nod. 


Jeff and Callie both wave back. 
Victor turns away, heading toward the back of the 
restaurant. 


Callie takes Jeff's cigarette from his hand. She takes a 
slow drag. Jeff says something to her, quiet. She laughs. 


Victor stiffens. 

He stands pressed against the brick exterior of the tavern. 
His pants are hanging wide open in the front, the but- 
ton popped off. He closes his eyes, the sound of Callie 
laughing still hanging in the air as they drive off. 


Suddenly, shrill voices rise from inside the tavern . . . 
DELORES 0.5.) Apologize? Apologize for what? What did 
| say? Leo, did you hear me say anything nasty? 

LEO /0.5.) Don't drag me into this. 

DOLLY (0.5.) You have a bad attitude, Delores. 
DELORES (0.5.) What am I supposed to say? “Gee, Sally" — 
DOLLY /0.5.) —Callie— 


DELORES (0.5.) —‘‘I'm really sorry for not saying ‘excuse 
me’ when you were standing in my fucking way.” 


DOLLY 0.5.) Cursing does not make your argument any 
more persuasive. There comes a time— 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - KITCHEN - NIGHT 

Looking through the food slot - at the bar - Dolly and 
Delores squabble. Leo sits between them, staring at 
the TV. 


DOLLY —there comes a time when you have to think 
about the future. 


DELORES And what is the future? Her? How long do you 
think she’s gonna hang around this bone orchard? 


Victor stands at the back door of the kitchen, holding his 
pants—watching— 


DOLLY (0.5.) That's up to my son, Victor. 


DELORES /0.5.) Bullshit! Don't talk to me about my atti- 
tude. | have a job to do and I don’t have time to hold her 
hand. 


Victor crosses to the stockroom. 


DOLLY 0.5.) | don't want any more of this tonight. You 
have a very bad reputation, Delores. It gets you in trouble 
with people— 


Dolly retreats into the kitchen crossing toward the rear. 
DOLLY And that rubs off on my tavern. 


In the shadows of the stockroom, Victor finds a safety pin 
in a drawer. He fastens bis pants, watching in the dark 
as— 


Delores bursts into the kitchen. She crosses toward— 
Dolly, who stands over a steaming pot, her hand moving 
from ber temples to ber neck, unwilling to look at Delores. 


DELORES Someone writes something on the mirror. Who 
the fuck knows who did it? 


DOLLY |'ve had enough, Delores. Please. 


DELORES No. | want to set it straight. Someone writes 
something on the mirror. It could be about you. 


DOLLY (Hissing) Oh, yes, I’m sure. It’s not about me, 
Delores. I didn’t take that /rucker home with me. 


Dolly crosses to her easy chair. Delores follows. 


DELORES What do you want from me? I’m a block of ice. 
I'm a goddamn celibate. Don't laugh! That goes for Leo and 
all the fuck-ups who ever waltzed through here. 


Dolly looks up. 


DOLLY What about Pete? Were you a block of ice with 
him? What about my husband, Delores? 


Delores stands silent. Her shoulders fall. She sees Victor 
standing in the stockroom doorway—hearing this. 


Dolly pulls at a thread on her easy chair. 
Delores storms out, the door swinging bebind her. 


DELORES (Stomping about, getting her coat) Fifteen 
years ago! Jesus Christ! I’m not supposed to have a life, is 
that it? Me and Victor are supposed to just tend to you and 
follow your orders and never cross the line— 


Leo tries to intercept Delores, offering comfort. 
DELORES (et away from me. 

Dolly squints. She shouts out to Delores. 

DOLLY | 've got your number, Delores Kiefer. You are a s/u/. 


The door slams. Dolly turns away. Sullen. Suddenly, she 
begins lo weep. 


A 


. a ene an 
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She covers her face with her hands. 
Victor shuffles into the kitchen. He picks up a box of 
Kleenex. He takes it to his mother. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. PETE & DOLLY'S - PARKING LOT - NIGHT 
vavavavavavavavavavava. 

Her face twisted, eyes wet from the fight, Delores 
struggles to start her Dodge. 


DELORES Shit! 
She digs through her purse, producing a cigarette. Still 
rummaging for matches, Delores looks up, noticing - 


Through the sooty windshield, Leo pulls on his coat, 
crossing to her car, eyes fixed upon her. 


Delores watches him approach with dread, the ciga- 
rette hanging on her lip. She finds a matchbook in her 
purse. But the book’s empty. 


Leo stands beside her grimy window. He lights a match, 
cupping the flame just on the other side of the glass. 


Delores does not look at him. She tries to start her car 
again. vavavavavavavavava. Nothing. 


Leo's match burns out. He lights another, cupping it. 


Delores rolls down her window a bit, guiding the tip of 
her cigarette into Leo's flame. The cigarette burns. 


Delores takes the smoke in deep. 


Leo crosses and enters her Dodge from the other side. 
He lights his own cigarette. Delores does not look at him. 


The “Pete & Dolly's Tavern” sign glows red from above. 
Leo watches it. 


LEO What was he like? 

DELORES Who’ 

LEO Pete. 

DELORES Sad. Pete was a very sad man. 
LEO Like me? 

Delores smiles dully. 

DELORES No. 

Delores tries to start her car again; vavavava—nothing. 
DELORES You gonna take me home? 
LEO Sure. 

DELORES Don't get stupid ideas, Leo. 
LEO What are you talking about? 


DELORES Honey, it’s just not there. It’s all dried up. 
Delores pushes out her cigarette. Leo pouts. 
LEO Why do you have to say things like that? 


Delores smiles softly. She shakes her head. 
Leo looks up, a sad spark in his eye. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - AT THE BAR - DUSK (NEXT DAY) 
Sleet drizzles down the windows of the tavern. 

Callie sits erect, motionless at the bar. 


DOLLY There. 


Dolly snips a line of thread from a HAND-EMBROI- 
DERED PATCH on Callie’s blouse. The patch reads: 
CALLIE. 


clap clap clap. A CUSTOMER (waiting for pizza) 
applauds. So does the gas man (grinning at the bar) 
and so does Victor, standing at the kitchen door. 


At the register, Delores turns, joining in the applause. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - LATER - NIGHT - RAIN 
The Genesee Cream Ale clock says: 11:45. 

The Molson’s clock says: 12:45. 


wwwwWWWrrmmmm. Callie vacuums the floor at the 
far end of the restaurant. She watches Victor anxiously. 


Sitting in his booth, Victor flips through a STACK OF 
PICTURES. Before him sits a HALF-EATEN PIZZA and a 
can of SODA. 


The pictures: 

Dolly in her easy chair. Leo grinning, debonair. 

Then, some shots of Victor flipping dough, spreading 
sauce. And among these, a single picture of Callie grin- 
ning wide and beautifully, tlour in her hair. 


Victor pauses at this picture, his eyes full of love. Aware 
of Callie’s intermittent glances, he moves on through the 
stack. 


The pictures that follow are not trom the restaurant: 
Jeff and Callie - riverside, holding each other. Then, 
night pictures: a campfire. Jeff's eyes red from the flash. 


Uneasy, Victor looks back toward - 
Leo, at the bar, who looks back to the television. 


Callie’s vacuum hose gets tangled with a POOL PLAYER. 


CALLIE Sorry. 


Victor discreetly returns to the first picture of Callie, 69 
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flour in her hair. He removes it from the pack, letting it 
fall onto the seat beside him. His eyes riveted upon Cal- 
lie as she vacuums, he gingerly SLIDES THE PHOTO 
INTO A FOLDED MENU. 


The vacuum shuts off. Victor looks up. 
Suddenly, Callie is above him, kneeling on the next 
booth, looking down. 


VICTOR They re nice. 

CALLIE | like the ones of you making pizza. 

Victor shakes his head shamefully, flipping through the pack. 
VICTOR | don't know about that. 

Callie smiles. 

CALLIE You got something there on your chin. 

Victor wipes frantically at bis chin, removing the fleck. 
CUT TO: 

EXT. PETE & DOLLY'S - BACK DOOR - NIGHT - RAIN 


Victor gathers garbage bags in the dark, 
THE FOLDED MENU TUCKED UNDER HIS ARM. 


We hear Dolly in the b.g.: “/ just hope it doesnt freeze 
over.” Delores stands in the doorway of the stockroom. 


DELORES What's the menu for? 
Victor does not reply, dragging away the garbage bags, 


the menu still tucked under his arm. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PARTY AT SOMEONE'S PARENTS’ HOUSE - NIGHT 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE FROM THE LAKESIDE are gath- 
ered, Callie among them. Jeff sits on the edge of a 
couch, casually singing. ANOTHER GUY accompanies 
him with a second guitar. 


JEFF “—could eat twenty hot dogs/Wash it down with 
two gallons of beer/Pitchers would pray to the heavens/ 
Whenever Babe stepped to the plate/Mr. Ruth would be first 
to tell you/You gotta be fat to be great.” 


Sitting on the floor, Callie shows her pictures to WO GIRL- 
FRIENDS. 


CALLIE That's Victor. 

DONNA 0h my God. Look how big that guy is. 

JEAN Is that who Jeff wrote the song about? 

CALLIE No. He never met him. 

DONNA He's so big. 

CALLIE Jeff doesn’t want to go inside ‘cause—I don't 





know— cause he thinks they're all trash or something. 


Donna looks at Jean scandalously—trouble in paradise? 


JEFF “And how about Marlon Brando/He’s the best actor 
around/Did you get to see his latest movie?/He must ve 
weighed 400 pounds/I hear he’s got a thing for Hiiagen- 
Dazs/Buys his ice cream by the crate/Yeah. Okay. Sean Penn 
might be good/But he's gotta be fat to be great.” 


CLOSE ON - CALLIE looks at - 


THE PICTURE OF VICTOR smiling sweetly. In the pack, 
she finds A MISFRAMED PICTURE OF JEFF ~ his head 
cut off by the edge of the photo. She places it in front 
of the shot of Victor, creating a composite man. Vic- 
tor’s gentle face atop Jeff's slender body. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - BATHROOM - MORNING 
Victor sits in his robe on the toilet. 

He gazes at the STOLEN PHOTO OF CALLIE. 


Water drips. The sink is cluttered with prescription bot- 
tles. a bottle of Sominex, nail polish and a set of dentures 
in a glass. 


Victor's reverie is suddenly broken by - the sound of 
the dog barking - and Dolly chattering - “Shhh. Hush 
up. now.” Victor slips the photo into his robe pocket. 


He brushes his teeth, looking at himself in the mirror. 
He pulls a bathroom scale out from under the sink. 
He stands on it. 304 Ibs. 


Victor takes off his slippers. His bathrobe. 
He steps on the scale again: 304 Ibs. 


CUT TO: 
INT. MODINO HOUSE - KITCHEN - MORNING 
Nanny eats tentatively from her bowl, her eyes upon - 





Victor, who washes dishes. He wears sweat pants and a 
sweatshirt that pinches in the pits. Talk radio plays. 


In a nightie and slippers, Dolly crosses slowly to the table, 
where there sits - 


A BEAUTIFUL BREAKFAST - FOR ONE. 


Dolly notices this, taking a bite of toast. 


DOLLY You eat already? 
Victor turns. He shakes his head. Dolly smiles. 


DOLLY Well. You shouldn't skip breakfast—it’s the most — 
important— 


VICTOR | im fat, ma. 


This hits hard. Dolly is frozen. 





DOLLY You are not fat. You are not.—You're well- 
built—yYou're husky. —You 're macho! 


Victor spins, slamming a pot down. 

VICTOR | am fat, ma! 

Dolly is stricken. She steps backward, whimpering . . . 
DOLLY (Quietly) There's more of you to love. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. CROSSING TWO-LANE BRIDGE - MORNING 
In his sweat pants, Victor takes Nanny for a walk. 


Nanny pulls stubbornly at the leash. Suddenly, the fat 
dog sits down in the middle on the road, right on the 
double line. 


A CAR SWERVES, looping around Victor and Nanny. 
Embarrassed, Victor tries to get Nanny moving, pulling 
on the leash. But the dog sits there, lazy, unresponsive. 


The Nike-clad jogger runs past, his golden retriever 
keeping perfect stride. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CONVENIENCE STORE - MORNING 
LOOKING OUT THROUGH THE GLASS - 
Nanny, tied to a post, whines and pulls. 


INSIDE THE STORE - 
Darlene (the clerk) reads a newspaper, glum. Smoking. 


Victor, in his sweats, picks up a bottle of DIET SALAD 
DRESSING. A quart of SKIM MILK. He turns, his eye 
catching - 


AN ULTRA SLIM-FAST FLOOR DISPLAY. 
A grinning cardboard Tommy LaSorda holds out a can- 
ister. 


DARLENE TOTALS VICTOR'S GROCERIES. 
Victor watches her, anxious for her to make a comment 
on the can of Slim-Fast. But she is oblivious. Distant. 


Victor notices - AN ACE BANDAGE ON HER WRIST - 
as she punches the register keys. Her arm has faint 
bruises. The ring is gone. 


Darlene looks up, dull-eyed. 
Victor smiles gently, uneasy. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. CONVENIENCE STORE - MORNING 
Holding his sack of groceries, Victor stands before - 


NANNY’S EMPTY LEASH, tied to the post. 
She has pulled free from her collar and gotten away. 


Victor walks out into the parking lot, looking about. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. CROSSING TWO-LANE BRIDGE - MORNING 
Floating down the river, a branch. 


Victor walks, his sack of groceries and Nanny’s empty 
leash in his hands. He looks about nervously for Nanny. 
He glances over the railing. 


A YOUNG WOMAN lies facedown in the icy water. 
VICTOR'S GROCERIES AND THE LEASH DROP TO THE 
GROUND. 


BENEATH TWO-LANE BRIDGE - CLOSE - THE BODY 
Victor kneels, turning the woman over. /T 1S CALLIE. 
Her tender skin rubbery, blue and translucent, mud on 
her face. Eyes stare upward, watery, dull. 

A GOLD HEART hangs around her neck. 


Victor clumsily moves his hands. He gasps for air. 


He touches Callie’s face, her cheek, brushing away the 
mud. Her body clings to her clothing. He shakes her 


gently. 
No response. She is dead. 


Victor stares, terrified. 


VICTOR Oh my God... 


Victor leans down, pressing his mouth gingerly against 
Callie’s blue lips. He blows gently. (So gently that all the 
air squirts out the sides.) He looks at her, his eyes wide. 


No response. 


He blows again, this time pressing harder against her 
mouth. He holds her head firmly in his hands. 
Kissing /blowing. 


Her eyes flutter. 


He kisses/blows again. 

Her eyes open weakly, slowly, like Sleeping Beauty's. 
She blinks. She is looking straight up at Victor. 

Color begins to blossom in her cheeks. 


Astonished, Victor leans down and kisses/blows again, 
gently. Callie stares upward at him, bleary. She suddenly 
starts to cough up water. 


Victor smiles nervously and leans away. 
Callie is breathing on her own. 

Victor stands. In awe. Proud. 

A plane flies overhead. Passes. 

Victor looks back down to Callie. 


But she is gone. Just some frosted moss. 71 








Standing there, disconcerted, on the bridge, the gro- 
ceries and the leash still in his arms, Victor rises from the 
daydream. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. MODINO HOUSE - FRONT STOOP - MORNING 
Wet with mud and dried grass, Nanny sits on the front 
steps. She whines eagerly at the door. Victor lets her in. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - MORNING 

His bag of groceries on the kitchen counter, Victor 
holds the can of ULTRA SLIM-FAST, scrutinizing the 
instructions. Then, he notices - 


His mother’s place at the table: 
There is one clean bite out of her toast. 
The rest of the breakfast is untouched. 


Victor looks about, confused. 
He crosses to his mother's bedroom. 


It is empty. The bed unmade. 


VICTOR Ma’ 

Victor looks to— 

Nanny sits before the bathroom door, whimpering. 
Victor pushes it open. 


Dolly is on the floor. 
Still in her nightie, she lies face down on the tile. 
She does not move. Her hand clutches her neck. 


Victor kneels beside his mother’s body. 
He puts his hand on her back. 


VICTOR Ma’ 


She is very still. Suddenly, her back rises, then falls. 
Then—afler a moment—again. She is breathing. 


VICTOR (Whimpering) Oh my God, oh my God. . . 


Victor watches her, intense. 
Nanny watches, too, whining nervously. 


Her back rises. Her back falls. Her eyes blink open. 
Suddenly, she pulls herself a few inches from the cold tile. 


DOLLY (oo. How did I get down here? 
Victor stares at his mother, bis eyes filled with fear: 
CUT TO: 


INT./EXT. VICTOR'S FORD - DRIVING - DAY 
Nervous, Victor drives through a RUST BELT TOWN. 


Dolly sits, slumped against the back door, her legs up 
on the seat. She holds her swollen neck. She watches 


out her window as - 


THEIR CAR MOVES ONTO THE EXPANSIVE NEW- 
BURGH BEACON BRIDGE - Cars pass on the left - 
whoooooosh - and right - whoooooosh. 


Victor speeds the car up. Then, even more... 
He passes a car. He passes a big truck. whoooooosh. 


Dolly opens her eyes, suddenly disturbed. 


DOLLY \ictor 

Victor does not turn to face bis mother. 

Dolly leans forward. staring at the speedometer. 

DOLLY | ic/or! 

Victor turns around, glaring. His eves wide and pan- 
icked. his face wet with perspiration. Dolly softens. 
DOLLY |’ in no rush. We'll just end up waiting anyway. 
It's Sunday. I'm fine. 

Obedient, Victor eases up on the gas. 

whoooosh! 7he big (ruck overtakes them. 

Dolly sits back against the door. She closes her eves: 

She sighs, dabbing her face with a towel. 

DOLLY Men don't feel like they're getting anywhere unless 
they pass other cars. Women look at the scenery. They watch 
the houses and the trees. They watch the world going by, so 
they know they're getting somewhere. Men just watch cars. 


whoooosh! Another car passes. 

CUT TO: 

INT. UPSTATE HOSPITAL EXAMINATION ROOM - DAY 
Dolly holds Victor's hand tightly. The DOCTOR (GRUBER, 


A BLACK MAN) wears glasses and pokes at Dolly's 
swollen neck. 


DOLLY —1to keep pressure on it with my fingers. 
GRUBER This was eight weeks ago? 

DOLLY \es. 

The doctor looks through a manila folder. 
GRUBER U!h—do you know what tests were run? 
DOLLY | don't think he ran any tests. 

The doctor looks at Victor through his thick glasses. 


lictor shrugs. 


CUT TO: 

INT. UPSTATE HOSPITAL LOBBY - LATER 

Victor struggles to sit comfortably on a hot pink plastic 

chair, much too small for someone of his girth. He 

holds a pack of RED TWIZZLER LICORICE, a single 73 
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large bite taken out of the top of all 12 licorice sticks. 
A DESK NURSE stands in front of him. 


DESK NURSE ... She won't wake up until morning, We 
can call you if—I mean, you don’t have to stay, but you 
can... Ican get you a pillow. (Beat) Would you like to talk 
to the doctor? 


Victor thinks, then shakes his head. 

DESK NURSE Are you sure? 

Victor nods. 

DESK NURSE (kay. Let me know if you need anything. 


The desk nurse departs. 


Victor gets up, and the hot pink chair comes u ith him for 


a moment, stuck on bis ass. It drops as he straightens. 
Victor pulls on his jacket. He presses the elevator button. 
GRUBER /0..5.) Excuse me, Mr. Modino. 


Victor turns around. It is Dr. Gruber. 
He pulls Victor to the side, speaking quielly. 


GRUBER Look, I can’t speak for your regular doctor and 
| don't want to get into that, not now, but I can tell you . .. 
there was something there, and if it’s malignant, and I’m 
not saying it is... but— 


A WOMAN WALKS PAST WITH HER SON IN AN ARM 
CAST. The boy is crying, and the woman is picking 
something out of his hair. 


GRUBER —with the time that’s gone by undiagnosed, 
well. there could be some spread. In the glands, it’s very fast. 
Victor rolls his tongue over his teeth, looking at the floor. 


GRUBER | just want you to understand what we could be 
facing here. 


Victor nods. 
bing! 7he elevator door opens. Victor steps inside. 
CUT TO: 


INT./EXT. DRIVING HOME - LATE AFTERNOON 
Victor drives. Talk radio plays. 


OUT THE SIDE WINDOW - 
A lone figure - a man in a big white chef's hat - walk- 
ing along the shoulder. 


A SIGN reads: The Culinary Institute. 
An IVY-COVERED CAMPUS. 


Victor drives on, his eyes darting to the rearview mirror. 
















CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S TAVERN - AT THE BAR - NIGHT 
Callie taps on the light switch, restoring the bar light. 
She holds a paper bag. 


Delores stands beside her, examining TWO GREETING 
CARDS. She closes the first card, expressionless. She 
fingers the second one open, reading the sentiments. 
Unimpressed, she hands them both back to Callie. 


Leo sits at the end of the bar. He holds out his hand. 


LEO Can | see? 
Leo fumbles with them, glancing al Delores. 
DELORES | don’t know, Callie. These are like she's dying 


or something. 


Delores moves off toward a table. 
Leo stares at the cards, rubbing his chin. 


LEO | got acard once from the girls over at Caldor’s—lI was 
out for two weeks, with mono—no comments, please—and 
it was. this card, it had this little guy with a potbelly and it 
looked like he was sick in bed, you know? But when you 
opened it up, he was actually in bed with a bunch of very 
well-endowed women. (He smiles, remembering) What 
did—Shit. I forgot what it said, but it was funny. I mean, 
these are sweet and everything. But funny cards— 


Callie looks over toward the food slot. 
LEO (0.8.) They cheer you up. 


She finds—Victor staring at her. 
Callie turns back around and takes the two cards from Leo. 


She pivots back toward the slot, but Victor ts gone. 
CALLIE Victor? 

Callie leans in the food slot. Victor is not there. 

Leo smiles at Callie slyly. 

Delores has moved to the register, punching in a check. 
CALLIE (70 Delores) | wanted to show him the cards. 
Delores doesn't respond. 

CALLIE (7hrough the slot again) Victor? 


DELORES Honey. You can’t work him into a lather every 
goddamn night of the week. 


ding! Delores pushes shut the register drawer. 
CALLIE What is that supposed to mean? 
Leo laughs through his nose. 


CUT TO: 
INT. MODINO HOUSE - KITCHEN ~- DAY 





The sink is cluttered with dirty dishes. 
Dolly's unfinished breakfast plate sits on the table exact- 
ly as it was left the day she fell ill. Talk radio plays. 


i.e 
Victor puts down a bowl of dog food. 


Nanny growls, sitting rebelliously in the doorway of 
Dolly's bedroom. She lies down, watching Victor closely. 


CUT TO: 
Victor sits at his place at the table. He stirs a SLIM- 
FAST SHAKE as he reads a folded section of the news- 


paper. 


CLOSE ON - AN ARTICLE - about an ice carver at the 
Culinary Institute. A PICTURE shows the ice carver at 
work on a giant SWAN. 


Victor sips his shake. 
There is a sound. He looks up trom the article. 


ACROSS FROM HIM - CALLIE (“WET CALLIE") soak- 
ing wel, exactly as she was when “rescued,” eating one 
of Victor's breakfasts. She bites a piece of toast. 

WET CALLIE \inmm. Cinnamon. 

“Wet Callie” looks up at Victor. She beams. 

CUT TO: 

EXT. 24-HOUR GAS AND CIGS - NIGHT 


Jeff stands in a glass booth. He runs a credit card pur- 
chase through for a MAN IN SOILED WORK CLOTHES. 


INSIDE A LIGHTED VAN at the pump, A SHIRTLESS MAN 
pulls on a fresh shirt, throwing a crumpled sweaty one 
into the back. He is well-built, strong. He notices - 


Callie, behind Jeff, in the shadows. She sits on a crate 
of motor oil. She is checking herself in a clip-on visor 
mirror that hangs on a RACK OF AUTO ACCESSORIES. 


The man in the van stares at Callie. 
Callie nervously returns the glance. 


His partner joins him in the van and they depart. 
Jeff turns around to Callie. He sighs. 


JEFF Whatever. 

CALLIE | have Mondays and Tuesdays off. | mean, here | am. 
JEFF Nothing's ever happening on Mondays and Tuesdays. 
Jeff crosses to Callie. Callie smiles. 

CALLIE At least I'm not up at school. 


Jeff kisses her. She wraps her legs around him, taking his 
kiss deeper. She runs her hand up bis shirt. 


He kisses her neck. He unbuttons the first button of her 


sweater, moving lower, pawing ber blouse. She kisses his 
hair: 


Intertwined. they move into the shadows behind the crates. 
Callie pulls off her sweater and spreads it down, lying 
back on the floor in a loose V-neck. Jeff kneels over her. 


CALLIE What if someone 
JEFF We re invisible. 


? 





Jeff kisses her lips, her neck, moving down to her soft belly: 


He unzips her jeans, pulling them inside out. off her legs. 
Callie smiles. Jeff lowers into the darkness. 

Ihey kiss. Callie helps Jeff find her. He kisses her ear, ber 
neck, moving faster. Callie looks about the dark chamber. 
suddenly distant. Her eyes come upon— 


A POSTER OF A PENN STATE MOTOR OIL GIRL. 


THE STREET LIGHT'S GLOW ON THE CEILING. 
A roll of flypaper hangs down, encrusted with dead flies. 


A DISPLAY RACK OF ASPIRINS . . . AND CONDOMS. 


Callie stares upward, numb. 
Jeff arches, holding Callie tight. 


CUT TO: 

INT. UPSTATE HOSPITAL ROOM - LATE AFTERNOON 
A football game on a small TV. 

CALLIE’S GET-WELL CARD sits on a bedside table beside 
a water glass and a box of Polygrip. 


Dolly sits upright in a hospital bed, the pink Samsonite 
case open at her feet. There are bandages around her 
shoulder and neck. She strains to read a section of a 
folded newspaper. (The ice-carving article.) 


A WRINKLY OLD PAIR OF FEET stick out from an adja- 
cent bed, their owner obscured by a yellow divider curtain. 


Victor picks at the peeling arm of his vinyl chair. 


DOLLY \ictor, the runway expansion is going to go 
through, you know that, and then boom. The restaurant 
could be a gold mine. 


VICTOR That could be years. 


DOLLY | worry, that’s all. (Looking al the newspaper) 
Fondue, sushi... | don't know. | mean, what about the 
business? (Beat) The restaurant is going to be yours. That 
might be sooner than later. 


Victor glares at the television. 
ON TV, AN AD FOR ULTRA SLIM-FAST DIET DRINK. 


Before and after pictures are flashed over and over. 
TWO NURSES pass by the curtain, laughing. 75 
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DOLLY They should go to cooking school. They feed me 
baby food—cold carrots—in a Dixie cup. That's my dinner. 


CUT TO: 

ALONG THE RIVERSIDE —- DAY 

Buds forming. Water dripping. 
Purplish trees along the thawing lake. 


At the road's shoulder, A SNAPPING TURTLE pushes 
through the dried grass, moving out onto the wet asphalt. 


The turtle makes its way across the double yellow as - 
whoosh! 


A CAR RIPS PAST, just missing it. The turtle continues 
its steady progress as ANOTHER CAR ROARS RIGHT 
OVER IT, both tires missing it. 


It pops its head out of the shell. Resolute, it continues 
its progress toward the churning river. 


It moves off the asphalt, shuffling past A FLATTENED 
RACCOON CARCASS, advancing onto the mossy shoul- 
der of the riverside, toward the river. 


plop. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - STOCKROOM - AFTERNOON 
A BOWL OF HALF-EATEN SALAD drops to the floor. 
Among cans of tomato puree and 20-Ib. bags of 
semolina flour, Victor sleeps in the shadows. 


Delores stands in the doorway. 


DELORES Knock, knock? 
Victor looks up, startled. 


Delores sits down on a crate beside him. 
She reaches in her purse and pulls out a cigarette. 


DELORES | have something for you. It might be a little 
melted. | had my purse next to the radiator. 


Delores holds out a MOUNDS BAR. Victor takes it. 
VICTOR Thanks. 


DELORES Eat it. | was on line at Shop-Rite and I remem- 
bered how much you loved coconut when you were a kid. 


VICTOR |'|I save it for later. 
THROUGH THE STOCKROOM DOOR - 


Callie joyfully greets THREE FRIENDS: a young woman 
(DONNA), and two guys: JEFF and TONY. 


Victor watches as - Callie seats them at a booth. 


Delores pulls a lighter from her purse, lights her ciga- 
rette, watching... 


THROUGH THE STOCKROOM DOOR - 
Jeff plays music on the jukebox. He walks back to their 
booth, glancing to the shadowed doorway - 


Where Victor sits, watching. 
A plane whines overhead. 


Delores takes a drag on her cigarette. She stares at the 
ceiling, following the sound of the plane with her eyes. 


DELORES Sometime | want to take you to this spot I found, 
off 9W—near the back entrance to Stewart. It’s a dirt road. 
And you can park, right next to the runway. By the fence. 


Victor is oblivious, still staring out at - 


Donna and Tony are laughing as Callie plays waitress, 
“taking their order.” Holding out her waitress pad and 
pulling a pencil from her ear, she sashays about (like 
Delores), leaning on a chair, her hip jutting out. 


Jeff rolls the cue ball around the pool table. He looks up 
and again notices - 


Victor, still looking at him/them/Callie through the stock- 
room doorway. 


DELORES | go there some nights after work. And I watch 
the planes. You look up and they're coming in, coming over 
you with this sound—you think they're going to rip the roof 
right off. Right on top of you. 


Standing at the pool table, Jeff is not amused by the “act.” 
DELORES Victor. 


Victor turns, blank-faced. Delores glares. 
But when she traces the line from Victor ’s eyes through the 
doorway to Callie, she softens. 


DELORES Go home. 
VICTOR It’s seven o'clock. 


DELORES (Go home and get some sleep. You don’t need 
this—to be watching this. 


VICTOR What about the pies? 
DELORES We ran out of gas. 


Victor smiles wearily. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - VICTOR'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
It is dark, clothes are strewn about. 

The DIGITAL CLOCK reads 7:22. AN OPEN BOTTLE 
OF SOMINEX and A CAN OF SODA sit on Victor's bed- 
side table. A television drones in the living room. 


Victor lies faceup in bed, rigid - wide awake, fully 


ee en — sR R 


dressed. He reads the side of the sleeping pill bottle, 
then pops another pill. He closes his eyes as a plane 
passes overhead. 


Suddenly, he opens them, looking at - 
In the darkness - The Farrah poster on the wall. 


But Farrah is gone - there is just an empty back- 
ground. A wet spot on the mat where her ass was. 


Victor is alarmed. He sits up. 

creak, shuttle. The dog barks. 

Somebody is walking down the hall. 

Victor jumps from bed, peering down the hall. 
Nothing. A breeze blows. 

Suddenly: the phone rings. 

CUT TO: 

VICTOR PICKS IT UP. 

VICTOR Hello? 


DOLLY 1:0.) Sweetheart, do me a favor. | need my nail 
kit. It's under the bathroom sink. 


Dolly speaks in a depressed whisper. 

Farrah has reappeared in her poster, smiling down on 
Victor. 

VICTOR I'll bring it tomorrow. 

Dolly sighs; it makes a strange hollow sound on the phone. 


DOLLY (1:0.) Oh, well. 1 guess it's late—Are you all right? 
| called the restaurant. 


“Wet Callie” stands in the door of Victor's bedroom, her 
hair back-lit by the throbbing television. She looks like an 
angel. 


DOLLY /1:0.) It’s very quiet here. (Sighing) You get your 
rest. | don’t need to see you every day. Are you all right? 


CUT TO: 
INT. MODINO HOUSE - BATHROOM - NIGHT 
Victor slaps water on his face. 


He opens the medicine chest. He loads a bag with 
Dolly's toiletries. Fumbling, he produces A BOTTLE OF 
RED NAIL POLISH. 


He pauses, examining the bottle. He opens it. 
He smears a line on the mirror, making an “S”. 


Bright red enamel - the same color as the graffiti on the 
restaurant mirror. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOSPITAL ROOM - LATER - NIGHT 

A nail file and the bottle of polish sit on her bed tray. 
Dolly pulls at a plastic IV BAG, her fingernails painted red. 


DOLLY Remember when we left you all alone on Saint 
Patty’s Day—how you filled up all those baggies with col- 
ored water? How old were you? Ten? All over the house. 
Every color in the rainbow. Your father threw a fit. 


. 


Victor nods, exhausted (fighting the sleeping pills). He 
sils slumped in the vinyl chair. He smiles weakly. 


Dolly sighs. She closes her eyes. 

DOLLY How we doing on those veal patties | made up? 
Victor does not reply, bis groggy eyes glued to the throb- 
bing light of the television. 

DOLLY Victor’ 

VICTOR Fine. 

DOLLY You've been feeding Nanny from the yellow cans? 
Victor vaguely nods as his head rocks backward. 


Suddenly Victor sits up, rubbing his face. He looks to his 
mother, sleeping. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOSPITAL CORRIDOR - NIGHT 

A thick strand of fluorescent tape cordons off the elevator. 
Victor stands a moment, groggy and perplexed, then 
steps awkwardly over the ribbon. He presses the “down” 
button. 


At a nearby desk, AN INTERN speaks in a hush to a 
DESK NURSE. 

INTERN |... no, no... obstructive jaundice. 

DESK NURSE Where are they putting him? 

INTERN On the third floor. 

DESK NURSE 0h, good. 

Victor presses the elevator button again. 


INTERN They booked the whole wing for the police 
entourage or whatever. Witness Protection. (Beat) If you 
ask me, they should make assholes like that stand trial 
AS IS. 





THE ELEVATOR DOOR SLIDES OPEN. 
Victor is about to step inside, but realizes - 


THERE IS NO ELEVATOR. 
It is just an open shaft, leading downward into darkness. 


The nurse and intern babble on, oblivious to Victor. 77 
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Victor backs away from the open shaft. 
He carefully sidesteps back over the yellow ribbon. 


A sign reads: OUT OF ORDER. 
He heads down the hall toward a door marked EXIT. 


CUT TO: 
INT. HOSPITAL - VENDING MACHINE AREA - NIGHT 
Gummi Bears. Mounds. Snickers. Twinkies. 


Victor stares hazily at the alternatives. 

A Post-it note reads: OUT OF ORDER. 

CUT TO: 

INT. HOSPITAL SNACK COUNTER - NIGHT 


Two styrene tanks flush with vivid orange and purple 
syrup. Hot dogs spin on greasy rollers. 


Victor stands at the counter, looking at the backlit 
menu hanging on the wall. 


At the far end. AMIDDLE-AGED WAITRESS in heavy 
mascara sits motionless on a stool, lost in a romance 
novel. Her name tag reads: BLANCHE. 

VICTOR Hello? 

She doesn't respond. Victor stands there. Patient. 

MAN /0.5.) Take whatever you want. She don’t care. 
Victor turns. 


Hunched at a booth, A MAN. He is drawn, his skin the 
grayish yellow of a nonstop smoker. He wears a hospital 
gvoun. He stops eating bis hot dog. 


MAN Buns are right under the counter. (Bea/) You want me 
to get you one? 


Victor shakes bis head. 
VICTOR (Again: lo the waitress) Hello? 


The waitress does not look up. 
Victor shifts, uncomfortable. 
The man notices Victor's Yankee jacket. 


MAN You a fan or you just bought the jacket? 
VICTOR Pin. 


MAN | bet you're a Thurman Munson man. Seventy-nine. 
Am | right? 


Victor nods. He looks back to the oblivious waitress. 
MAN Me, too. (Beat) Hey. Bud. Look. 


The man takes his silverware and drops it on the floor. 
It clatters loudly. 


The waitress does not react. 


MAN The invisible fucking man. That's me, baby. It's rub- 
bing off. Just take one. 


Victor stands, unsure. He watches the waitress intensely. 
MAN (0 on. Pretend you're in heaven. 

Victor tentatively crosses around the counter. 

The waitress does not look up. 

MAN Thats it! 


Victor finds the buns. He tongs a hot dog and quickly 
crosses around to an adjacent booth. The man looks up, 
Lrinning. 


MAN Big as an ox but no one sees you. | got the same 
thing only | ain't big. I just talk a lot. And no one hears me. 
Then a funny thing happens. | start whispering. Suddenly, 
evervone hears me. 


Victor takes a bite of the hot dog, trying to ignore the man. 
MAN You're not sick, are you? 

Victor shakes his head. 

MAN Your mother? 

Victor nods, stunned. 


MAN That's tough. That's the toughest one. Except for los- 
ing a kid. Watching a kid die. That is it. That's the toughest 
one. 


VICTOR Are you sick? 


MAN Oh. They say I'm getting better, but I don't buy green 
bananas anymore. They just want me out of here. 


Victor turns, nolicing— 


AT THE COUNTER - 
The waitress - alert and buoyant - serves coffee toa 
doctor. They chat. 


The man grins at Victor. 


MAN Munson’s our type. Didn't need a plane crash to get 
my attention. But that’s what he did, you know? He crashed 
that plane right on purpose— cause he got sick of it, los- 
ing all the lime’s light to Reggie. 





The man turns away, sucking on his cigarette. 


MAN Now Reggie gets fat—and Thurmon, he’s the god- 
damn patron saint of baseball. 


CUT TO: 

INT. DOLLY'S HOSPITAL ROOM - NIGHT 
Rubbing his face, Victor turns the corner to Dolly's room. 
Yellow curtains are drawn around Dolly's bed. 





VICTOR Ma’ 


Victor pulls open the curtains. The bed is empty. The 
mattress bare. New bedding sits at the foot. 


Victor backs away. 


In the adjacent bed, the pair of wrinkly feet stick out 
from the sheets. 


As Victor backs toward the door - 


The adjacent patient becomes visible. 
Itis a VERY WRINKLY OLD WOMAN. She is watching TV. 
She looks at Victor. She smiles sadly. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOSPITAL LOBBY/CORRIDOR - NIGHT 
Victor stands in the hallway, frozen. 

He approaches a counter. 


The desk nurse is not there. There is a noise: 

Down the hall, THE DESK NURSE WORKS WITH THE 
INTERN, moving some equipment into a room, dealing 
with an emergency. 


On the other side of the counter sits DOLLY'S PINK SAM- 
SONITE CASE, and beside it, A SEALED PLASTIC BAG. 


Inside: DOLLY'S DENTURES, NAIL POLISH, CALLIE’S 
GREETING CARD AND PERSONAL EFFECTS. 


Victor stares, blanktaced. 


CUT TO: 

INT./EXT. VICTOR'S FORD - NIGHT - RAIN - LATER 
fiftzick. ftftzick. The windshield wipers on Victor's Ford 
smear the sooty water to and fro. Victor drives, shaken, 
squinting against opposing headlights. 


On the car radio: call-in therapy. 

RADIO CALLER (MONTY) (1/0.) Uh. | have a ques- 
tion I've been thinking about. Uh,— 

DR. VISCOUNT (1.0.) Yes? 

Victor stares out at the road. listening. 


MONTY /1:0.)Do you think . . . that people's lives have 
different, like, shapes? 


Victor stops at a red light. 


DR. VISCOUNT (1:0.) Hmm. That's an interesting 
question, Monty. What exactly do you mean? 


vavavavavava gug uga.. . Victor's Ford gurgles loudly. 
Victor shifts it to neutral. The car immediately stalls out. 
He starts it up again and revs the engine. 


WWVVVVVRRRM! 


MONTY (1:0.) Well, the way vou talk sometimes—I 
mean, it seems like you think if people just do what you say, 
that everything is going to go great, everything's going to 
come up roses. 


A CAR PULLS UP alongside. Inside, THREE GIDDY 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS in satin dresses, each wearing 
blue eyeshadow. Two of the girls look across at Victor. 


Victor stares back. 


The girls suddenly break out LAUGHING hysterically, 
like hyenas. 


DR. VISCOUNT /1:0.) Well, no, that’s not entirely true, 
Monty. I just try to help people understand themselves bet- 
ter, understand the choices that they have. Do you have a 
car, Monty? 


MONTY /1:0.) Yeah. 
The light turns green. 


Ihe “Homecoming” car roars ahead. 
lictor presses on the gas and follows. 


DR. VISCOUNT /1:0.) | try to help people get their 
personal cars “tuned up,” you know what | mean? Some- 
times people neglect their personal cars and stop believing 
they can drive them where they want to go. 


The “Homecoming” car disappears around a bend. 


MONTY 1/0.) But don't some people’s lives, aren't 
some people... | mean don’t some people have a shape to 
their lives that isn’t, like, necessarily up, upward? 


DR. VISCOUNT (1:0) | guess vou mean down. Is that 
what you mean, Monty? Do some people's lives go down? 


Victor furrows thoughtfully. 


MONTY (1°0.) Kind of, yeah. | mean, in economics you'd 
call it a downward trend. 


Victor's Ford struggles to mount a STEEP HILL. 
lictor gases it but it still labors. 


From behind. A PICKUP TRUCK FLASHES ITS BRIGHTS. 


DR. VISCOUNT (1:0. ) Is your life in a downward trend, 
Monty? 


MONTY /1°0.) | knew you'd do that. 
DR. VISCOUNT (1:0) Is it’ 


MONTY /1°0.) Well... J definitely fee) Jike the high 
points of my life are behind me. 


DR. VISCOUNT /1/0.) What a terrible way to feel. 


MONTY (1:0) It’s not so bad. It’s realistic. | mean, every- 
body can’t be a somebody in the world and, uh, | think that 
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right there is the problem with the advice that you give. It's 
all pie in the sky. | mean, some cars are just lemons. | mean, 
on some cars a tune-up ain't gonna make no difference. 


Al the top of the bill. the pickup pulls into the opposing lane 


and roars abead. 
honnnnnnnnk! Av oncoming car nearly bits the pickup. 


DR. VISCOUNT /!/0.) You're losing me, Monty. What 
do you want me to say? 


Victor pulls off the road. into the small parking lot in front 
of PETE & DOLLY’S. 

DR. VISCOUNT (1.0.) Do you want me to say that 
you'll never do anything with your life? Fine. With the atti- 
tude you've got, Monty, you're not going anywhere. Is that 
what you wanted to hear? 


MONTY (1:0) Yeah. 


CLOSER ON - VICTOR 
Intense, as he sits, looking at the lighted tavern. He 
shuts off the car. 


Rain is pouring down now. Over the windows. The mir- 
rors. ka-boom: thunder cracks. 


CUT TO: 
INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - NIGHT 
Victor stands in the door, rain falling down behind him. 


The tavern is busy; music plays from the jukebox. 


Leo sits at the bar, talking with ANOTHER MAN in 
work clothes. 


Callie struggles to scribble down an ever-changing 
drink order from a group of MIDDLE-AGED MEN (ELKS 
CLUB) around the pool table. 


Delores moves through the swinging doors, sashaying, 
carrying a pitcher of beer to TWO COUPLES at a booth. 


No one notices Victor as he walks slowly to the back. 


It is as if he is on a ride at Disneyland: everyone in the 
restaurant moves about obliviously, like audio anima- 
tronic dummies. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - STOCKROOM - NIGHT 
Sitting in the shadows, watching the activity through 
the stockroom door, Victor eats the STASHED MOUNDS 
BAR, inhaling it in two bites. Not enough... 


THROUGH THE STOCKROOM DOOR - 
Callie brings a round of beers to the MEN AT THE 
POOL TABLE. Leo crosses, checking his fly. 


Victor reaches deep into a shelf, producing a BOX OF 


CHOCOLATE-COVERED DONUTS. He rips open the 
box and bites into a donut voraciously, tears welling in 
his eyes - 

No one has noticed Victor since he entered the tavern. 
CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - DAY 

drip. drop. Water drips onto dishes piled in the sink. 


Nanny knocks over a bag of dry dog food. She eats 
from the spill. 


Dolly's old breakfast still sits on the table. 
Farrah Fawcett stares down from her poster at - 
Victor, lying faceup in bed. 

hisssssss: the sound of hydraulic brakes. 

Victor turns, peering out his bedside window. 


Outside, ASCHOOL BUS comes to a stop, letting off 
SEVERAL KIDS. Among them, A PUDGY BOY who 
trails behind the rest. Alone. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S TAVERN - NIGHT 

Callie converses with A HANDSOME GUY IN AN 
ATHLETIC JACKET. 


CALLIE | don’t know. I just got sick of it—you know? The 
people there—not you— 
COLLEGE GUY | hear ya. | hear ya. 


Victor turns, pulling a pie from the oven, slicing it, his eyes 
riveted through the slot. 


COLLEGE GUY Greg was talking about you the other day. 
CALLIE Greg Shuler? 

COLLEGE GUY Said he missed you. 

CALLIE He did not. 


COLLEGE GUY \es, he did. We crashed this frat thing 
over at Bangers. It was crazy. And Greg was talking about some 
party that you two—that you two had a really good time. 
CALLIE What party? What did he say? 


COLLEGE GUY He wasn't saying nothing bad, Callie. 
He was just remembering some good times. 





Victor pushes a pie out through the slot. 
Callie hands it to the college guy. 


CALLIE Here you go, Joey. Say hi to everyone when you 
head back up. 


COLLEGE GUY | will, | will indeed. (7urning back) Hey, 
Callie. What would happen if I called you this weekend? 





CALLIE What do you mean? 

COLLEGE GUY You want to go to Garfield's? 
CALLIE |‘ working. 

COLLEGE GUY After. 

Ihe college guy grins, charming. 

CALLIE Oh. Uh. | don't know—Sure. 
COLLEGE GUY Okay. I'll call you. 

As the guy departs, Callie turns around. sighing. 
VICTOR WATCHES HER. 

CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - NIGHT - LATER 

The restaurant is quiet except for the TV. 


Delores and Leo sit at the bar, smoking cigarettes, star- 
ing at the television. Callie clears off tables, glum. 


Victor sits at his booth, eating the last of a big salad. 

He sips his Tab, watching Callie. 

DELORES Hey, Mr. Nutri-System! 

Leo laughs. Callie looks up. 

DELORES Get your butt over here and make me one of 


your specials. 


CUT TO: 

VICTOR MIXES DIFFERENT LIQUORS AND FLAVORINGS. 
A symphony of colored liquids pouring over ice. Victor 
is adept with the shakers and has a confident air. He 
places two filled highball glasses on the bar. 


Delores takes hers, sipping it. 


DELORES Excellent. 
Leo sips his highball, nodding approval. 


Callie sits down at the bar. 
She smiles, coy, looking at Victor. 


CALLIE How about one for me, bartender? 
Victor hesitates. 
DELORES \ake the girl a drink, Victor. 


LEO Go on, Vic. I'll bring you an extra stick of celery 
lomorrow. 


Everyone snickers. Victor smirks. 
CUT TO: 


Victor mixes another highball. 
He places it in front of Callie. 


Callie sips it at first. Then suddenly, she lifts the glass 
and quaffs it down, chug-a-lug style. 


Victor watches her, wide-eyed. Delores and Leo chuckle. 


LEO I'm impressed, Callie. I'm very impressed. 
Callie grins, wiping her chin. 

CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - MORNING 


Talk radio plays trom the radio on the windowsill. 
Dishes have piled up higher in the sink. 


In his bathrobe, Victor measures two scoops of ULTRA 
SLIM-FAST into a cup. He fills it with milk. He stirs it. 


THE DOOR TO DOLLY'S BEDROOM is half open. 


Inside, “Wet Callie” lies in Dolly's bed, the covers 
pulled up around her, her skin still as pale as it was 
moments after her “rescue,” her hair still stringy and 
moist with the lake. 


knock, knock, knock. 
Someone at the door. knock, knock, knock. 
CUT TO: 


INT. MODINO HOUSE - AT THE DOOR - MORNING 
Victor opens the door upon - 


A UPS MAN walking away, to his truck, a package 
under his arm. 


A “while you were out” Post-it note hangs on the door. 
Victor pulls it off. He looks up at the UPS man. 
VICTOR Hello. (Louder) Hello? 

The UPS man stops and turns around. 

UPS MAN 0h. 


The UPS man hands Victor the package, a clipboard 
balanced on top of it. He pulls a pen from bis pocket, 
clicking it. 


UPS MAN Sign on 12. 
Victor signs the clipboard. 


UPS MAN ['n glad you were here. | hate keeping fruit on 
the truck. 


Victor nods. 
The UPS man takes his clipboard and heads to his truck. 
UPS MAN Take care. 


Victor closes the door. 
He puts the package down on the table. 
Beside it, THE STOLEN PICTURE OF CALLIE. 81 





“Your box of Florida Sunshine!” 

The shipping label is addressed to Dolly. 

Victor opens the box. 

It is filled with a brightly colored assortment of fruit. 
Oranges, grapefruits, tangerines, lemons. And a mango. 


Victor picks up the mango. It is wet and sticky. 
CUT TO: 


INT. CONVENIENCE STORE - DAY 
“Happy Valentine's Day!” proclaims a display. 


Toting a basket, Victor shuffles down an aisle. He picks up 
a bottle of ONE-A-DAY vitamins. He examines the bottle. 


There is also ONE-A-DAY FOR WOMEN (PLUS IRON) 
on the shelf. He grabs this (putting back the plain one). 


DARLENE /0.8.) No. I'm not saving it was my faull— 
I'm not saving 4ha/—but there was two of us there. 


At the counter, Darlene. grim and self-absorbed. breaks a 


coin roll. There is a phone propped on her shoulder. 


DARLENE (077 phone) You know, you're really starting 
to piss me off. “He's an asshole, Darlene.” | mean—You re 
supposed to be supportive. 


Victor, turns away. His eyes fall upon - 


A BAG OF CANDY HEARTS. 
A CANISTER OF “GINSENG LIFT? 


DARLENE Well, | ain Japp! 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - DAY 

The door to Dolly’s bedroom is closed and Nanny 
whimpers as - 


In the kitchen, Victor feverishly mixes AN ELIXIR. (A 
LOVE POTION?) He affixes the stolen picture of Callie 
to the fridge with a magnetic turtle - for inspiration. He 
grinds up the vitamins and valentine hearts into a tine 
powder. He mixes them in a blender with sweetened 
condensed milk and brilliant orange mango flesh. 


He marks things in his notebook. 
He flips to other pages tor reference. 


He places a paper doily on a small, tarnished silver tray. 
Upon the tray, he places a GLASS TUMBLER FILLED TO 
THE BRIM WITH THICK ORANGE ELIXIR. 


rinnng. rinnng. The telephone. 
Victor does not move. He stares at the phone on the wall. 


rinnng. rinnng. Nothing. It stops. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S — LATE AFTERNOON 

The restaurant is empty. Victor turns on the lights, slap- 
ping the switch with his palm. 


He slides the TRAY AND TUMBLER CONTAINING THE 
THICK ELIXIR into the BAR FRIDGE. It is wrapped in 
Saran Wrap. 


Delores comes in the front door. 
She hangs up her coat, crosses and tucks her bag in 
the bar nook. 


Victor shuts the refrigerator door. 

Delores looks at the wrapped tumbler through the 
glass door. 

DELORES What's that? 

VICTOR Nothing. Just something. 

Delores crosses toward the ladies’ room. She looks back 


once more. Victor watches her suspiciously. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - KITCHEN - LATE AFTERNOON 
Victor moves the tray and tumbler into the kitchen 
retrigerator. 

DELORES /().5.) Victor? 

Delores sticks her head in through the food slot. 


Victor pushes the tumbler behind bricks of cheese as he 
(urns. 


DELORES How's Dolly? 
VICTOR Pine. 


Victor crosses. He pats his hand in the mouth of the pizza 
oven. He lights a match, sticks it on a prod, and ignites 
the burners. 


DELORES (in you be more specific? 

Victor turns stiffly. 

VICTOR They took the thing out of her neck. 
Delores tilts her head. 


DELORES And that’s the end of it? They got it all out or 
whatever? She didn’t sound very good when she called. 


VICTOR They re running tests. 
Victor shrugs and heads to the stockroom. 
DELORES /'n gonna need a lift tonight. My car's dead. 


Knocking on the back door, the gas man enters the 
kitchen. holding a blue slip of paper. His propane truck 











idles outside. Victor returns with a sack of flour. 


GAS MAN Hello. It's ninety-four even. (Beal) How's Dolly 
doing? 


Victor puts down the sack of flour, suddenly looking about 
(for the checkbook), opening drawers beside his mother's 
easy chair 


VICTOR She's fine. 

Victor nods, crossing into the tavern. 

CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - AT THE BAR 

Victor approaches Delores at the bar. 

Her back is to him as she pokes through the bar refrig- 
erator (looking for the tumbler). 

VICTOR Um. | need the checkbook. 

Delores turns, startled. She smiles—guilty—and shrugs. 
DELORES We could give him cash. 

The gas man slaps the blue receipt down on the bar. 
GAS MAN ||! get you next time. 


Turning to leave, the gas man pauses. He holds the 
door open for Callie, her purse clutched under her arm. 


CALLIE Sorry. 

GAS MAN My pleasure. 

CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - NIGHT - LATER 


Victor slides a STEAMING MEATBALL DINNER through 
the food slot. Callie takes it, glancing to Delores. 


Delores rises from a table with FOUR MEN who share 
two pitchers of beer. She is laughing. She crosses toward 
the register. 

CALLIE | thought only pizzas came through here. 

Victor shrugs, smiling. 


Callie grabs some napkins, silverware and a Parmesan 
shaker. 


thunk. Callie glances stiffly at— 
Delores, who rings through a check. 


CALLIE’S PURSE has fallen to the floor from a nook beside 
the register. 


DELORES (ops. Sorry. 
CALLIE Let me get that out of your way. 


Callie takes her purse and passes it to Victor through the slot. 


CALLIE Can you keep this back there for me? 
VICTOR Sure. (Beal) You know. | have something for you. 
But Callie has moved off with the tray, oblivious. 


Victor looks down at the purse. It is cracked open, in a jum- 
ble. STICKING UP FROM INSIDE, A HOME-PREGNANCY 
TEST. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - NIGHT - LATER 

Victor plays solitaire at his booth. 

Callie sits opposite him, watching. She tilts her head. 


CALLIE The king. 
Victor plays the king. 


CALLIE Sorry. They don't call it solitaire for nothing, 
right? (Beat) You must wonder about me—what I'm doing 
with my life. | know I'm a lousy waitress. I'm a lousy student. 
I'm a lousy girlfriend. I'm a mess. 


VICTOR No, you're not. 


Callie shrugs. She stares down al Victor's cards. 
She speaks softly. 


CALLIE Well. Thanks. The ten 
Callie sips Victor's coffee. Victor looks up. 

CALLIE 0h, God. Look at me. (/'m drinking your coffee.) 
VICTOR You can have it. 


Callie smiles. She holds the sugar dispenser inverted, pour- 
ing a mound of white into Victor’s coffee cup. 








SOrTy. 


Victor smiles urgently. 

VICTOR | could make you one of my specials. 

CALLIE What? No, this is fine. (Beat) So. How's your mom? 
VICTOR ... Fine. 

CALLIE When are you going to see her next? 

Victor is stiff. A pause. 

VICTOR Tomorrow . . . maybe. 


CALLIE Maybe I can come with you. (Beat) Do you think 
she'd write me a letter of recommendation? 


Victor looks up from his cards, concerned. 
VICTOR What do you need a letter for? 
CALLIE Well. | mean. | can’t work here forever. 


Victor lakes this in, hurt. 
From over at the bar, Delores watches them. 


CALLIE You can put the four over here. 














THROUGH THE WINDOW - 
Jeff's dumpy Mustang idles in the lot, its headlights 
spraying into the tavern. honk. honnk. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - KITCHEN - NIGHT 

Victor opens the kitchen refrigerator door. Behind 
bricks of cheese sits THE SILVER TRAY, EMPTY: a moist 
ring on the paper doily. THE TUMBLER OF ELIXIR GONE. 


Delores stands with the glass in her hand. 
She wipes her chin. 

DELORES Excellent. 

There is a strange look in her eyes. 

CUT TO: 

INT./EXT. VICTOR'S FORD - NIGHT - LATER 
Victor drives Delores home. It is a bright moonlit night. 
DELORES Jurn left here. Turn left. 

Victor looks confused. He turns left. 
DELORES Relax, Victor. 

Delores grins. Victor stiffens. 

CUT TO: 


VICTOR'S FORD/AIRPORT ACCESS ROAD - NIGHT 
Sitting in the front seat, Victor and Delores. 


VAAAARRROQOOOOMMMM! A gigantic transport 
plane passes overhead with a thundering roar. You can 
clearly see each rivet on the underbelly of the aircraft. It 
feels as if you could reach up and touch it. Exhilarating. 


Victor's eyes widen. 

The fat plane screams off into the night sky. 
Victor giggles, his eyes still looking skyward. 
Delores smiles, pleased with Victor's reaction. 
She leans forward, touching his arm. 


DELORES (Great, huh? 


Victor looks at his arm (where Delores had touched him). 
He turns away toward a rising sound, looking to the sky 
again. 


Another plane approaches in the distance. 
Delores sits, staring at Victor. 
Feeling this, Victor turns back around to face Delores. 


Delores leans forward. She smiles softly. 
She raises her hand. 


putta putta puttapputaa! A small propeller plane cross- 
es their windshield and touches down on the runway. 


Victor sits rigidly, his eyes leaving the plane to follow 
the slow gentle trajectory of Delores’ hand as - 
she touches his cheek. 


She scrunches closer on the vinyl seat. She kisses his 
cheek. 


Victor receives the kiss, unmoving, tense. 


Suddenly, he reaches in his pocket, producing a roll of 
candy. He pops a little tablet into his mouth. 


Delores sits back. 


DELORES What's that? 


Victor shows her the roll. BREATH MINTS. 
Delores smiles. She moves closer. 
She strokes Victor's leg. 


DELORES (an | have one? 
Victor looks at Delores, his eyes wide and curious. 


He passes her a breath mint. 


Delores takes his hand. She removes the breath mint 
from his palm and pops it into her mouth. She chews it 
up and swallows it. She pulls Victor’s empty hand to 
her lips. She kisses Victor's hand, his fingers. 


Victor just watches her, his eyes wide, sucking on his 
mint. Delores releases his hand. 


Victor is rigid. He blinks. 
He bites on his candy, chewing it up. 


VVWVWWVWWVRRRRRRMMMMM! 
Another plane flies overhead. 


Delores leans closer. She smiles. 
She kisses Victor on the lips. 


Victor just receives, eyes closed. Delores begins to 
back away. 


But Victor leans forward, perpetuating the kiss, gently. 
For a moment he opens his eyes and sees - Callie. 


Delores reaches her arms around Victor's neck, his 
head, pulling him to her, harder. 


VICTOR PULLS BACK. He puts his hand to his face. 


Delores smiles sadly. She lights a cigarette. 
DELORES Saving yourself for someone special? 


The car sits there as a cargo plane screams overhead. 
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CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - MORNING 
Talk radio squawks in the b.g. 

Victor lies faceup in bed. He stares at - 


Farrah Fawcett. She looks down at him. 
rinnng. rinnng. 
The telephone. Victor sits up. 


rinnng. He picks up the phone. 


VICTOR |... Hello’? 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOSPITAL LOBBY ~ DAY 

Victor stands al a counter. 

He wears a tie and sportcoat. The sportcoat could not 
possibly button around him and both sides stick out 
like fenders. It cinches him in the armpits. Under one 
arm are the PINK SAMSONITE CASE AND THE PLAS- 
TIC BAG OF DOLLY'S PERSONAL EFFECTS. He reads 
some papers on a clipboard. 


He looks up, pointing at a spot on a form. 


The DESK NURSE looks up from her work. 


DESK NURSE Just don't put anything for now. 


Dr. Gruber stands in the hallway, watching Victor. He 
nods to him, encouraging Victor to come to him. Victor 
obliges. Gruber speaks urgently, quietly. 


GRUBER |.00k. | know this is a rough time to—but—if 
vou need someone—I don't usually do this—but it was 
clearly —it was clearly negligent—they should have done 
the biopsy when it began. Months ago. Anyway. Your lawyer 
can call me. You have a definite case. 





Victor looks blank-faced. 


Over Gruber ’s shoulder, the gray-skinned man—vnow in a 
suit—mores to an elevator, led by several policeman. 


The gray-skinned man nods respectfully to Victor: 


CUT TO: 

INT./EXT. VICTOR'S FORD — DAY 

Victor drives. He loosens his tie. 

He slows down as he drives by the CULINARY INSTI- 
TUTE. Suddenly, he pulls over to the shoulder. 


He backs the car up. He turns into a winding service 
road which spills into the campus parking lot. 


CUT TO: 
INT. CULINARY INSTITUTE - DAY 
Victor stands silently in the lobby looking at mounted 


publicity pictures of the institute. AGROUP IS FORM- 
ING on the other side of the lobby. A GUIDE ARRIVES, 
taking charge. 


GUIDE And how many here are potential students? 


A PAIR OF TEENAGERS raise their hands, each accompa- 


nied by THEIR PARENIS. 


Victor shuffles over toward the tour group, infiltrating it. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CULINARY INSTITUTE - TOUR —- DAY 

The tour group is shown the facilities by the guide. 
Victor separates from the group, the guide oblivious, 
prattling on with her well-rehearsed patter. 


Victor wanders unnoticed through large cooking rooms 
containing students at work. Long shelves hold hun- 
dreds of spices and flavorings. In another room they re 
baking pastries, cakes, breads. 


In a room at the end of the hall, there is music playing. 
Victor peers through the doorway - 


A YOUNG MAN in a coat CARVES AN ICE SCULPTURE 
with an electric hedge trimmer. A big service door is 
open, cold air blowing in. THE ICE SCULPTURE is a 
dazzling rendering of a GIANT SWAN, its head raised 
high in the air. 


Victor stares. He steps farther inside the room, in awe. 


The ice carver turns off the trimmer. He pulls out a 
chisel and hammer. tap tap, tappa. He turns, feeling 
watched. 


Victor is gone. 
CUT TO: 
INT./EXT. VICTOR'S FORD/PETE & DOLLY'S — NIGHT 


Pulling into the lot. Through the windshield, Victor notices 
- Callie standing, speaking into the corner pay phone. 


Victor steps out of his car. 


A plane roars overhead. \t screeches loudly. It is low, 
obviously pulling in for a landing. 


Victor moves toward the tavern. But he walks slowly, 
straining to listen to . . . Callie’s voice. 





CALLIE (07 phone) No. But—Jeff. | can't. Because. | 
can't just quit on her. She's in the hospital. 

Callies eves are wel. 

Hunched. she twists her hair around her finger. 


CALLIE (07 phone) Well, that’s what |—right. What | 
promised. (Sobs) Jett. Please don’t. Please? ‘Cause | can't 





deal with all this. I'm gonna freak out. | told you (he’s) from 
school. | don't know. No. Just dancing. 


CUT TO: 
INT. PETE & DOLLY'S — NIGHT 
Victor enters. 


Delores kneels before a pile of broken beer bottles. 
She looks up at Victor. (This is the first time they have 
seen each other since they “parked” last night.) 


DELORES | told her she was gonna drop them. | told her 
to make two trips. 


Leo and a FRIEND (SONNY) sit at the bar: 
LEO Hey. Vic. 


Victor nods and heads into the kitchen. 


CUT TO: 
INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - KITCHEN - NIGHT 
Victor reads an order slip and begins to make a pizza. 


THROUGH THE FOOD SLOT - 
past Delores - Victor can see - 


Callie reenters the building. She wipes her eyes on her 
sleeve. She shuffles across the tavern and through the 
swinging doors (entering the kitchen). She flops down 
in Dolly's easy chair. Suddenly, Callie begins to cry 
again. 


Victor stands there, awkward. He picks up a box of 
Kleenex on the counter. He approaches Callie. He stands 
behind the chair. Her hair glistens with the soft light. A 
tear runs down her cheek. It drops, falling on her breast- 
bone. Tender, Victor touches Callie’s hair, her cheek. 
She does not respond. (Is she even aware?) 


Suddenly, Callie takes a tissue from the box in Victor's 
hand. Callie blows her nose. She looks up at Victor 
with red, wet eyes. She takes Victor's hand in hers, 
holding it tight to her chest as she cries through anoth- 
er wave of tears. 


Victor pats her head, her silky hair. 

Callie regains her composure. She releases Victor's hand. 
CALLIE (Nodding toward front of restaurant) What did 
she tell you? 

VICTOR Nothing. 

Callie sighs. 

CALLIE ['m vone, I'm out of here. 


Victor takes this in, devastated. Callie glances up at Vie- 
for. She crumples the tissue in her hand. She sighs. 


CALLIE |'l] wait till Dolly's back from the hospital, okay? 
Victor is dull-eyed. 

CALLIE Okay? 

lictor nods. 


Delores leans in through the slot. She sticks an order slip 
on the spring bolder, smiles and moves off. 


Callie glares. 
CALLIE She's a fucking witch. 
CUT TO: 


INT. PETE & DOLLY'S TAVERN — NIGHT - LATER 
As Victor crosses from the retrigerator, he sees - 


Callie stands in the doorway of the tavern, tacing Jett. 
They squabble in hushed tones. 
CALLIE Jeff, | cant talk now. 


JEFF The fuckin’ place is empty, Callie. What? Who is this 
guy? Tell me. 


Delores listens in as she moves dishes to the bar sink. 


Callie glances over her shoulder, briefly meeting Delores s 
stare. Her eyes are welling with lears again. 


CALLIE Jeff... please. | can't talk now. 
JEFF Whatever. 


Jeff walks off. leaving Callie standing in the doorway. 


CALLIE Jet! 


Jeff slams the door to bis Mustang and—screeeeech— 


roars oul of the parking lot. 


Delores passes by Callie. clearing off another table. 
She holds a fistful of silverware. 


DELORES Lover's spat? 

CALLIE Fuck you. 

DELORES Excuse me? 

Callie thinks a moment—then, bluntly: 

CALLIE Fuck. You. 

Callie moves quickly toward the kitchen door but— 


Delores lurches forward, throwing down the silverware. 
blocking her way. 


DELORES Little cocktease . . . you have a big— 
CALLIE Get out of my way! 


Victor stands to the other side of the kitchen door, his 
eves wide. He watches, paralyzed. 87 





DELORES — you have a very big mouth. 

CALLIE Well, | guess | do then, don’t I? 

DELORES Yeah, | guess you do! 

Leo stands up. 

LEO Hey, hey. Girls. Please! 

Callie pivots, crossing lo the ladies’ room. 

CALLIE Dried-up bitch. 

Callie disappears into the bathroom. 

Delores is livid, red-faced. She struts past Leo to her purse. 
At the bar, Leo looks at Sonny. Sonny looks to— 

Victor, who emerges from the kitchen. He says nothing. 
CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - STOCKROOM - NIGHT 


Delores sits in the dark stockroom, smoking. She plays 
with the “Help Wanted” sign (from scene 1). 


Victor stands in the doorway. 
DELORES She's not ready for this world. Ma and Pa must 
treat her like a goddamn little princess. 


Victor approaches the window, looking out. Delores touch- 
es him. Victor pulls away. 


DELORES Whoa. 

VICTOR Can't you be nicer to her? 

DELORES Nice? Did you hear what she said to me? 
VICTOR You don't have to be nice. Just nicer. 
DELORES 0)r what, Victor? 

VICTOR ['ll fire you. 

Delores is stunned. Victor storms off. 

DELORES Last | heard, your mother still ran this place. 
CUT TO: 

EXT. PETE & DOLLY'S - NIGHT - LATER 


On the corner, Callie stands by the pay phone, waiting. 
Victor stares at her as he crosses toward his car. 


Leo and Sonny are leaning on Victor's Ford. Leo is 
shit-faced. He slurs his words, putting himself between 
Victor and his car. 


LEO Don't you think?—1I don’t know—I think—you 
know—it wasn’t very polite, Vic. 


Leo is drunk enough to be scary. Victor nods, stiffly. 


LEO | guess... you know. . . (Nodding toward Callie over 


at the pay phone) Someone should talk to that girl . . . Del 
don’t need that shit, you know? I mean, that girl said some 
nasty things. 


Victor nods again, sheepishly. He says nothing as be 
shuffles back against the side of bis Ford. 
sonny snorts, laughing. 


LEO Someone should /a/e to the girl . . . But what does he 
do, Sonny? He goes, he goes to Del—she’s innocent, for 
Christ's sake—worked in this dump for 15 years—innocent 
as driven snow—and he tells her— 





Victor shakes his head. 
LEO Oh, you didn't. 


Leo slaps Victor's face with the back of his hand. 
Sonny sneers. 


LEO Oh. I'm glad you didn’t. ‘Cause |—then I would have 
to fuck you up. 


FROM OVER BY THE PAY PHONE - 
CALLIE WATCHES AS - Victor pries Leo's hand from his 
jacket. 


LEO (/n Victor's face) Delores is a real fine lady friend of 
mine, Victor. And]... I— 
Victor breaks away, walking quickly around bis car. 


LEO |'m not done talking to you . . . Hey. Come back here, 
fat boy! Hey! 


Leo lunges, taking a swing at the back of Victor s head. 
whap. Victor turns receiving a second slap to the face. slap. 
Victor just looks glumly at Leo. 


For a moment, there is a twinge of fear in Leo’ eyes. 
Victor climbs into his car. Sonny sneers. 


LEO Just ‘cause your mommy is sick don’t mean you can 
treat people like shit, you fat fuck. 





Victor rolls up his window. He sits there. 


Leo and Sonny climb into their van — HUDSON PHOTO 
FINISHING it says on the side — and peel out. 


tap tap. Callie peers in Victor's passenger-side window. 


CALLIE Can you give me a ride home? 


CUT TO: 

INT./EXT. VICTOR'S FORD —- NIGHT 

Victor drives. Callie sits, her head leaning against the 
glass. She reaches in her purse, producing a little 
squeeze bottle. She squirts some liquid into her mouth. 
Victor watches her. | 


CALLIE Southern Comfort. You want some? 
Victor shakes his head “no.” 

CALLIE Did you go to the hospital today? 

Victor shakes his head again. 

CALLIE Are you going to the hospital tomorrow? 
VICTOR Maybe. Very early. 

CALLIE Would you take me? Can I go with you? 
Victor is hesitant. 


CALLIE Please? | need to talk with Dolly. A lot of things are 
happening. 


Callie smiles hopefully... sadly. 
Victor shrugs. Callie swallows more Southern Comfort. 


CALLIE My dad says that if | was a car, I'd have five gears 
in reverse. 

Victor smiles back weakly. 

He looks out to the road, making a left turn. 


CUT TO: 

VICTOR'S FORD/AIRPORT ACCESS ROAD - NIGHT 
Victor pulls his Ford up alongside the airport runway. 
Callie lifts her head. She looks around. 

CALLIE Why'd you stop? 

Victor points skyward. 


WHHHHHOOQOQOQOOMMMMMM! 
A big plane slides overhead. 


CALLIE Holy shit! That's amazing. 


Victor smiles. He pulls out his breath mints, popping 
one. He offers one to Callie. She takes it from his hand. 


CALLIE Thanks. 


Victor sits there, chewing his mint. 


Callie looks at him. She chews her breath mint, her eyes 
drifting back to the sky. 


wrummmmmmmmmm! 
Another plane. A big fat one. 
CALLIE Wow. 


The plane rumbles off into the sky. 


Callie smiles, big and broad, the dark clouds suddenly 
lifted. 


CALLIE You're a real cool person, Victor. Cooler than some- 
one would think. 


Victor stares at Callie lovingly. Her skin glows in the 
blinking lights of the airport perimeter. Crickets sing. 


CALLIE Just more of you to love, right? 
Victor leans, cautiously reaching out his thick hand, mov- 
ing toward Callie’s soft, radiant cheek. 


As the plane disappears, Callie turns, meeting Victor's 
big eyes. He looks handsome in the blue light. 


Victor's lingers make contact with her cheek and, trem- 
bling, move gently, pushing a lock of hair over Callie’s ear. 


Callie smiles a small, sad, nervous smile, her rigidity 
melting with her sense of Victor’s tenderness. She moves 
her fingers, cautiously gesturing bashful Victor closer. 


Hesitant, Victor leans halfway, the vinyl seat scrunching. 
Callie turns. She leans halfway, the vinyl seat scrunching. 
She gently kisses Victor's cheek. 


Victor awkwardly kisses Callie’s cheek, closing his eyes. 
He holds the tender kiss against her sweet skin. 


Suddenly, Callie turns to face Victor, her face only an 


inch from his. 


CALLIE What am | doing with my life? | don’t know any- 
thing anymore. 


Callie puts her hand to Victor's cheek. 
Tears drop from Victor's eyes onto Callie’s fingers. 
A plane roars overhead. 


For a moment, their lips inches apart, it appears they 
might kiss. There is a pause, the possibility hanging in 
the air. Suddenly, Callie breaks, looking out the wind- 
shield as 


WHHHHHOOQOQOQOQOMMMMMM! 

A roaring jumbo jet descends from above, touching down. 
Victor blinks. His eyes misty and wide, his cheeks wet. 
The vinyl scrunches as Callie leans back against the door. 
CALLIE We should go home now. We gotta get up early. 
Victor nods, hesitant. 

CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - BATHROOM - MORNING 


Victor stands on the bathroom scale. 
THE NUMBERS SETTLE AT - 299 pounds. 89 





Victor looks in the mirror. 

He cocks his head, staring at himself. 

He flexes a muscle in his thick arm. It is big. 

He flexes both muscles up over his head, Charles Atlas- 
style. He smiles, suave. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. ALONG THE RIVER - LATE MORNING 

In his sweats, Victor walks Nanny. 

A TATTERED BASEBALL sits on the edge of the road. 


Victor picks it up. He waves it before Nanny, trying to 
interest her in fetching it. 


VICTOR Nanny. 


Nanny watches tepidly. Uninterested. 
Victor tosses the ball away. 


The ball lands in a thawed patch of the river. 


Suddenly, Nanny awakes from her stupor. She tugs al 
her leash, looking back at the ball bobbing in the icy 
water. Victor pulls her along, but she continues to resist, 
looking out at the ball. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - LATE MORNING 

Light sprays in through the windows. The house is a mess. 
Dishes rise high out of the sink. Talk radio plays. 


The box of Florida citrus fruit lies open on the table, 
some of it rotting. Beside it, Dolly’s breakfast sits still 
untouched from the day she fell ill. 


in his bathrobe, Victor stands at the kitchen counter, 
mixing a Slim-Fast shake. He sits down al the table, 
sipping his shake. He looks across to - 


“Wet Callie” wears Dolly's robe and slippers. 
She crosses from the bathroom and sits. She nibbles 
weakly at a steaming breakfast plate of eggs and toast. 


Victor watches the apparition intently. 


“Wet Callie” looks up, meeting Victor's stare. She 
reaches slowly across the table, taking Victor's hand. 


Suddenly: knock, knock, knock, knock. 
Someone at the door. 


Victor peers out the window. It is Callie (real,” dry Cal- 
lie). She stands at the door, holding a box in her hand. 


CUT TO: 

INT./EXT. MODINO HOUSE - LATE MORNING 

Victor opens the door to Callie. 

She smiles, tilting her head. She holds a box of candy. 


CALLIE Good morning. 
VICTOR Good morning. 


Victor steps backward. checking his ratty bathrobe. 
Callie steps inside. 


CALLIE | got your mom some candy. You said early, so 1— 
You want me to come back in an hour or something? 


Victor shakes bis head. 
Nanny barks frantically from inside. 


CUT TO: 
INT. MODINO HOUSE - LATE MORNING 
Victor dresses, watching through a crack in his door as ~ 


Callie waits, awkwardly looking about the messy house. 
SUDDENLY, CALLIE NOTICES - 

THE STOLEN PICTURE OF HERSELF ON THE FRIDGE. 
Victor steps into the room. 


Callie turns, holding out the box of candy. 


CALLIE 10 you think she'll like these? 
Victor lakes the box. 

CALLIE Open it up. 

He opens the box. Chocolate-covered cherries. 
Disturbed and unable to shake it, Callie turns back to the 
picture on the fridge. 

CALLIE Um. Where'd you get this? 

Callie takes the picture from the fridge, examining tL 


VICTOR Cleaning up. | found it behind the booth. I was 
gonna show it to Ma. 


Callie shrugs. She puts it faceup in the box of chocolates 
and replaces the cover. 


CALLIE Well, let's bring it to her, then. 


Victor smiles back, uneasy. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. MODINO HOUSE ~- DAY 

Nanny is tied to a pulley and chain. 
She watches, whining and pulling as - 


VICTOR'S FORD backs out of the driveway. 


CUT TO: 

INT./EXT. VICTOR'S FORD - DRIVING ~ DAY 
A crisp spring day on the parkway. Victor looks at Callie. 
She rolls her window down halfway. Her hair blows. 











CALLIE Did you get picked on in school? 
Victor shrugs. Callie smiles gently. 


CALLIE | did. On a field trip, this pom-pom girl stuck me 
with a pencil—in my chest. | still have a blue dot—see? 





Callie pulls her collar down a bit, pointing to her chest. 
Victor nods, bashful. 


VICTOR Nobody did anything to me. Except this one 
guy—would kick me. 


CALLIE Jn the balls? 
Victor nods, grinning at Callie’s bluntness. 


CALLIE Ouch. (Beal) Have you always been . . . heavy, 
heavy-set? 


Victor shrugs, nods. 
Callie smiles al Victor. Victor relaxes. 
Callie turns on the car radio: of course, a talk show plays. 


CALLIE You mind if | change the... 7 
\ictor shakes his head. 


Callie turns the radio dial, tuning in an FM-rock station. 
Music plays as they drive. Callie smiles at Victor agai. 
Victor smiles back. He presses a little harder on the gas. 
Callie’ hair blows harder. She pins it back, her head mov- 
ing to the music. She mouths the words of the song. 
CALLIE You like this song? | love these guys. They're real, 
vou know? They're not just pretty-boys. 


Victor nods. He taps his thumb against the wheel. 


CUT TO: 

INT./EXT. VICTOR'S FORD - DRIVING - DAY 
Obnoxious FM-radio ads play. 

Tense, Victor turns the Ford onto a narrow road. 

A steady parade of gravestones moves past Callie’s 
window. Victor drives slowly. He glances at Callie, stiff. 


Callie notices the rows and rows of markers. 


CALLIE Where is this place, in the middle of a cemetery? 
Callie snaps off the radio. 

CALLIE Pretty morbid. 

Victor pulls the Ford into a small parking area. 


He glances at Callie, smiling uneasily, then climbs out. 
Callie sits there a moment. She looks about, confused. 


Victor walks off, heading along a path that leads into the 
cemetery. 


Callie gets out of the car. She stands at the door, hesitant. 


There are grave markers everywhere, on all sides, as far 
as the eye can see. They are parked at the center of a 
great cemetery. 


Callie’s confused expression becomes a pale look of 
horror. 

CALLIE 0h my God. Oh my God. 

Callie starts walking, following Victor along the winding 


path, the box of candy in her hands. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. GRAVEYARD - DAY 

Callie comes upon a FRESH GRAVE SITE. 

Victor lays a flower on the BROWN MOUND of dirt. 


There is no stone, just a yellow plastic flag that reads: 
D. Modino. 
CALLIE Jesus Christ. Victor. 


Victor turns. 
Callie is terribly shaken, unsteady. 


CALLIE Dolly's dead. 


Victor nods. 
Callie stands there. motionless. Overwhelmed. 


CALLIE Your mother is dead. 


Victor nods again calmly. He smiles at Callie. 
It is a strange, sad, guilty smile. 


CALLIE When did it happen? 

Victor says nothing. 

CALLIE Victor? When did she—when did this—? 
Victor stares down at the mound of earth. 
CALLIE Victor! 

Victor looks up, visibly frightened by her tone. 
VICTOR ‘wo weeks ago. 

Callie stares, mystified, shaken. 

CALLIE You didn’t say anything? 

lictor shrugs. 

CALLIE You didn’t tell anybody? 

Victor says nothing. 

CALLIE Victor! 

VICTOR No. 

CALLIE Why? 

VICTOR | don't know. 





Callie looks down at the gift box of candy in her hands. 
Victor smiles at her sadly. 

Callie looks up, her eves dripping with tears. 

Flushed, she turns and runs back toward the car. 


VICTOR | didn't want anything to change. 


CUT TO: 

INT./EXT. VICTOR'S FORD - DRIVING BACK - DAY 
Silent. Sullen. Callie stares out the window at the pass- 
ing scenery. She holds her hand at the side of her face 
like a partition between her and Victor. 


Victor is rigid as he drives. He turns, glancing at Callie. 
Callie feels his eyes. She does not look up. 


Victor turns on the radio. 
Rock music plays. 


Callie readjusts herself in the front seat. 
She reaches over and snaps the radio off. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - LATER - TWILIGHT 

Leo stands on a stool. He has the Molson’'s clock off the 
wall, its back opened up. 


A PIZZA CUSTOMER puts some money down and 
heads to the door with his pie. Delores rings it through. 


Victor emerges from the kitchen, stiff, his apron on. 
Delores puts out her cigarette. 

LEO Where's Callie? 

DELORES I's getting pretty late. You want me to call her? 
Victor shakes his head. 

LEO Hey, Victor. Look what I did. 

Leo hangs the clock back up on the wall. 


It reads: 7:35. Same as the Genesee clock. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S TAVERN - NIGHT - LATER 
In his booth, Victor plays a game of solitaire. 

He sips his diet soda. 


The phone rings. Delores picks it up. 


DELORES Pete and Dolly's. No—we don't deliver—So 


call Domino's, then. Bye. 





Delores hangs up. Victor stands. He picks up some trash 
from a table, looking out through the glass hopefully. 


DELORES Maybe this is her way of quitting. She didn't 
get her money. Not that it’s any of my business. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - KITCHEN ~ NIGHT 

Victor pulls a rubber bin filled with grated cheese and a 
tub of sauce from the refrigerator. 


Delores sticks her head through the order window. 


DELORES Whiat’s going on? 
VICTOR | in hungry. 


Smoking a cigarette, Leo saunters into the kitchen, grabs 
a handful of cheese from the bin and flops down into 
Dolly s easy chair. He eats the cheese. 


LEO How’s life in the old Listerine Factory? 


Victor looks over al Leo. Leo is slumped in Dolly's easy 
chair. his feet up. bis mouth full of cheese. 


LEO What is this look I'm getting? I'm sorry, I'm sorry. 
Here's a dollar. 


He slaps a dollar bill down on the cutting board. 


rinnnng, rinnnng, Owl in the restaurant, the phone rings. 
Delores enters the kitchen. 


DELORES 10, get out of the kitchen. Go answer the phone 
if you feel so goddamned at home. 


Leo does not move. He sits there. The phone stops ringing. 
Delores turns back to Victor. 


DELORES Sv’ 
VICTOR Whit. 


DELORES What's happening at the hospital? What's hap- 
pening with all the tests? 


lictor says nothing as he continues making a pizza: 


The phone starts to ring again. 
Victor glares al Leo. 


LEO Ahh, Christ. 
Leo stands up, sighs and walks out of the kitchen. 


Delores walks toward Victor 
Victor stiffens. 


DELORES [et him finish his drink, Victor. | need him to 
drive me home. Unless you're gonna. Now they say it’s the 
transmission. 


LOOKING THROUGH THE FOOD SLOT - 
Leo answers the phone. 


LEO /0).8.) Pete and Dolly's. Yeah. Can}... Uh huh... 7 
Victor turns to Delores. 
VICTOR It's okay. Go home. Feed your bird. Go to the 93 
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airport with Leo and watch the planes. 

Delores wrabs Victor's cheek. Hard. 

DELORES Honey, | don’t ever want to do that with him. 
Delores crosses to the far end of the kitchen, putting the 


hin of cheese back into the refrigerator: 


THROUGH THE FOOD SLOT 

Leo hunches over, looking very serious. Stull on the 
phone, he speaks very softly, almost inaudibly, 

LEO ‘Iwo weeks ago? No. It’s just that—we— didn't—I 
mean, | knew but— 





Leo glances at Victor. Victor lenses. He turns away. throw- 
ing his pizza into the oven. 


CUT IO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S ~ NIGHT 

The Genesee Cream Ale clock reads five after midnight. 
The Molson’s clock reads five after midnight. 


At the bar, Victor cuts his fresh steaming pie into a grid. 
He watches the news on the TV. Leo sits beside him. 
LEO ((Quielly) That was Freddie Hubbard who called. He 
sid he heard that—uh—that Dolly— 

Victor looks up. 


LEO —from his sister-in-law. She's a nurse over there at 
Mid-Hudson. 


Victor says nothing. Leo smiles a devious crease of a 
smile. Maybe it's compassion. He gels up. pulling on his 
hunting jackel. 


LEO Someone's gotta tell Delores. 


Delores emerges from the ladies’ room. She pulls on her 
coal. She snaps off all the lights except the one over the bar: 


LEO What is this—some insurance thing? 
Victor says nothing. 

DELORES Wli:it are you two talking about? 
LEO Nothing, Del. Man-talk. 

Victor sips al bis soda. 

DELORES Sve you tomorrow. 


Victor nods. He watches Leo and Delores trudge to Leos car: 


On TV. a Nutri-System weight-loss commercial. Victor 


snaps it off. Suddenty, there are raised voices. Victor turns. 


THROUGH THE GLASS 
Out in the parking lot, Delores stands, her arms dully 


Jeff walks farther into the restaurant 


stepping over the glass, Callie walks past him—around 


Jeff turns. He notices— 


at her sides as Leo gesticulates. He struggles to explain 
4 

something, his voice blurred by the glass and the dis- 

tance. Suddenly, Delores bolts toward the tavern - 


DELORES \ictor—! 


but Leo grabs her by her coat. She squirms, turning, 
but Leo takes her tightly by the arm. They tussle, 
Delores’s eyes returning to Victor in the tavern. 


The remaining bar light BROWNS OUT. 
Victor is suddenly shrouded in darkness, lit only 
vaguely by the pink beer neons. He watches as - 


Delores falls still. She turns to Leo, slumped. He gently 
leads her to his car. He picks up her hat. They drive off. 





Victor turns. Sitting there in the pinkish darkness, he 
begins to eat his pizza. He starts slowly - but soon the 
pace accelerates until he ts eating voraciously. He sees 
himself in the bar mirror, his cheeks filled with pizza. 


He begins to weep. He cries and cries, as if a dam broke. 


Suddenly he stands. Running his thick arm across the 
length of the bar, he pushes everything - bottles, 
glass, dispensers ~ to the floor. He kneels behind the 
bar, beneath the food slot, weeping. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - NIGHT - LATER 

knock, knock, knock. 

There is someone at the front door of the restaurant. 
it is Jeff. He stands in the open doorway, lit by the street 
lamp outside. Callie stands behind him. 


jeff steps inside. Callie timidly calls trom the doorway. 


CALLIE Victor’ 

JEFF Hello? 

Callie steps inside tentatively. Jeff moves past her. 
CALLIE \ictor! 


It is dead quiet in the dark restaurant. 
He notices the broken glass on the floor: 


the bar—toward the place where Victor had collapsed 
behind the bar. 


CALLIE Jeff... Maybe we should call the police or some- 
thing. 


IN THE SHADOWS, SOMEONE SITS IN THE BOOTH IN THE 
CORNER. 


JEFF Callie. (Beat) Callie' 
(allies turns. Her face falls, ashen. 
CALLIE Oh) my God. 


Jeff snaps on the television. 


VICTOR - AT HIS BOOTH - IS FROZEN IN THE THROB- 
BING LIGHT OF THE TV SCREEN. His eyes are red and 
wel. He wipes them with his sleeve. 


CALLIE Victor. 


An uncomfortable pause. Callie covers her mouth. 
She steps toward Victor. 


CALLIE Victor. Um. | don't— 
JEFF She's quitting and she wants her pay. 
CALLIE Jeff— 


JEFF She's been putting up with all this bullshit and she’s 
had enough. 


CALLIE Jetf! Why don’t you just go outside? 

Jeff nods. He obediently crosses to the door. 

CUT TO: 

INT. PETE & DOLLY'S - AT THE REGISTER - NIGHT 


Victor turns from the register, counting cash. 
Callie stands at the bar. 


Outside, Jeff is visible through the door, smoking. 
CALLIE |’ sorry about your mother. I'm sorry |—got so 
angry. 

lictor holds out several twenty-dollar bills to Callie. 

(allie struggles to say something. 


CALLIE It was nice and all for you guys to hire me, but | 
don't think you really need the help. 


Victor nods. 

CALLIE Victor. You're a very special person but— 
bang, bang, bang. Jeff knocks at the door impatiently: 
CALLIE | have to go now. 


lictor nods, his eyes filling again with tears. 
Callie crosses to the door. 
She stops at the sound of Victor's voice. 


VICTOR Uh. Maybe you could stop by—once in a while. 


CALLIE Yeah. Sure. I'm thinking about going back to 
school for a while. 


Victor nods. 


CALLIE hive. 
Victor looks up at ber. 
VICTOR Goodbye. 


The door closes slowly bebind her: 
Victor looks about the dark restaurant. 


THROUGH THE GLASS - 
Callie and Jett climb into his Mustang. 
The car rumbles away into the darkness. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - DAWN 

Talk radio plays. The dull dark haze of dawn spreads 
across the sky outside Victor's bedroom window. His 
bedsheets thrown back. 


In his robe, Victor dumps some meal into NANNY’S 
BOWL. Suddenly, Victor scrunches his brow, looking 
aboul. 


He snaps off the transistor radio. 


VICTOR Nanny? 


AN EMPTY WICKER DOG BED. 
The dog is not in his mother’s bedroom. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. MODINO HOUSE - DAWN 

Holding his bathrobe closed, Victor shuffles out of the 
house, looking about. 


Nanny’s chain hangs, the collar empty. 
Victor turns, panicked. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. ALONG THE WATER - DAWN 

Dim yellow light through the purplish trees. 

Victor's slippers scuff scuff along the shoulder of the 
road. His breath condenses with the icy air. He stops at 
the place he tound the tattered baseball. He looks out 
toward - 


THE ICY RIVER. There are patches of broken ice lead- 
ing out into the middle of the river, where a large spot 
has broken through. 


Victor stares. A distant whimper. 


NANNY PADDLES FURIOUSLY IN A HOLE SHAT- 
TERED IN THE ICE, TRYING TO STAY ABOVE WATER. 
The ball floats beside her. 


VICTOR STEPS ONTO THE EDGE OF THE ICE. 
Water seeps. He presses down his slippered foot, 
expecting the thin ice to break through. But it does not. 95 
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He takes another step, his full weight on the ice. It 
snaps and pops but continues to hold. 


VICTOR SLOWLY SHUFFLES ACROSS THE SNAPPING 
ICE. It is miraculous that this big man does not break 
through - and Victor knows it. Approaching the hole, 
he kneels down, and lies flat on his belly. 


HE REACHES OUT TO NANNY, PULLING HER INTO HIS 
BIG ARMS. 


CHILDREN GATHER AT THE SIDE OF THE ROAD, 
MEETING A SCHOOL BUS. One of the children, THE 
PUDGY BOY, stares out at Victor. 


Victor stands, holding Nanny, pulling at his robe, mak- 
ing his way back. He feels the pudgy boy's gaze. 


Suddenly - VICTOR FALLS THROUGH THE ICE. 

Up to his waist in the water, he gasps. 

HE WADES TO THE EDGE OF THE RIVER, THE DOG 
CLINGING TO HIM. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - MORNING 

NANNY (WET) is wrapped in a swaddle of towels. She 
lies on her belly beside her bowl, chewing on the tat- 
tered baseball. She watches as - 


A water puddle spreads from beneath a chair. drip drop. 
Shivering, VICTOR SITS AT THE TABLE IN HIS ROBE. 


On the table - THE REMAINS OF DOLLY'S BREAKFAST: 
DRIED-UP EGGS. THE JUICE HAS SEPARATED INTO 
WATER AND PULP. Victor picks up a piece of toast. 
There is a single bite taken out of the side. Victor 
examines it closely. 


It is a clean bite, each tooth having cut away a small arc, 
and each tooth with the next and the next having to- 
gether taken that same shape, a perfect crescent, from 
the bread. 


Nanny sits in the water puddle at Victor's feet. 
She licks his hand. Victor pulls his hand away. 


The dog looks up at Victor, its head cocked. 
Victor strokes the creature's wet fur. 
The dog licks his fingers. Victor smiles gently. 


For the first time, this house is quiet, unhaunted by the 
squawking of the radio or television. Birds are singing. 


Victor stands. He picks up his mother’s OLD BREAKFAST 
PLATE AND SCRAPES IT OFF INTO THE GARBAGE. He 
carries the plate and glass to the sink. He turns on the 
faucet. 


CUT TO: 
INT. DELORES’S APARTMENT ~ MORNING 


We are looking through a doorway into the bedroom. 
Morning light seeps through the drawn blinds. In a tank 
top and boxers, Leo Is slumped in the bed, asleep. 


PAN TO - The living room. Max the PARAKEET sits in 
his cage. 


Delores sits on her La-Z-Boy recliner, in front of the TV. 
The home shopping network plays. Delores wears her 
velour wrap-around. Her eyes red, she looks as if she’s 
been crying. She takes a drag on her cigarette and looks 
upward as - 


vwwverrermmmmmm! - a plane roars overhead. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WELLES HOUSE - CALLIE'S ROOM - MORNING 
A worn-out Raggedy Ann sits atop a bedroom dresser. 
Pictures of Jeff are taped to the adjacent mirror. 

A Snoopy clock ticks off the seconds. 


PAN TO - CALLIE lies faceup, asleep in her bed. 









vwwwwererrmmmmmm! - the plane roars overhead. 


CALLIE OPENS HER EYES SUDDENLY, and she looks 
frightened, as if startled out of a nightmare. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MODINO HOUSE - MORNING 
CLOSE ON - VICTOR, his head bent down. 
A PILE OF CLEAN DISHES sits to the side. He washes 
the last dish in the sink. 


vwwwverreemmmmmm! - the plane roars overhead. 


Victor looks up. Steam rises up around his face, 
turning yellow with the morning light. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. CONVENIENCE STORE/DELI - MORNING 
Yellow light sprays through the trees. 

The Nike-clad jogger runs along the frozen river, 
his golden retriever keeping perfect stride on its tether. 


NANNY sits on the steps of the CONVENIENCE 
STORE - tied firmly. 


CUT TO: 
INT. CONVENIENCE STORE/DELI - MORNING 
THE CASHIER'S COUNTER: Darlene is not there. 


Victor opens one of the refrigerator doors that line the 
rear of the store. He kneels, picking out a carton of 
eggs. He pauses. 


THROUGH THE SHELVES, IN THE DARKNESS BE- 
HIND - AWOMAN’S STOCKING FEET ATOP A STEP 
LADDER. One of her toenails has ripped through her 


stocking. It is painted with sparkling nail polish. 


victor stands abruptly. He removes a bottle of juice, 
CLEARING A VIEW THROUGH THE SHELF AT EYE 
LEVEL. He pretends to examine the bottle’s label, 


instead glancing 


THROUGH THE SHELF - THE WOMAN'S TORSO. 

she is reaching above, obliviously stacking Gatorade. 
she steps down, out of view, then her chest appears 
again. Her name tag reads: DARLENE. 

A BOTTLE OF GATORADE teeters at the edge of the 


shelf above, as Darlene continues stacking. It moves 
closer and closer to the edge. Suddenly, it falls. 


Victor catches it in mid-air. He looks up. 
Another bottle is about to fall, 
sliding out over the edge of the wire shelf. 


Victor quickly puts the first bottle into his basket just in 
time to - catch the next plummeting bottle. 


Then, another falls, and another - 
Victor catching them in his basket, his arms. 
Then - smash! - one hits the floor, shattering. 


DARLENE (0.8.) Goddammit! 


Victor stands, looking about, arms filled with Gatorade. 


Darlene emerges with a broom and dust pan. 
she blows the hair out of her eyes. She notices 


Victor — replacing the bottles on another shelf. 


DARLENE 0h my God. Did | knock all those off? 
VICTOR No—iust one. 


Darlene smirks. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. CONVENIENCE STORE/DELI - MORNING 

INSIDE THE STORE - THROUGH THE GLASS 

Victor kneels, holding the dustpan as Darlene sweeps 


up the broken glass. 


CLOSE ON - NANNY 
she sits, tied outside on the stoop. 


Ihe dog watches through the glass as 


Darlene swishes a mop about on the floor, seemingly 
wherever Victor is standing. He shuffles about, moving 
out of her way, awkwardly clinging to his basket. It is 
almost a dance. She smiles. Victor smiles. She touches 


his shoulder. 


BACK TO - NANNY, 


watching impassively as 


Victor and Darlene continue to talk, he leaning on the 
refrigerator door, she leaning on her mop. They laugh. 


The sky is gray, with a patch of deep blue in the center. 
A speck of a plane rumbles overhead. 


THE END 


Heavy 

Directed by James Mangold 
Produced by Richard Miller 
Executive Producer: Herbert Biegel 
PRINCIPAL CAST 

Victor: Pruitt Taylor Vince 

Dolly: Shelley Winters 

Callie: Liv 7yler 

Delores: Deborah Harry 

Leo: Joe Grifasi 

Jeff: Evan Dando 

“Walking Over Hot Coals” lyrics by Jeff Rymes 


Stuffing? I'm Staying! (the fat song)” lyrics by Pete Ortel 


Published by permission of James Mangold. 


Copyright © 1994 James Mangold. All rights reserved. 
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Writing and 
Directing 
Heavy 


A Talk with James Mangold 


uAyUE} [Ned 





Raised in upstate New York, James Mangold earned an 
undergraduate degree in film from the California Institute 
of the Arts in Valencia. While there, he made four short 
films, two of which received Focus Awards; his final pro~ 
ject was a finalist in the 1982 student Academy Awards. 
After graduation, Mangold wrote The Deacon Street 
Dear (1986), which was produced as a Disney Sunday 
Night Movie for ABC, Oliver & Company (1989), an ani- 
mated feature film for Disney, and Hunters in the Snow 
(1988), an adaptation of a short story by Tobias Wolff 
that he also directed. 

In 1989, Mangold entered Columbia University’s mas- 
ter’s program in film, where he wrote and directed Vic- 
tor, a 30-minute dramatic film which received awards at 
the Chicago International Film Festival and the Humboldt 
Film Festival in Northern California. In 1991, he was one 
of five Columbia students selected by Milos Forman for 
Forman’s advanced directing workshop, where Mangold 
developed Heavy. The film was selected for the dramatic 
competition at the 1995 Sundance Film Festival, where it 
won a Special Jury Prize for direction. Heavy was also 
chosen for inclusion in the directors’ fortnight at the 1995 
Cannes Film Festival. Mangold is currently at work on his 
screenplay for Copland, which was developed at Sun- 
dance’s 1994 Filmmakers Lab. He will also direct that 
film, which will be released by Miramax in 1996. Man- 
gold lives in New York City. 

The version of Heavy published here is Mangold’s 
final draft, completed in March 1994. The screenplay 
was 111 pages long. 


You studied filnmaking at CalArts? 


Yeah, I made a bunch of films there—one short film every year 
One of the years I was there I spent in the acting program, 
which was really one of the great parts of my time at CalArts. 
Sandy MacKendrick was my main teacher; he was one of the few 
teachers in the film department who was also an experienced, 
classically narrative filmmaker. I was Sandy’s T.A. for two years 
and kind of his protégé. He died last year. He was a great man _ 
and a remarkable and rare kind of teacher. It isn’t often—as a 
student—that you are exposed to an amazingly talented direc- 
tor who can afford, emotionally or financially, to give more than 
just his time to you. Sandy's career had been cut short by ill 
health and by the fact that he was so demanding. But instead of 
feeling sorry for himself, he just devoted himself to being a truly 
great teacher. He had this tremendous reserve of energy. 

The greatest lesson I learned from him was how hard you 
had to work to make a good film. I would bring in some lame 
five-page film script, and he would generate seven pages of 
handwritten text about what I had written. He was also an illus- 
trator; he’d even do sketches of scenes in your film. It was this 
level of indulgence that made you realize that you were a com- 
plete fraud unless you could somehow match his level of appli- 
cation and passion toward your projects with some of your own. 



















_ One of the films you made at CalArts got you a lot of atten- 
_ tion in Hollywood. 


_ It was the last one | made—lI'd have to admit to being com- 
- pletely conscious of trying to make a film that would get me 
hired in the industry. My last year there | was reading about 
Amazing Stories, this TV series that Spielberg was putting 
together. So I just devised this short film that I was sure was 
going to get me hired by Spielberg. It was completely calculated 
to be kind of 7wilight Zone-y, with lots of fog, starring a little 
child; it was a clever film. 

And, as wishes often do come true, it got a lot of attention 
and ended up getting me in a bidding war between Barry Diller 
and Michael Eisner, between Fox and Disney, and I was repre- 
_ sented by Jeff Berg, chairman of ICM. I mean, I was 21 at the 
time, and I ended up with a writing/directing deal at Disney! But 
| got caught up in an incredibly complex political environment. 
My only real advocate at the studio was Eisner, who was so high 
up that you never saw him—he was opening theme parks 
around the world. The first thing I did was look through this 
book of their TV movies that were in development for the next 
year. The one | was drawn to was called “Deer Story.” It said, “A 
_ fawn lost in Manhattan teams up with some kids.” I was like, 
“Oh, this is what I’m gonna do.” And then I set about basically 
trying to write 74e Red Balloon in Manhattan, with a deer 
_ instead of a balloon. The structure was built on the standard 
template of the Disney animal movie: Kid finds raccoon; builds 
raccoon a pen; gives raccoon a name; loves raccoon but then 
realizes raccoon needs to go back to nature, so it's goodbye, rac- 
coon. Raccoon saves him once from a cougar and then goes 
away. In this case, it was all those things except I added an 
urban twist to it in that it took place in the city with these kids 
from the projects who had no idea how to return this fragile 
creature—a fawn—who, for them, might as well be from 
Mars—back to the woods. I thought it was actually a pretty 
beautiful script, but the problem was that it just wasn’t Disney. 
Actually, it was very Disney. But it was not Michael Eisner/Jeff 
Katzenberg Disney. It was not very talky, it wasn’t particularly 
funny—it was extremely earnest and kind of lyrical and silent. I 
was trying very hard to do something un-TV, 

Unfortunately, the studio detested what I was doing. They 
thought it was dark and maudlin, and too ethnic and too urban. 
I got fired after two days of being director. They then asked me to 
rewrite it and make it more suburban—all this with the 
promise that I'd get another thing to direct. | was 21 and com- 
pletely confused, so that’s what I did. But I never got another 
chance. Once you become “damaged,” in the Hollywood con- 
text, you are truly damaged. “What ever happened to that kid 
with the big deal at Disney?” I was young enough to heed some 
very bad advice given to me by my agency: keep my firing from 
the TV movie a secret. So as other studios were talking to me 
after this incident, I didn’t tell them what had happened. When- 
ever you try to keep a secret like that, you're screwed: there’s an 
incredible hole in your story that’s causing everyone to wonder 
whether you have a drug problem or what exactly happened to 




















you over at Disney. The better thing to do is to say, “Ah, they 
fucked me over—goddamn assholes, they got no imagination.” 

Ultimately, I think that everyone did me a big favor. “Coming 
up through the system” is a completely false model: the dream I 
think everyone is being sold is this kind of Spielbergian ascent 
from a small cubbyhole office into big directing jobs. Essentially, 
he is really the only great director who had that kind of experi- 
ence. If you think about it, most of the directors you admire 
made movies on their own first. You simply can’t walk into this 
incredibly intense environment with so little political capital or 
momentum and make something great. If you are so beholden 
to the people who are giving you your start, then you really have 
to just do what they say and follow their orders and hope to God 
you make a terrific film. When you're 21, lifted out of film 
school and given an office and an assistant, you assume that 
what they want is your freshness and your idealism. Yeah, well, 
sure they do. As long as it doesn’t get in their way. 

On the other hand, I'm not someone who came up fantasiz- 
ing about working completely outside the system. I have a fasci- 
nation with trying to get something great done within the sys- 
tem, but I think you need to have a tremendous amount of 
knowledge about how that organism works. I got some of that in 
my first pass through Hollywood—by making a lot of mistakes. 


So that was all you worked on during your tenure at Disney? 


No, | wrote Oliver and Company, an animated feature musical 
they threw me on to work off my deal. This was pre-Roger 
Rabbit, pre- any big successful animated movies. Regardless of 
the revisionist histories that have since been written about Jeffrey 
and Michael’s reign at Disney, at that point, animation was not 
considered the centerpiece of the new Disney's strategy, which is 
why a nobody like me was given the task of writing their 
regime’s first animated feature. In any other situation, they 
would have hired some renowned screenwriter. Oliver and 
Company came out three years later. It wasn't embarrassing — 
and it actually made a decent amount of money. But that was 
long after | had left the studio. After my deal was finished, | 
found myself back on the streets, really doubting why I was 
doing this. | toyed with the idea of becoming a novelist, going 
back to school, studying writing and just kind of dropping the 
whole film thing. 

Then I had a conversation with the guy who ran the writing 
school at UC Irvine, who assured me that the writing world 
sucked, too. He said it was incredibly political and rife with cor- 
ruption and agents and “buzz” and “heat” and hypocrisy—I 
wasn't going to find any solace there. So I ended up going back 
to film school. I moved to New York and enrolled at Columbia, 
which was kind of a goofy thing to do, in the sense that I'd 
already written a successfully produced studio feature and a TV 
movie. | don’t think anyone at Columbia really believed that all 
of this stuff had happened to me: “He was under contract at Dis- 
ney and then ended up back at film school?” | was the physical 
incarnation of every film student's ultimate nightmare. 

At Columbia, I decided to make a film that was the opposite 
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of that last film I'd made at CalArts—the one calulated to get 
me a job. Now, | was going to make a movie that was as inacces- 
sible to studio executives as it possibly could be. Actually, | 
wasn't even thinking about them; I wanted to make a movie like 
the Super-8 ones | made when I was 13 or 14 when | would just 
think of these perverse challenges for myself and then try to 
meet them. In this case, it was to tell a story that was completely 
wordless. Not a spoof, or an homage or a nostalgic comedic 
silent film, but a contemporary and adult story—silent. 


And this was your short film Victor? 


Yeah. I figured a lot out for myself with that film. I figured out 
what my problem had been at Disney; I figured out what was 
driving me artistically. Writing and directing Vicfor made me 
incredibly aware of why I was dissatisfied with certain kinds of 
movies, particularly American films. Most movies we recognize 
as being extremely “visual” are actually standard dialogue films 
with a couple of homages to great cinema in a couple of key 
sequences—these unique cinematic moments which are dol- 
loped on like sour cream. But if you want your whole movie to 
be some kind of unique cinematic moment, then you've got to 
somehow embed that within the writing. It is not the job of the 
director to make a film visual, it is the job of the writer, because 
it is the writer who will decide whether the thing is decorated 
with images or built with images. 

As I was making Victor, this 30-minute silent film, people 
kept saving, “Why don’t you just roll some sound while you're 
shooting, just in case you change your mind.” | was surprised 
that, even within a film-school setting, you hear those kinds of 
“studio executive” voices. When someone asked me, “What are 
you going to hear when this movie plays?,” I'd say, “People 
coughing.” | actually ended up marrying music and ambient 
effects to the film, but it’s almost like I had to stake that severe 
position—total silence—just to end up where I did. 





Did you write a screenplay for that or just use storyboards? 


| wrote a screenplay for it, and then I storyboarded it. The 
screenplay was 11 pages long; the movie was 28 minutes long. 
The page-a-minute thing just doesn’t work dependably with 
image-built films. At least it doesn't for me. That rule of thumb 
is based on the '30s—'40s post-arrival-of-sound screenplay 
model—that a page, most of it being dialogue, will generally 
run about a minute. 


You've written an article on what you feel about that and 
other discrepancies between screenplay and film. It seems 
that your basic thesis is that the classic screenplay format gets 
in the way of the content of a film; that the rules that must 
be followed while writing a screenplay will actually modify 
the content of the film. 


If you work with graphics and page-layout software, there are 
these “intelligent” tools called “snap-to grids.” As you're laying 
down objects in a layout, the software forces the objects to sit on 
the “one inch line,” or the “two inch line,” etc. It forces things 


to stay lined up. It’s sort of the same, in a subtle way, with 
screenplay format. The format fas an “intelligence” of its own, 
it has grids it wants you to cooperate with. For instance, it just 
reads better ending a scene with someone saying “fuck you” or 
“T love you” than it does with a line of action description like 
“Jack looks about the room, tears in his eves.” For some reason, 
snappy dialogue as scene punctuation is often a stronger “feel- 
ing” choice when you're writing, but not necessarily when 
you're filming. 

I don’t mean to suggest that the screenplay format should be 
abandoned, it’s just that you should be aware of how all the 
“snap-to grids” within the format are pulling on your words. 
These paranoias of mine come, | think, from my being first and 
foremost—since I was a kid—a filmmaker. | never considered 
myself a writer, so I always looked at that process with great sus-- 
picion. As a director, as a filmmaker, you're continually made 
aware of how drastically the choices you are making—your 
crew, actors, rehearsal, location, lens—will affect the final film. 
In the writing process, you can fool yourself and think you're 
alone, but you're not. The “grids” you're working with and 
against—readability, page count, the layout’s natural predilic- 
tion for dialogue, etc.—are so universal; they are the voices of 
unseen collaborators, and if you listen to them all the time, the 
writing process itself becomes formulaic. For Christ's sake, every- 
one doesn't have to write a movie the same way! | mean, it 
would be like everyone rehearsing their movies the same way, 
with all actors—like robots—using the exact same method. 

So many writers throw up their hands and deliver the same 
basic script over and over again. Of course, someone like Paul 
Schrader is working one way, Robert Towne is working another 
way, Gus Van Sant another way—many screenwriters do rebel 
against these standards. A lot of the people making interesting 
movies are—not coincidentally—pushing and pulling at the 
format of the screenplay as much as they can. 


dou seem to have your own ways of rebelling against it in 
the screenplay for Heavy. First of all, in your directions you 
introduce a character by name only afler that character has 
been identified in the film. For instance. in the film, we 
dont know who the two women conversing are until we see 
Dolly's name tag, and get a full close-up of Callie’s face. 
Instead of introducing her name on the first page, you sim- 
ple call her a YOUNG WOMAN until that point in the script. It 
approximates the phenomenological experience of the film. 


Toward the end of my time at Columbia, I was teaching under- 
graduate writing and directing, and | was always telling my stu- 
dents to write as if they were describing a movie to a blind per- 
son. Yet you've got to be brief, keep things moving along. You 
can't take 20 pages to describe every nuance of Liv Tyler's /Cal- 
lies] face, you need to move on. Essentially, if you don’t know a 
character's name, don’t offer it to the reader until they'd learn it 
in the course of watching the film. This method of writing is a 
kind of protection, because you don’t fool yourself. If you intro- 
duce a character with a lot of detail—*Into the room walks 
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Hank, a 30ish stockbroker, with a hero's smile and a predilection 
for loose women and fast cars”—you're fooling yourself and all 
the people you're working with, suggesting you're going to get 
all of that information into that moment. 


What about using sound effects so prominently? 


That | got from a wonderful writing teacher at CalArts named 
Gil Dennis. He had us watch five minutes of an existing film and 
then write the screenplay for the scene we'd just watched; you 
know, going backwards. What | remember is this powerful scene 
from Joseph Losey and Harold Pinter's 7he Servant, with Susan- 
nah York and James Fox. Susannah York is seducing James Fox 
on a butcher-block kitchen table at night, with water dripping 
from the faucet. The water dripping plays such an incredibly 
significant rhythmic role in accentuating the tension, counting 
off the seconds. Transcribing that scene, | realized how much 
certain sound effects—even things like clocks ticking—have to 
do with punctuating a movie, and they should, if possible, be 
noted in the script. 


Victor seemed basically like a sketch, or study, for Heavy. The 
lead character is an overweight, shy photo clerk who falls in 
love with a young college student, is rebuffed. and then. at 
the end of the film, seems about to enter into a relationship 
with a store clerk. When you made Victor, did you know you 
would eventually be doing a feature film with essentially the 
same lead character in a very similar situation? 


In fact, it was a very interesting genesis, because | had accumu- 
lated so much ambition about this character Victor. | had him 
working days in a photo shop and nights in his mother’s restau- 
rant—lI had all this shit going on. | almost couldn't solve the 
screenplay because | had too many ideas. There was an “A” 
story—at the tavern—and a “B” story—at a photo shop. When 
| made Victor, | just lifted the “B” plot from Heavy. Then when 
| turned back to Heavy, | thought, “Well, now I'll skip the “B’ 
plot since | did it already,” and suddenly the “A” plot made 
more sense. Your head can be filled with so many ideas that you 
can drown your film. Sometimes you can break it in two—like 
an earthworm—and let the two halves live separately. 

Victor wasn't a “study” for Heavy beacause | never really 
had that much confidence that I was going to get a million dol- 
lars to make Heavy. Making Victor, | was just trying to experi- 
ment—to reawaken myself to what | liked about making 
movies. And | was truly astounded at the quality of the experi- 
ment, because | really thought it was going to be much more of 
an indulgent learning experience than a film. 





When did you start writing Heavy? 


The central ideas came out of my post-Disney depression. | had 
gained 15-16 pounds, | was living at home, making elaborate 
breakfasts every morning and avoiding writing, and I was think- 
ing about the place | grew up, which had this tavern where a 
very heavy guy worked—it was his mother’s place. | started 
assembling all these ideas and added the idea of invisibility 


because, personally, I'd been so high-profile, and then I just dis- 
appeared. The contradiction between being bigger than other 
people and at the same time being unseen were just spinning off 
of this—tons of ideas—but | had no idea how to shape them. 
Then I came to Columbia and | made Vicfor. In my second year 
there, Milos Forman selected me for this group of five people he 
was going to work with. We all arrived the first day without any 
movies to shoot—it was a directing class, but | arrived without 
ascript! So I started writing 10 or 20 pages every week. By the 
end of the semester, | had a feature screenplay. Milos’s brilliant 
vift to me, because in his early work he had been doing these 
incredibly intimate observational movies, was that he wader- 
stood what | wanted to do—in a way that no other teacher or 
advisor ever had. One day, he said to me, “This movie is about 
What occurs on page X.” And I quickly fumbled to page X, and it 
was the scene in which Victor says, “She's fine,” after someone 
asks how his mother—who has just died—is doing. Milos said, 
“There's your event. Stop worrying you've got a plotless movie 
and just expand on that.” As | was first writing on the movie, | 
had Victor lving about her death for, like, two days. But when he 
pointed to that lie as the big event, | realized I should explore 
why someone wouldn't tell anyone that his mother had died, 
and how long he might sustain it. Because the longer it goes, 
the more dramatic it is. 

Anyway, I'd never had a teacher who would isolate these kind 
of life moments as key plot points; others were more worried 
about the fact that the “plot,” in a conventional “bomb under 
the table” sense, wasn't going anywhere. 

I'm much more about trying to collect these organic life 
moments and trying to figure everything out, which is, admit- 
tedly, a much sloppier way of going about writing a movie. 
Given that I come from a family of painters, it's the only way | 
can work, as opposed to creating this incredibly severe architec- 
ture and then trying to breathe life into it. I'd much rather take 
life and try to shift it around and figure out an order. 





That was your first draft? 


Yeah, | worked on it a lot after that. | continued working with 
Milos after that semester, sending him stuff. The basic idea— 
this kind of beauty-and-beast relationship with this incredible 
connection between the two of them, yet with an overriding 
sense of impossibility about any kind of real love happening— 
was there. The other central idea that also got crystallized at that 
point was that this was going to be a movie about a person who 
moves an inch. This is a fascination of mine, the idea of making 
a movie in which a small distance is traveled but it feels big. 
Most movies are about someone moving from a position of pos- 
sibility to a position of triumph or tragedy. In this case, | was 
making a movie about someone moving from no possibility to 
possibility. That was the triumph. A character with absolutely no 
choices moves to a place where he has a few. 

So those central ideas were there. I'd say that three-quarters 
of the movie as it exists now was written in that context with 
Milos. It was very freeing for me: I'd write long sequences of 

Continued on page 196 
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BLACK SCREEN 
FADE IN THE SOUND OF OCEAN WAVES 


FADE IN: 

PROLOGUE CARD #1: 

At the beginning of the 20th century, photography mod- 
ernized the tradition of arranged marriages in Asia. In 
place of face-to-face meetings, families and matchmakers 
used photographs to introduce prospective couples living 
in different parts of the country, or even across the ocean. 


FADE IN: 

PROLOGUE CARD #2: 

Between 1907 and 1924, more than 20,000 young 
Japanese, Okinawan and Korean women journeyed to 
Hawai'i to marry men they had only known through pho- 
lographs and letters. They were called “picture brides.’ 


FADE IN LAST LINE BELOW PARAGRAPH: 
This film is based on their stories. 


FADE OUT SOUND OF OCEAN WAVES 
FADE IN THE SOUND OF STRONG, WHISTLING WIND 


OVER BLACK SCREEN: 
An old woman speaking in Japanese/Hawaiian Pidgin- 
accented English: 


NARRATOR (1.0) On da night papa die, evervthing vet 


real quiet... For a moment, even da wind stop blowing . . . 


The scene becomes very still as the wind suddenly dies 
down; there is a moment of utter SILENCE. 


FADE UP: 
CHANTING of a hypnotic Buddhist sutra. 


EXT. HOUSE - YOKOHAMA, JAPAN - NIGHT 

IN B&W (FOR ALL SCENES IN JAPAN) 

A run-down, residential alleyway. Pedestrians and ped- 
dlers hurry past. 


INT. HOUSE - JAPAN - DAY 

SUBTITLE: “Yokohama, Japan, 1918.” 

A BUDDHIST PRIEST in ceremonial robes chants. 
STREET NOISES can be heard in the distance. 


CLOSE-UP on RIYO NAKAMURA, a slender, delicate- 
looking 16-year-old girl, crying. She sits next to a MAN'S 
BODY lying on a futon in the center of a small room. 
with a tatami-mat floor. The man’s face is covered with a 
small white cloth. Behind Riyo sits an elderly woman, 
AUNT SODE. She studies Riyo sadly. 


NARRATOR /(1.(),) At his funeral, | rememba | wish | cay 
leave da ghosts of my past behind... maybe start all over 
again, 


Furtively, the heads of THREE JAPANESE SCHOOL 
BOYS, ages 7 to 9, appear at the window. They Study the 
scene for a moment, then begin making mock COUGH: 
ING sounds. Riyo flinches and glances back; Aunt Sode 
moves angrily toward the window and the boys run away 
SQUEALING. Sode quickly closes the window. 


Riyo leans toward her father’s body and, as if daring her- 
self, touches it. 


CLOSE-UP on her hands moving forward and touching 
her father. 


INT. HOUSE - JAPAN - NIGHT 

CLOSE-UP of a candle on an altar being lit. On the altar 
is a formal photo of a man and a woman, Riyo's parents. 
Shadows flicker over a shrine and a funeral urn of ashes 
wrapped in white cloth. Riyo sits before the altar staring 
at the photo. 


NARRATOR (1:0) Dat night, my wish come true. My 


Aunt Sode tell me she went visit da matchmaker. 


Kiyo turns slightly toward her Aunt Sode, who is silting up 
in her futon behind her 


RIYO Did you tell the matchmaker about my parents?* 


SODE You mean how they died? Of course not! If they 
found out, the match would be called off. 


RIYO If this man is from the same village as my parents, 
why didn’t the matchmaker find someone for him in the 
village? (Pauses) There must be something wrong with 
him. (Looks away) Besides, | want a love marriage. 
SODE What? A love marriage? Don't be selfish. Where 
do you get such ideas? Besides, who'd have you? 


Kivo turns away and stares at the photo. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PHOTO STUDIO DRESSING AREA - JAPAN - DAY 
CLOSE-UP of hands excitedly taking an envelope from 
the sash of a kimono. Riyo and Sode stand in front of a 
mirror in the dressing area. Sode dramatically pulls out a 
photo and a letter from its envelope and hands it to Riyo. 


RIYO When did it come? Let me see... 


SODE Matsuji is such a handsome man. He doesn't 
look like a sugarcane farmer! 


RIYO (Reading letter) “When the mist covers the moun- 
tains, I’m reminded of the homeland. Yet, in this South 
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Seas paradise, money is earned with ease and the eternal 
fragrance of plumeria is but another tropical blessing. In 
anticipation of your arrival, I'm inspired to write this 
haiku poem: ‘Lady Butterfly/Perfumes her wings/By float- 
ing over this orchid.” 


As Rivo finishes reading the letter, Sode turns her around 


and begins to fix the obi sash of her kimono. 


SODE I'm worried about you working in the fields, but at 
least in Hawai'i, no one will know anything about your past. 


RIYO But Hawai'i . . . it’s so far away. 


SODE That's why it’s perfect. Far away, you can leave 
your bad memories behind and start all over again. Rivo, 
maybe your luck is changing. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PHOTO STUDIO - JAPAN - DAY 

A tiny photo studio in old Japan. PAN over the cluttered 
still lite: 8X10 negative holders; touch-up ink and brush- 
es; a CAT sleeping on top of a pile of discarded studio 
portraits of men and women in kimonos; some family 
portraits. 


ANGLE on an animated, mustachioed PHOTOGRAPHER 
as he emerges, oily and perspiring, from under the black 
camera cloth and poses Riyo in front of a faux nature 
backdrop. 


PHOTOGRAPHER Okay, now look at me... and 
think of your husband-to-be. 


Riyo looks at the photographer's face and is repulsed: she 
quickly shifts her gaze. She looks directly at the camera, 
solemnly: 


The camera FLASHES and, for an instant, the screen 
goes completely WHITE. The previous image of Riyo in 
front of the camera is transformed into an old-fashioned 
studio portrait, with its full sepia tones. END OF B&W 
CINEMATOGRAPHY. 


Begin TITLE SEQUENCE: 

A montage ot archival photos illustrating the voyage 
women made trom Japan to Hawai'i in the 1900s: picture 
brides in various formal poses; hand-tinted images of a 
ship approaching Diamond Head volcano: Honolulu Har- 
bor, with its docks filled with onlookers: Hawaiian lei sell- 
ers at the docks; the picture brides lined up at the immi- 
gration station; and finally, formal husband-and-wife stu 
dio portraits. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. HONOLULU DOCK - DAY 
CLOSE-UP of gangplank hitting the dock with a thunder- 


ous boom. 


ANGLE ON a variety of PASSENGERS disembarking. 
Finally, the brides step out and walk unsteadily down the 
wooden plank, struggling with their boxes and baggage. 
some totter from being on stationary land at last. In the 
b.g. we hear CROWD NOISES, with overlapping voices 
speaking in Portuguese, English, Japanese, Chinese, llo- 
cano, Hawaiian and Pidgin English. 


A superimposed title indicates “Territory of Hawai'i, 1918." 


CLOSE-UP on the geta slipper-clad feet of various brides 
disembarking, and finally to a pair of lace-up ankle boots. 
NLT UP to Riyo. She ts the only Japanese woman in West- 
ern clothes: a Gibson-style dress that is too large and a 
small straw hat. She walks toward the gangplank looking 
pale and seasick. As other passengers move down the 
plank, Riyo pauses to take in her surroundings. She 
squints up at the dazzling tropical sunlight and the blue 
sky, then down at the noisy dock below. 


RIYO'S POV: 

A quick collage of vibrant images - dark-skinned ASIAN 
AND HAWAIIAN DOCK WORKERS unloading crates: 
lashionably dressed CAUCASIAN WELL-WISHERS; 
HAWAIIAN WOMEN LEI SELLERS carrying long strings 
ot tlowers draped over their arms; small, tanned children 
chasing each other. 


Riyo notices a group of dark-skinned ASIAN MEN in ill- 
litting suits and hats craning their necks to see the brides 
disembarking. The other brides are also cautiously lean- 
ing over to see the men. Suddenly, Riyo is bumped from 
behind and momentarily loses her balance. FELIPE, 24, a 
handsome young Filipino bachelor, reaches out and stead- 
ies her before walking on. 


FELIPE (/1: Hocano) Are you all right? 


kivo nods, embarrassed, and glances again at the group 
of Asian men before quickly moving down the gangplank 
into the immigration station. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. IMMIGRATION OFFICE WAITING ROOM - DAY 
Riyo is sitting on a wooden bench in a small, crowded 
waiting room with the other brides. The women are 
lense and anxious; no one speaks. Everyone jumps as a 
grulf, Japanese IMMIGRATION OFFICER suddenly bursts 
into the room and calls out a name. 


IMMIGRATION OFFICER Miss Yuko Higa... Miss 
Yuko Higa... 

No response. The women look at a pretty OKINAWAN 
woman tho sits with fear on the bench, her eyes fixed on 
the floor. Her legs are visibly shaking. The women sitling 
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next to her whisper encouragingly. She finally gets up and 
is practically pushed into the meeting room by the impa- 
tient officer. There is a low murmur of voices from the 
meeling room. 

IMMIGRATION OFFICER /0.5.) This is your hus- 
band, Mr. Nobuyuki Watanabe. You may both produce 


your photographs for comparison. Is the identification 
sufficient? 


Jhere is a long pause. Riyo and the other brides all lean 


forward slightly, straining to hear every word. 


IMMIGRATION OFFICER /0..5.) What? Louder, please! 
There is a soft murmur: 


IMMIGRATION OFFICER /0..5.) And you, Mr. Watan- 
abe? Is this your wife? In that case, will you both step for- 
ward and sign the register? You may sign in Japanese. 


There is some rustling of papers and then, footsteps. The 
door opens again. 


IMMIGRATION OFFICER Miss Riyo Nakamura. . . 
Miss Rivo Nakamura. 


Riyo looks up from her photo, startled. The women all look 
over at her, Rivo gets up and walks through the door. The 
officer pulls it shut, but it does not close all the way. The 
other brides try to get a glimpse of Rivos husband. 


INT. MEETING ROOM - DAY 
Riyo enters the room, head bowed shyly. A man ts 
standing before her; she stares at his shoes. 


IMMIGRATION OFFICER This man is your husband, 
Matsuji Kimura. Take out your photograph for confir- 
mation. 


Rivo hesitantly looks up at the man. She quickly looks 
hack down at the photo in her hand. shocked. 


Riyo’s POV as she looks up from the CLOSE-UP of Mat- 
suji’'s photo to MATSUJI KIMURA, 43. He looks vaguely 
like the photo, but is much older, with a deeply tanned 
face. His suit is ill-fitting, much too small for his stocky 
build. He is perspiring heavily. He wipes his brow ner- 
vously and bows slightly. 


Riyo turns to the immigration officer in disbelief. She 


hands him the photo. 


RIYO | .. . I think there's a mistake. He seems too old. 


The immigration officer looks down at the photo and then 
over at Matsuji. His bored demeanor changes and he sud- 
denly bursts out laughing. 


IMMIGRATION OFFICER (7) /aisiiji) This is a friend's 


photo, right? 
Matsuji glances at him, humiliated 


RIYO (7 Malsuji) Oh, you are his friend? My husband 
could not make it? 


MATSUJI (Bowing fo Riyo) No, Lam Matsuji Kimura. | 
didn’t have a more recent photo of myself... I'm sorry. 


he immigration officer returns the photo to Rivo. 


IMMIGRATION OFFICER It's him, all right. (Laughs) 
Don't worry, young lady, they all look a little older. It's 
this Hawaiian sun. (7urns fo Matsuji) Well, is this your 
wile? 


Matsuji is also shocked at the sharp contrast between the 
photo and reality. He stares at Riyo’s Western altire. The 
immigration officer takes the photo from Matsujis hand 
and looks at Riyo. He snorts rudely. 


IMMIGRATION OFFICER (/)) /vglish) At least she 
pretty, not fat kine like some get. (Back in Japanese) Okay, 
everything seems to be in order. Will you both step for- 
ward and sign the register? You may sign in Japanese. 


Matsuji signs the register and holds the pen out for Rivo to 
sign. Rivo continues to stand there, paralyzed. She is 
struggling nol to cry. The officer laughs. 


IMMIGRATION OFFICER Don't feel bad, young lady. 
You're not the only girl this has happened to . . . 


RIYO (/ilerrupts) | have been fooled. This is not Matsuji 
Kimura. Please, sir. | wish to speak to someone. 


IMMIGRATION OFFICER (7/0 J/a/suji in English) 
Sassy, eh, dis one. (Back in Japanese) Do you have 564 yen 
for the ticket home? If you do, we'll send you back to 
Japan. 


Riyo remains paralyzed. 
RIYO Five hundred sixty-four yen? 


IMMIGRATION OFFICER That's 300 dollars. Come 
back when you're rich, young lady. Now, sign here. Hurry 
up— (Glances behind her) There are others waiting! 


Riyo turns and is humiliated to see that the other brides 
are crowded at the balf-open door, witnessing the drama. 
Riyo quickly picks up the pen and signs. 


INT. IMMIGRATION STATION WAREHOUSE - DAY 

A dimly lit, chaotic dock warehouse. Stacks of passen- 
gers’ willow-branch luggage and other freight are piled 
by the warehouse doors. Riyo stands next to Matsuji in a 
motley group of about a dozen Japanese, Korean and 
Okinawan NEWLYWED COUPLES before a CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER, who is standing on a small, wooden box con- 
ducting a “wharf-marriage” ceremony. His voice echoes 
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thunderously in the large space. 


MINISTER ... And he shall cleave unto his wife, and they 


shall become one flesh. . . 


VARIOUS ANGLES of other couples. Many of the women, 
like Riyo, stand next to men who look much older. But 
Matsuji is clearly the oldest man in the group. 


MINISTER What God has joined together, let no man put 
asunder. Now, please take your bride's hand . . . 


The men all take the hands of their brides. Matsuji attempts 
to do the same, but Riyo resists his touch, pulling her hand 
away until he manages to grasp it awkwardly. 


ANGLE on Matsuji’s brown, hardened hand, which con- 
trasts sharply with the whiteness and frailty of Riyo's hand. 


MINISTER .. . By the authority invested in me by the Ter- 
ritory of Hawai'i, and the Church of Jesus Christ, | now pro- 
nounce you man and wife. 


EXT. TREE-LINED ROAD - DAY 

Riyo and Matsuji are seated in a horse-drawn cart along 
with TWO OTHER NEWLYWED COUPLES like them- 
selves; one couple is Korean. The seventh passenger is 
Felipe, the Filipino laborer we saw earlier getting off the 
ship with Riyo. 


They are all crowded awkwardly in the buckboard wagon 
as MIGUEL, an old Portuguese cart driver, skillfully navi- 
gates it down a bumpy dirt road lined with trees. Riyo sits 
stiffly next to Matsuji, tightly holding on to the side of the 
cart, being careful not to make any physical contact with 
him. She stares out at the passing landscape. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. MOUNTAIN VALLEY - DAY 

SWEEPING SHOT of cart as it slowly makes its way along 
a windswept red dirt road flanked by lush green, mist- 
shrouded mountains opening onto the blue ocean. Riyo 
is overwhelmed by the beauty of the vista. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. PLANTATION ENTRANCE ROAD - DUSK 

Riyo has dozed off and her head rests on Matsuji’s 
shoulder. Matsuji sits with a pleased look on his face 
when suddenly the cart hits a big bump. Riyo wakes up 
and realizes what has happened. She quickly sits up and 
edges away from Matsuji. 


Riyo looks around and is alarmed to see that the land- 
scape has changed dramatically: 


The cart is now making its way deeper and deeper into 


vast acres of 15- to 20-feet-high sugarcane. 


Riyo's POV of the tall cane walling them in claustrophobi- 
cally. 


Suddenly, everyone turns as a car HONKS. Miguel pulls 
the cart to the side, slowing down as a shiny Packard 
convertible passes, driven by ANDREW McCULLUM, a 
boyishly slender, good-looking blond Scotsman. Next to 
him sits a middle-aged, small, portly American man, 
PEIPER. In the back seat sits BRIGITTE PEIPER, 23, his 
daughter, beautifully dressed. They are laughing and 
talking loudly, in sharp contrast to the stiffness and awk- 
wardness of the newlywed couples. 


Brigitte notices the new brides and leans forward and 
says something to McCullum. She points to Riyo, who in 
her dress stands out among the kimono-clad brides. 
Riyo in turn is fascinated by Brigitte and tries not to stare 
back. Brigitte waves. 


The car slows down as Peiper turns his attention to 
Miguel. Miguel tips his hat. 


MIGUEL Good day, good day, sir. 


PEIPER Take the wauka [mountain] road, Miguel. They're 
preparing to burn makai [ocean] side field. 


MIGUEL Yes, ves, sir. | know. Thank you, thank you, boss. 


The car sends up large clouds of red dust as it passes. The 
husbands indignantly try to wave dust away from their 
New Wives. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. JAPANESE PLANTATION CAMP - NIGHT 

It is pitch black. A kerosene lamp hangs from the cart as 
it continues along the cane-field road. Miguel is SINGING 
an old Portuguese love song softly to himself. 


As the cart reaches the top of a hill, Riyo sees in the far dis- 
lance a surreal sight: a large section of a field on fire, giant 
red flames reaching high up into the black sky. Silhouettes 
of several men on horses can be seen. SHOUTING can be 
heard through the low RUMBLING and sharp CRACKLING 
sounds. The fire seems out of control, but Matsuji and the 
other men don't seem concerned. 


MATSUJI (70 Rivo) They're doing a night harvest! We 
burn the leaves off the cane before taking it down to the 
mill. Beautiful, isn’t it? 


Riyo and the others stare in awe. Even for the old-timers, 
itis a dramatic spectacle, both terrifying and beautiful. 


As they are watching, Riyo notices another light nearby, 
as if some of the fire has landed near them. She stares; it 
looks as if a large firefly is approaching. As the cart draws 
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closer to it, she sees that the oncoming form is a woman 
walking alone along the dark road, carrying a kerosene 
lantern. The woman stops as the cart passes and raises 
her lantern. 


Itis KANA KANZAKI, 26; she is a petite but strong, wiry 
woman. Once beautiful, she is weary and prematurely 
aged. Her 1-year-old daughter, KEI, is strapped to her 
back, and a basket of dirty laundry is balanced on her hip. 
She bows as the cart passes. 


The others, still watching the fire in the distance, do not 
notice her. Riyo and Kana’s eyes meet momentarily as 
the cart quickly passes her. Riyo is struck by the mysteri- 
ous woman's intense, unblinking stare - like a mask, hid- 
ing, something. 


EXT. ROAD NEAR MATSUJI’S HOUSE - NIGHT 

The cart pulls to a stop. Matsuji gets up, preparing to dis- 
embark. It is completely dark. Riyo looks around, trying 
not to show her alarm. 


MATSUSJI The house is this way. 


Malsuji climbs down from the cart, holding a lantern. He 
lakes off Riyos luggage and then tries to help Rivo down. 
hut she refuses his hand and awkwardly climbs down 
herself. She almost trips and as she catches her balance. 
she pulls her skirt up, embarrassed. 


Matsui puts the stepstool back up on the cart and waves 
lo Miguel. 


MATSUSJI \iguel-san, thank you! 

He picks up Rivo’s luggage and begins walking down the 
small road. Riyo stares helplessly at the disappearing 
cart, then at Matsuji, who is a distance ahead, impatient 
ly waiting for ber. 

MATSUJI Come on, Rivo. 


Jaull, dark shadows of the cane fields loom high on both 
sides of the road. Riyo hurries to catch up with Matsuyt. 


Suddenly, the wind blows and sends a strange MOANING 
through the fields. Riyo stops to listen. Matsuji turns around 


MATSUJI What’ 
RIYO | heard something. 


Matsuji looks around. not hearing anything but the wind 
blowing gently now, sounding almost like a faraway 
Ocean. 


MATSUJI (/oking/)) Oh, that’s just the ghosts. They're 
welcoming you. 


Riyo is not amused. She looks around. frightened. Matsuji 
picks up the pace. 


MATSUJI Hurry up, there's going to be a wedding party 
in our honor tonight. 


Rivo looks around and shudders, then runs to catch up 
with him. 


EXT. THE HOUSE - NIGHT 
They approach a small shack next to the cane field. Mat- 
suji opens the gate of the wooden fence surrounding It. 


MATSUJI It's not much, but at least it's our own place. 
Over in the worker's camp, everyone is crowded together. 


He opens the front door and walks in. 


INT. HOUSE - NIGHT 
Matsuji enters the house and lights another lantern. Riyo 
stands frozen at the doorway. 


MATSUJI So, come in. 


Rivo tentatively enters and stands by the window. She 
looks around. shocked. The two-room shack is neat but 
crudely furnished. There seems to be a light coating of red 
dust over everything. The only thing that brightens the 
room is a large purple orchid on the table. Rivo stares at 
the flower: 


Matsuji stands awkwardly, not knowing what to do next. 
/hen. as if remembering. be eagerly places Rivo s suitcase 
an the table and opens it. 


MATSUJI Show me the kimono. Let's hurry. Everyone's 
waiting for us. 


He rummages through her clothes, and finally finds it: a 


fine. white-silk wedding kimono with a vivid crane moti. 


He shakes it out and pauses to sniff the sudden rush of 


feminine fragrance in his home. 


MATSUSJI Oh, it’s beautiful. Did you choose it yourself? 
Evervone will be so impressed to see you in it. 

Matsuji walks over to Rivo and drapes the kimono over 
her shoulders. He is oblivious to how pale she looks. 


Matsuji sits down on the low table. He lights up a half- 
smoked rolled cigarette from the ashtray and studies her. 


They are interrupted by the sound of VOICES off-screen. 
Matsuji opens the door. Riyo looks out the window and 
sees some shadowy figures emerging from the cane like 
apparitions .. . 


A GROUP OF MEN AND WOMEN walking toward the 
house carrying trays of food. 


Matsuji goes out to greet the group. Rivo moves out of 





sight and listens from inside the house. 
MATSUI 0.5.) We're back. Thank you for coming. 
WOMAN'S VOICE /(.5.) Where da wahine [woman]? 


MATSUJI/(.5.) We'll be down soon . . . she’s getting 
ready. Go on, go on. 


Kiyo stares again at the orchid, listening as the crowd 
moves down the road. 


CLOSE-UP on the purple orchid. 


AUDIO FADE-IN: 
A man’s voice singing the “Takasago” marriage song. 


EXT. JAPANESE COMPOUND - NIGHT 
CLOSE-UP of steaming kalua pig being lifted out of the 
pit by some MEN. 


Around them, we see the Japanese compound, a group 
of run-down, barracks-like wooden huts. The community 
is obviously very poor, but its members have outdone 
themselves in managing to transform the compound 
with flowers and food. 


CHILDREN and DOGS run around excitedly. 


ANGLE on Riyo dressed in the kimono, looking very 
beautiful. The GUESTS stare at her admiringly. She is 
seated next to Matsuji at the head of a long table, set 
Hawaiian /uau-style under the open sky. Riyo stiffly 
smiles and bows, murmuring “thank yous” as GUESTS 
file past them. 


ANGLE on a GROUP OF WOMEN nearby, helping to 
serve the food. FUMI, 25, a loud-mouthed gossip, leans 
over and whispers in YAYOI's ear. They're both very 
tanned. Yayoi, 39, is a large, boisterous, robust woman. 
A metal tobacco pipe dangles carelessly from her mouth. 
No one messes with her. 


FUMI Rumor has it that he fooled her. Old Matsuji-san 
waited too long! 

YAYOH Alla time gamble, ‘ats why. 

FUMI They look like father and daughter! 

YAYOI (//00/s) You're one to talk! Look at your husband! 


She looks at Fumi’s husband, HIDEO, 37, who is singing. 
Fumi pretends not to hear. 


ANGLE on more guests filing past Riyo and Matsuji. 


Riyo is startled to see Kana, the woman she saw on the 
road earlier, approaching them. She has her baby 
strapped to her back and is now dressed in good 
clothes. She puts a plate of food on the buffet table and 


walks up to Riyo and Matsuji. 


In the light, we see that in spite of her tough demeanor, 
there is something vulnerable and sad about her. She 
bows politely. 


KANA Congratulations. 

Rivo bows back. 

MATSUJI This is Kana Kanzaki. She arrived two years 
ago from Hiroshima. Her husband, Kanzaki, and | are 
distant cousins. 


RIYO (Harel) audible) Pleased to meet you. 


KANA (S717prised) Oh—vou have a city accent. (Sfares 
al Rivo boldly) Can she do farm work? 


MATSUJI (//cs/i/)) Of course, of course. (Looks around) 
Where's Kanzaki? 


KANA Ile's coming; he— 
MATSUJI (Looks behind her) Oh. there he is . . . 
KANZAK I (0...) Oi! Let's see the new wife! 


KANZAKI, 29, a handsome, virile young man swaggers 
up; he seems slightly drunk. Under one arm he has 
some dirty men’s laundry. He leads Kana off to the side 
and dumps them at her feet. 


KANZAKI (1 jicler his breath) Were. Matsumoto’s laun- 
dry. You forgot to pick it up. What's wrong with you? 


hana bites her lip. Nearby guests look away, embar- 
rassed, as Kana quickly picks up the clothes and bundles 
them up. Rivo watches out of the corner of her eve. 


Aan zaki then comes back and. from under his other arm, 
lakes and uncovers a large tuna wrapped in leaves. He 
ceremoniously presents it to Matsuji. then eves Riyo with 
real iiterest. 


KANZAKI Congratulations. Ah, she’s too young and 
pretty for an old man like you! 


RIYO (/owing) Pleased to meet you. 


Kivo watches as kana hurries away with the laundry: 


LATER: 

The crowd is now loud and drunk. Fumi, the gossip, is 
playing a shamisen and SINGS in a strong, high-pitched 
voice, while musicians play the taiko drums and a bam- 
boo flute. Sake is offered to Matsuji by various guests 
proffering toasts. He offers some sake to Riyo, who 
reluctantly swallows a small amount. 


MATSUIJI (1 vicler his breath) Go on, just a little more. 
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Don't insult our guests . . . 
Riyo struggles to drink more sake. The noise and music 
overwhelm her. 


Riyo's POV as the room starts to swirl before her. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
A GECKO wiggles up a wall and pauses. 


CLOSE-UP on the silk brocade design of cranes on the 
white kimono, which is draped over a chair. Smoke from 
3a mosquito coil curls up in front of it. Under a mosquito 
net hanging over two futons, Riyo Is tossing in her sleep 
and moaning as if having a bad dream. She wakes up. 


RIYO'S POV: 

Several MOTHS are fluttering against the netting, trying, 
to reach the glow of the kerosene lantern that hangs 
above the bed. 

RIYO Ahh! 


Riyo sits up in her white kimono undergarment and looks 
around. Matsuji is lying on the futon next to her, staring. 


MATSUJI You fainted. 
RIYO In front of everyone? 


MATSUJI (S7z07/s) Don't worry, they were all too drunk 
to notice... 


He gives Riyo a glass of water. As she turns on her side 
and drinks. be stares at the whiteness of ber neck. 


MATSUJI It's this heat. Don't worry, you'll get used to it. 


As she finishes drinking, Matsujt suddenly grabs her 
shoulders and tries to kiss her neck. Rivo jerks away. 


RIYO No . . . please. 
MATSUJI Don't be scared . . . 


With bis powerful arms, he holds her down and buries his 


face into her hair. He pushes away her kimono and moves 


on top of ber. After a struggle, she manages to heave him 
away and pulls the bedcovers over her head and body like 
a scared child, making a tight mound of herself. 


MATSUJI What are you doing? Come here . . . 
RIYO (1 vuder the covers) Ws all a mistake! 


MATSUJI Mistake? Well, my parents didn't tell me 
you're a city girl. But that’s okay. You're my wife now . . . 


Matsuji determinedly starts to slip his hand underneath 
the covers. 


MATSUJI. . . and this is our wedding night. 
Rivo sees Matsujis groping hand coming under the cov- 


ers. She lakes his hand and bites it. hard. 
MATSUJI Ouch! 


Matsuji quickly withdraws his hand. shaking it in pain. 
kiyo stays under the covers, not daring to move. Matsui 
snorts in disgust. then lights a cigarette and stares off into 
Space. 


He finally looks over at Riyo, who is still hunched in a 
motionless ball under the covers. He pokes one finger al 
the lump. 


MATSUJI Eh .. . Aren't you hot under there? 


No response. Matsujt sighs and slares at the wedding 
kimono glumly. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

Matsuji fast asleep, his mouth open. The lump moves, 
and Riyo peeks over at Matsuj! from under the covers. She 
creeps out of bed, heading straight for the front door. 


EXT. HOUSE - NIGHT 
Riyo bolts out of the house. Running toward the gate, 
she stumbles and falls on her hands. 


Covered with red dirt, she gets up, trying to wipe herself 
off, then slowly sinks down to the ground into a crouch 
and begins to sob. The moon is brightly illuminating the 
vast expanse of the cane fields. 


Suddenly, she hears the same moaning of the WIND, a 
strange cross between VOICES SINGING and WHIS- 
PERING. Riyo abruptly stops crying and looks out into 
the undulating cane. The dark fields seem to stare back 
at her. She slowly rises and looks around. Terrified, she 
runs back into the house. 


HOLD on the house, which is tiny against the vast land- 
scape of the plantation. 


EXT. HOUSE - DAWN 
The sun rises over the cane fields. A plantation BELL 
clangs in the distance, piercing the early-morning stillness. 


Matsuji sits on the porch in his work clothes, sharpening 
his knife. Riyo emerges from the house in a work kimono. 


Looking at her attire dubiously, Matsuji gathers up the 
other work tools. 


Riyo takes her first look at her new cane-field surround: 
ings by day. In the front yard, she sees Matsuji's crude, 
makeshift orchid house full of purple, red and white 
orchids. 


MATSUJI Let's go... Come on, we're late. 


Riyo follows behind Matsuji as they head down the road to 
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the plantation bell house. 


EXT. BELL HOUSE - EARLY MORNING 

McCullum, the Scotsman we saw earlier driving the 
Packard, now stands above everyone at the attendance 
board, calling out field assignments for the day. 


McCULLUM /0..5.) Field number four, irrigation. Field 
number 148, prepare for burning. The following workers to 
held number 143: 5019, 3846, 6059, 4067. 


A CACOPHONY of different languages fills the air: Por- 
luguese, Japanese, Ilocano, Korean and Pidgin English. 
Riyo walks into the crowd of LABORERS of different 
nationalities assembled in front of the plantation bell 
house. The laborers turn and stare at Riyo as she self- 
consciously makes her way through. A group of three 
LUNAS, or overseers - Portuguese and Puerto Rican - sit 
on horses nearby, smoking and chatting. 


McCULLUM Okay, Mr. Peiper wants a few words. 


Peiper, who we saw earlier in the car with his daughter 
begins to speak from the platform as Riyo takes a place in 
the crowd to listen. 


PEIPER Good morning. How's everybody? You know, we're 
behind schedule with the harvest. (7urns fo Antone) Even 
your group, Antone. 


ANGLE on ANTONE, 54, a Portuguese luna, wearing a 
straw hat and smoking a cigarette. He has been laughing 
with a fellow luna and now scowls resenttully. 


PEIPER Last night, makai section had a fantastic har- 
vest—one month ahead of schedule! You all like have movie 
every Saturday. Sumo, baseball, all like that? How you think 
you get free to do that? Gotta make the harvest! You savvy? 
(Beal) Ml right, hana-hana time. 

Peiper walks off the platform. There is an air of paternal- 
ism in his manner as he makes his way through the crowd 
on his way to bis car, greeting the workers like his children. 


Matsuji runs up to Riyo, a metal tag in hand 


MATSUJI Riyo, where were you? Here's your number. 
Memorize it. They'll call it out on payday. 
Matsuji reaches over to place the tag around kiyo’s neck. 
but she grabs it in mid-air and studies it. 


CLOSE-UP on the number “3939” engraved on her tag. 


MATSUI (Poin/s fo Antone) Watch out for that man. He 
son a bitch. 


RIYO “Son a bitch?” 


MATSUJI Yes . . . no, no. Don't say anything, just keep 
working. 


AUDIO FADE-IN: 
A woman's deep throaty voice SINGING a bluesy Japan- 
ese “hole hole bushi" work song. 


EXT. FIELDS - DAY 
A panoramic shot of the endless expanse of the cane 
fields. In the far distance, we can see the ocean. 


ANGLE on a small group of TODDLERS and INFANTS 
under a makeshift “baby tent.” Most of the infants are 
sleeping. The toddlers are playing around the tent noisily. 


Nearby, wielding heavy hoes, WOMEN WORKERS are 
turning over the heavy red earth in a field of young cane 
shoots. Kana, now attired in work clothing, sings. 


AUDIO FULL UP: 


KANA (Singing 0.8.) “Today's hoe hana work/Doesn't 
seem so hard./Because last night I received a letter from 
home.” 


ALL Yoishare! Yoishare! 


Antone rides through the field on his horse shouting work 
orders. Yayoi, the robust farm woman we saw at the wed- 
ding party, leads the womens work gang. Fumi, the gos- 
sip. ts also hard at work. Red dust and black soot fill the 
air amid the shouts and singing. As Kana_ finishes 
singing, Yayoi picks up the rhythm and improvises some 
lyrics to the same tune. 

YAYOI (Sines) “Why work in the fields for 65 cents a 
day?/If I sleep with the Chinese men I can earn twice that 
pay!” 


ALL /Gigeling) Yoishare! Yoishare! 


EXT. FIELDS - MEN’S SECTION - DAY 

Having overheard Yayoi's song across the field, Kana’s 
husband, Kanzaki, plants his hoe into the soil and laughs 
lustily. Matsuji and SIX OTHER JAPANESE and FIVE FIL- 
IPINOS work alongside him. Kanzaki sings back to Yayoi. 


KANZAKI /5/7¢s) “Don't kid yourself, old lady./Only if 
you're young and fair/Like the new brides/Can you earn 
that kind of money!” 

ANGLE on the women’s section, the women all laughing. 
ANGLE back on the men laughing as Kanzaki sings and 


expertly pantomimes a geisha dancing. 


JAPANESE MEN ()/ockie/)) Yoishare! Yoishare! 
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ANGLE on Matsuji, not amused. 


EXT. FIELDS - WOMEN'S SECTION - DAY 
The sound of the men’s laughter carries over to the 
women's section of the field. 


ANGLE on Riyo struggling to keep up with the others. 
Yayoi, Fumi and Kana are well ahead of her. 


Kana glances back at Riyo. Irritated by her incompetence, 
she complains to Yayoi. 

KANA She really slowing us down! 

YAYOI Wasamatta you? Go help city girl! 


kana throws her hoe down and hurries over to Riyo. 
Fumi glances at Riyo. 

FUMI Imagine, fainting on her wedding night. She won't 
make it—not even till the next harvest. 

YAYOI Matsuji’s a dreamer. First, an orchid garden . . . 
now, a city girl. 


ANGLE on Kana as she approaches Riyo. She abruptly 
grabs Riyo’s number tag from around her neck and 
reads out her number in Japanese. Riyo looks up, star- 
tled and pleased to see Kana. But Kana is all business. 


KANA 3-9-3-9. (San-kyuu-san-kyuu) 


Since the pronunciation of Riyo’s number in Japanese is 
also the standard Japanese mispronunciation of “Thank 
you, thank you.” Rivo tries to make a pun. 


RIYO (Joking!y) You're welcome. 


Kana, ignoring the joke, brusquely lakes Riyo’s head scarf 


and shows her how to properly tie it around her head. 
KANA Hlere, like this. 


As Kana does this, Rivo notices a large dark bruise on the 
side of kana s face. 


RIYO What happened? Did you hurt your face? 
Kana doesn t answer, but Rivo persists. 

RIYO Was that you I saw on the road last night? 
KANA Nevah mind! None of your business! 
Rivo looks at Kana, startled at her outburst. 


hana steps back, giving Rivo and her outfit the once-over. 
and snorts. 


KANA How you gonna hoe ana in kimono? We got plenty 
hana hana. 


RIYO Hana? Flower? 


Kana grabs Riyos hoe and expertly demonstrates how to 
hoe. 


KANA In Japanese, baa mean flower. In Hawai'i, people 
say hana mean work. 


Aana roughly gives Rivo back her hoe. Rivo tries hard to 
copy her technique. 


Kana walks away. shaking her head. exasperated. 
RIYO Thank you very much! 

Rivo adjusts her scarf and starts boeing again. 
CUT TO: 

EXT. FIELDS - MEN’S SECTION - DAY 


Leaning on his shovel, Matsuji yawns deeply. Kanzaki 
looks over at him with a knowing look. 


KANZAKI Wild first night, eh? 

MATSUJI I shouldn't have sent that old photo of myself. 
KANZAK I /S/riies) So? It worked. 

Antone rides up on his horse. 


ANTONE Hey. you! How you gonna /ana with your mouth? 
Come on, come on, go, hey! We gotta bana eight more hours 
before the sun goes down! 


EXT. FIELDS - WOMEN'S SECTION - DAY 
ANGLE ON hot Hawaiian sun. 


Riyo has fallen way behind the line of workers. She is in 
great pain. Perspiration drips down her dust-covered face, 
leaving red streaks on her sunburnt cheeks. She finally 
collapses to her knees, ready to give up. 


ANGLE on Yayoi from up the hill. She has been keeping an 
eye on Riyo, and throws her hoe down as Riyo collapses. 


YAYOI Ahihi— 


havot barrels down the bill. For a large woman, she is 
surprisingly light on her feet. She runs to Rivo and strug- 
gles to help her up. all the while glancing up the hill anx- 
fously. 


YAYOI Hurry. come on, get up. Antone make vou pay fine. 
One dollar! Come on, city girl! Get up! Come on, come on! 


Antone rides up on his horse at full gallop. 


ANTONE Hey vou, number 3939, wasamatta vou, eh? 
Number 3939, wasamatta vou? 


RIYO Very sorry, boss— 


YAYOI Hey. boss, this one from city, not farm girl. But got 
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ANTONE (j00d for what? Good for nothing. Good head no 
hoe hana. 


YAYOI Can speak a little English already! 

Mayoi gestures for Rivo to demonstrate her English ability. 
RIYO I'm very... ahh... happy to see you. 

This annoys Antone even more. 


ANTONE Fifteen rows we gotta finish today. Go hey, come 
on! Let's go, moving over other side. 


YAYOI boss, we gotta move Reiki. 


ANTONE You pau hana? You stop work? Never mind baby. 
Baby okay. 


YAYOI boss. we move eiki! 


Yayoi looks up at Antone, refusing to budge. Antone 
grunts and nods grudgingly. 


ANTONE (iding off on horse) Okay, okay, mama-san, 
let’s move. City girl, stay here. 


Yayoi calls out loudly to the other women. 


YAYOI (i, moving £eiki/ Hurry! 


All the women stop working and run across the field 
toward the “baby tent. 


As the women reach the tent, they pick up their children 
and start moving to the next field. Two women quickly and 
efficiently dismantle the tent and carry it away. 


Riyo forlornly watches them moving away to the next 
field. As Antone turns his back, she turns to gaze a 
moment at the ocean in the distance, then goes back to 
work. 


EXT. IRRIGATION DITCH - DUSK 

The sun is low on the horizon, casting a golden hue 
through the cane. The women are heading home, walking 
along an irrigation ditch. The men cross over a wooden 
plank to join the women. 


Riyo is limping slowly, miserably. Slightly ahead of her, 
she notices Kanzaki, running to catch up to his wife, 
Kana. He ignores Kana and takes their baby daughter 
from her arms, roughly shoving his hoe and tool bag into 
Kana’s hands. 


KANZAK I Here, hold this. . 


Kanzaki walks past Kana, holding the baby lovingly. 
Kana stops and watches. As Rivo passes her. she hesitates, 
not knowing what to say. Matsuji comes up from behind. 
Rivo bows slightly to Kana and walks ahead with Matsujt. 


EXT. HOUSE - DUSK 

CLOSE-UP on Matsuji's brown, roughened hands hold- 
ing Riyo’s pale, bloody ones. Huge blisters have torn the 
palm of her right hand. 


Matsuji is seated in front of Riyo on the porch, a ciga- 
rette dangling from his mouth. He is inspecting the blis- 
ters and rubbing them with the gel from an aloe leat. 
Riyo winces, but tries not to cry out in pain. 


MATSUJI My parents said you've worked on a farm 
before, but you're not suited for the cane field. You're 
small and frail, not like the others. 


Riyo angrily pulls her hand away. 


RIYO I'm not frail! The doctor at the immigration sta- 
tion said | was perfectly healthy! 

Matsuji is surprised by her outburst. He goes inside the 
house and comes out carrying bis wooden bath bucket 
and towel. 


MATSUJI Let's go to the bath. 


Rivo pretends not to hear him and continues rubbing gel 
on her blisters. 


MATSUJI You don't have to wait for me. I'm not old- 
fashioned. 


Riyo goes inside the house and sits at the low table. 


MATSUJI Hurry. The water will get cold. Riyo, let's go. 
It's getting dark. 

Matsuji looks inside, but Riyo doesn't budge. He shrugs 
and walks off. 


MATSUJI I'm going. 


Rivo looks up as he leaves. 


EXT. SKY OVER CANE FIELD - SUNSET 

The silhouette of a hillside of the field. The sun has just 
set, leaving a small patch of orangish red in the dark blue 
of the evening sky. The WIND BLOWS and sends a rip- 
ple of movement down the hill. 


INT. BATHHOUSE - NIGHT 

Matsuji soaks in the tub, relaxing. He leans back with his 
eyes closed. For the first time, we see the strength of his 
body. Well-muscled arms, pale and smooth, contrast 
with his tanned, lined face. 


The sound of a DOOR OPENING on the other side of 
the partitioned bathhouse stirs Matsuji from his rest. He 
sits up and listens. 


MATSUSJI Is that you, Riyo? 





There is no answer. Matsuji leans forward and peeks 
through a hole in the wooden divider wall. 


Matsuji's POV through hole of Riyo undressing. She slips 
off her robe and hangs it on a wall hook. 


ANGLE on Matsuji holding his breath and watching 
Riyo's naked body through the hole. 


Back to Matsuji's POV through the hole as Riyo sinks into 
the steaming water of the tub. When her hands touch the 
water, she gasps at the sting it causes on her cuts. She 
holds her hands awkwardly above the water. 


Matsuji quietly leans back, trying to be casual, and sighs. 


MATSUJI Just like back in Japan, eh? 

No answer, Except for the sound of the wind and the crick- 
dls, here is ulter silence. Matsuyji seems to have fallen asleep. 
RIYO Why did you send that old photo? 


CLOSE-UP of Matsuji's face as his eyes open, startled. 


MATSUJI Never mind . . . it’s all done with. (Several 
beals) Everyone in the village knew my age, so my par- 
ents decided to find a wife for me from outside the vil- 
lage. | guess they knew your family before you all moved 
to Yokohama. (Beal) Anyway, | sent them the best picture 
I had. 


RIYO How old are you, really? 


MATSUJI Never mind. Let's make the best of it! (//es/- 
fant) Vm 43. 


RIYO Older than my father was! 


Matsuji stares into the water guiltily. He hears the splash of 


the bathwater as Rivo angrily jumps out of the tub. 


Rivo puts on her robe without even drying off. She turns 
around to face Matsuji’s side of the partition. 

RIYO That haiku poem you sent me... E bet you didn't 
even write it, did you? 

Rkivo waits, hoping for a denial. Matsuji remains silent 
Riyo bolts out of the bathhouse, SLAMMING the door 


The jolt of the door sends the bathhouse lantern above 
Matsujts head swinging. 


EXT. ROAD IN FRONT OF HOUSE - NIGHT 
Riyo runs down the dirt road toward the lights of the 
house. 


MATSUJI/(.)) Riyo, come back here! You're my wife now! 


Rivo glances back and sees Matsuji angrily running up) 
behind her. She turns and impulsively runs into the 


cane field 
MATSUJI You'll fall into an irrigation ditch! Stop! 


He follows her into the cane field and listens for her foot- 


steps. Each time she moves, he follows in the direction of 


the RUSTLING sound. Riyo turns and watches the light 


Jrom bis lantern bobbing from row to row, then pausing. 


She turns and pushes through the tangle of giant cane 
stalks. 


Matsuji finally stops. He holds out bis lantern and peers 
helplessly into the darkness. 


MATSUJI Don't do anything stupid! You'll hurt yourself! 


Rivo ducks to avoid the light, then runs further into the 
cane. Finally, she crouches down, panting heavily. 


MATSUJI (0...) Come toward the light! I'll be waiting at 
the house! 


ANGLE on Matsuji peering out into the darkness as he 
slowly retreats toward the house. 


Riyo remains crouched in the cane. She swats a mosqui- 
to BUZZING around her face. 


Everything in the clearing is dappled silver by the moon- 
light. Riyo remains still, exhausted, until she hears a 
BABY’S CRYING in the distance, carried on the WIND. It 
is an eerie, lonely sound. 


The sound of a WOMAN'S SINGING becomes faintly 
audible; she is singing a haunting Japanese lullaby, 
“Komori Uta” 


Riyo rises tentatively, trying to see where the sounds are 
coming from. 


She picks a direction and keeps walking. The singing is 
becoming more audible, along with the sound of a run- 
ning stream. 


Riyo sees a glowing patch of light through the cane 
leaves. She tiptoes over. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. FIELD CLEARING/STREAM - NIGHT 

Riyo’s POV of a woman wearing a cotton yukata kimono 
sitting on a blanket next to a kerosene lamp. It is Kana, 
hunched over her baby, Kei, trying to sing her to sleep. 


Riyo takes a cautious step backwards and brushes some 
dry leaves, making a RUSTLING sound. Kana looks up, 
frightened. Riyo freezes. 


KANA Whio is it? Who deal’? 


Rivo holds her breath, trying not to move. Kana holds her 
baby closer to her. 
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KANA \\ lio deal? 

Riyo finally makes her way out of the cane. 

RIYO (Bowing) Vm sorry. 

Kana looks at Riyo, with a mixture of relief and anger: 
she is embarrassed to be caught with her guard down. 
KANA Jokolama girl! 

Kana quickly stands up. looking away from Riyo. Without 


a scarf tied around her head. the large bruise on her face. 
which Rivo had noticed earlier, is in plain view. 


KANA You been scare me like one ghost! Go away! 


Rivo becomes surprisingly obstinate. She glances back to- 
ward. Malsujis house and crouches down, v fusing to leave. 
After a moment of silence. kana begins lalking, almost to 
herself. 


KANA All: time cry the baby. In da camp nobody can sleep. 
Evervbody mad at me. Husband alla time scold me. “so 
noisy!” Dat’s why | bring ketk7 here. 

RIYO “Aviki?” 

KANA Avibi mean baby. You funny kine wabine. eh? 
(Mimics Riyo) “Hello. So nice to see you.” How come you 
talk like that? Ja like Aaole talk. 

Relieved to have someone to talk to, Riyo is not at all 
insulted. 


RIYO | work in café in Yokohama. Many English sailors 
come. 


KANA Mo" better vou speak English heah. Baabye we tor- 
get all about Japan. 
RIYO “Bumbye?” 


Kana lays ber now-quiet baby down on the blanket and 
sits next lo ber. As she talks. she fans one hand over the 
babys face to shoo away mosquitoes. 


KANA #yibye. veah. Means “later on.” Baambye you 
forget all about Japan. 


RIYO How long do I have to work to save enough 
money to return to Japan? 


KANA Whit vou say? Already you talk like go back Japan? 
Take Jong time save money. (Soffens) But hard to leave, | 
remember... You miss your family? 


RIYO (Looks away) No mote. 
KANA Oh, vou all alone, eh? 
Kana looks at Rivo with sympathy. 


KANA We «ll da same heah anyway. Like orphan, eh? 
Who know when I see mama, papa, eight sistah again. 


RIYO /iv// sistal’ 


KANA (Proudly) Yah. We all bana hana on papas rice 
fields. (Pauses) We plenty strong, but papa shame no mo 
boy. (Looks down at ber baby ruefully) Now, one more 
wahine. 


Baby kei once again starts to cry, and kana lifts her. Riyo 
gels up. walks over to Kana and holds out her hands for 
the baby. 


RIYO Please, let me hold her. 


Kana hesitates and looks up at Riyo, deciding tf she can 
trust this stranger. She places Ket in Kiyo s arms. 


Riyo walks back and forth holding kei to her chest, patting 
the baby’s back. comforting herself as mu has the baby. 
Kana observes ber hl om the blanket. 


KANA Rivo-chan, ovah here plenty men no got a wile. 
Night time | do laundry for them. Hard work. Maybe you 
bokua? You help me? You get more money for go bi ick Japan. 
And | not so tired alla time. 


Kana lies fully prone on the blanket, exhausted 


RIYO (Glances back, surprised) Work in fields and do 
laundry? 


KANA (Challengingly) What, city girl no like? Too hard? 
RIYO \o.. no. 


Riyo looks up through the cane stalks swaying back and 


forth in the night wind: the moon looks bright and full 


she turns around and sees that Kana bas fallen asleep. 
Rivo gently puts the baby down next to ber on the hlan- 
kel, and notices Kand s upturned. calloused palms. She 
reaches over and lightly touches the callouses, fascinated. 
Then she inspects her own palms. 


She looks up again. and sees that Kana has been studying 
her. eves half-open. with an aniused expression. They look 
al each other silently: 


SHOT of clouds passing over moon. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. MATSUJI'S HOUSE - NIGHT 
Matsuji is on the porch asleep by the light of the lantern. 


EXT. FIELD CLEARING - DAY 
It is the next morning. Riyo is asleep in the cane clearing. 


KANA /0).5.) Riyo-chan . .. 


Riyo strains to open her eyes. the first thing she sees is 
Kana, looking down at her against the br ight morning 
sky, ROOSTERS CROW int the distance. 





KANA Rivo-chan . . . 


As Rivo gels up. Kana wraps the blanket around kei and 
starts to walk off. She stops and turns to Rivo. 


KANA (Joie) Thank you. 

Adana starts to hurry away along the stream. Rivo watches 
her leave. then calls after her 

RIYO Kana-chan! 

Adana pauses and turns. Rivo hesitates. 

RIYO Biambye. vou teach me do laundry? 

KANA Okay. Beare | show vou how. 

Aana turns and rushes away. Riyo stands with a small 
smile on her face. 

he PLANTATION BELL is heard in the distance. There is a 
CRACKLING int the cane as someone approaches. 


Rivo turns around to see Matsuji in bis yukata cotton 
robe. His face looks drawn and exhausted. 


MATSUJI Oh, here you are. | was waiting all night for 
vou. 


He brusquely motions for Rivo to follow him and starts 
walking back toward the house. 


MATSUJI Come on. 


Rivo walks bebind Matsuji and then stops. She has an 
announcement to make. 


RIYO (/olifely) Vm sorry for the trouble I've caused 
you. (beat) Pm going to work very hard so | can pay you 
back for bringing me over here. And then... Fl return 
lo Japan. 


Matsui stops hen she says this. He does not turn around 
and finally resumes walking. Afler a moment. Rivo 
reluctantly follows him. 


EXT. FIELDS - DAY 

CLOSE-UP on a hoe hitting the red dirt. Riyo is deter- 
minedly trying to keep up with the others, but has fallen 
behind. Antone rides up on his horse and starts taunting 
her. 


ANTONE /0..8.) Eh. 3939, ready give up vet? 


Rivo looks up nervously as bis horse comes dangerously 
close to her. In the b.g.. the other women are picking up 
their children in order to bring the tent closer 

ANTONE You in da way over here. Go back Japan! We don’t 


need vou over here. 


KANA /Shoz/s across the ficld) Keep going! 


YAYOI (Joins in) Never mind Centipede, he just like vel. 


ANTONE Hey mama-san, enough vour mouth. I'm sick of 
it already. 


Antone rides over toward Yayoi. She looks up at Antone 


fearlessly. 


YAYOI (Shouting) Don't worry. not going end up one fer- 
tilizer here. | move Honolulu soon! 

FUMI (0.8) Ah. where Taka-chan? Taka-chan! 

Fumi ts peering through the nearby cane in panic. look- 
ing for her child. The other women quickly spring into 
action. Obviously, this has happened before. 

Ihe women fan oul efficiently to help Fumi look for her 
loddler son. Fumi lets out a SHOUT of relief when she 


finds the 4-year-old TAKA playing quietly by himself 


nearby. Antone has dismounted and walks over to Fumi. 


ANTONE Wiisamatta vou. Baby fine. You make other 
MaMa-San WOrTy, 


He holds his arms out to the toddler. Fumi reluctantly 
allows Antone to hold him for a moment. 


Antone makes an elaborate show of cooing over the tod- 
dler. The other mothers are busily setting up a tent closer 
fo their work site. They glance over at Antone. repulsed. 


ANTONE flow dis naughty baby? 


Antone laughs and hands the infant back to Fumi. 
Antone remounts his horse and notices Riyo. She has been 
giving the “stink eve” to Antone. 


ANTONE Whit vou looking at, slow-poke wahine? 


Kiyo stares almost defiantly back at him, then returns to 
work. 


ANTONE /(.5.) Go hey! Go hev! Go hev! 


EXT. FIELDS - DAY 

It's lunchtime. The Chinese/Hawaiian WATER BOY walks 
around the noisy group of women and ladles out water. 
They all are seated on a lauhala mat spread over the 
ground, eating, chatting and feeding their children. Yayoi 
eats, talks and smokes her thin metal pipe all at the same 
lime. 


Fumi unwraps a piece of fruit from a newspaper and 
notices an announcement concerning several runaway 
brides. She points to the newspaper excitedly. 


FUMI Look. runaway bride. Look look. | heard about her, 
this Hideko Shibata. They say she ran away with a 
secret lover to California. 


davol gestures obscenely with her thin metal pipe. 
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YAYOI [at's cuz her husband had a small one. 


The women cover their mouths and laugh. shocked and 
delighted. Rivo smiles, beginning to feel relaxed for the 
first time since her arrival, when suddenty she Jumps up. 
shrieking. She starts pulling at her waistband frantically. 
RIYO Ah—ah! 


Everyone stares at Riyo’s bizarre and extremely undig- 
nified behavior. Fumi grins knowingly: 


KANA Don't just sit there and look. Go help her! 


Kana hands her baby over to someone and rushes up to 
help. Riyo is jumping around, tugging at her waistband. 
Yayoi and Kana quickly help Riyo undo her many layers of 
clothing. Yayoi undoes Riyo's waistband and forcetully 
pulls. Riyo spins like a top, and falls on the seated women. 
There is a great commotion of shrieks and laughter. 


As Riyo stands back up, Yayoi points to the ground. 
INSERT of a huge CENTIPEDE as it drops to the ground 
and starts to scurry away. 


YAYOI Look, look! Dat da boss! Rivo go stamp on ‘im, step 
on ‘im! Kill da buggah! 


Everyone laughs uproariously as Rivo jumps up and 
down, stomping on the centipede. 


KANA \ir. Centipede fall off his horse! 
ANGLE on Antone, standing next to his horse some dis- 


tance away, eating his own lunch. He hears the merriment 
and looks over at the women. 


They giggle as they help Riyo put her clothes back on. 


KANA ‘Ats why we make it nice and tight. 

Kana pulls tightly al Rivos waistband. Rivo gasps. 

EXT. HOUSE - DUSK 

Matsuji sits on the porch, sharpening his cane knife. Riyo 


walks into the yard past him, lugging water in two buckets 
attached to a long stick balanced over her shoulders. 


Matsuji pretends not to notice, but finally he glances up, 
annoyed. After a moment, Riyo comes back, buckets 
empty, and heads out the front gate again. 


MATSUJI What do you think you're doing? 
Riyo stops and stands with her back to him. 
RIYO Kana is teaching me to do laundry work. 


MATSUJI You'll work in the fields and do other peo- 
ple’s laundry? Don’t be ridiculous. You're too weak. Not 
like Kana. She's strong as an ox. 


RIYO The immigration officer said it costs 300 dollars 
to go home. 


MATSUJI Home? What are you talking about? This is 
your home. 


RIYO This is not my home. 
Riyo starts to walk out of the yard. 
MATSUJI/0.5.) Come here a minute . . . Come here. 


Rivo hesitates and then walks over to Matsuji. He stands. 
lighting a cigarette, and motions for Rivo to stand next to 
him on the porch. 


MATSUJI Lp here. 
Riyo grudgingly steps up. Matsuji gestures out at the 
fields with his cigarette. 


MATSUJI Look at the sugarcane fields. You can still see 
the ocean beyond the cane. Right? 


Beyond the fence of their yard, their POV of the billow- 
ing acres of cane fields, with the blue ocean stretching 
out beyond them. 


MATSUJI/0.5./ But cane grows like weeds. Soon you 
won't be able to see anything but the sky. 


Matsuji takes another contemplative drag at his cigarelle. 


MATSUJI Then we burn the leaves off the cane to har- 
vest it. (4 beat) And then we start all over again. 


RIYO (/nipatiently) What are you trying to say? 


MATSUJI After a while, you think of the homeland less 
and less. Going back to Japan becomes an old dream. 


RIYO I'll never be stuck in this place like you. If 1 do 
both jobs, | can save enough money . . . 

MATSUJI (Aierily interrupls) What rubbish! You are my 
wife now. Fool! 

Rivo marches off the porch, ignoring Matsuji. He calls 
afler her. 

MATSUJI Do you know how long it took me to save 
enough to bring you here? 


Rivo heaves the buckets over her shoulders and walks off. 


Enraged, Matsuji throws down bis cigarette and storms 
into the house. 


EXT. GAMBLING HOUSE - NIGHT 
Matsuji approaches a three-story, dilapidated wooden 
building situated on the outskirts of the fields. Slack-key 
guitar and ukulele music and laughter can be heard trom 
within. 





MIHO and HANA, two Japanese geishas clad in vividly col- 
ored kimonos, stand on the second-floor balcony. Kanza- 
ki, drunk, has an arm around each of them. The women 
are also tipsy and are giggling uncontrollably at something 
Kanzaki is saying. Hana notices Matsuji approaching, 


HANA Oh, Matsuji-san! 

KANZAKI What are you up to? 

MIHO Where have you been? We miss you! 
KANZAKI] (hi, thing's different. He married man now! 
HANA What you talking ‘bout? You married, too. 


KANZAKI But he get pretty wahine. A Yokohama girl. The 
envy of the whole plantation! 


They laugh. Matsuji glares at them and walks toward the 
building in a huff. 


MIHO Old married man! Doesn't look so happy to me! 


INT. GAMBLING HOUSE - NIGHT 

GAMBLERS are sitting in circles on the floor, playing a 
fast and furious dice game. As two dice are tossed ina 
teacup, money is thrown in the center of the circle and 
bets are wagered as to whether the sum of the die will be 
an odd or even number. A “dealer” puts the cup face- 
down on the floor, then lifts the cup to reveal the dice. 
The air is thick with smoke and easygoing male cama- 
raderie. 


Matsuji enters and is greeted by BACHELOR #1, who 
strums a Hawaiian song on a ukulele. He has had too 
much to drink and his face is beet red. 


BACHELOR #1 Hey, Matsuji-san! Long time no see. 


He gestures to Matsuji to come over and join the game. 
Matsuji takes a drink and hesitates a moment, then nods. 
A GAMBLER at the circle has just lost and Matsuji pushes 
him aside, making room for himself in the circle. 
MATSUJI Let me in the game. Move over. 


Matsuyi sits down and rolls up bis sleeves. Miho, one of the 
geishas, comes lo his side. SUZUKI, a “gangster” in a suil 
and hat. acts as the dealer and is rolling the dice. 


MIHO (Ni dispers in Matsujis ear) Watch out! Mr. Suzuki 
is good! 


BACHELOR #2 Hey Matsuji-san, how you like being 
married? 


Matsujt doesnt respond, and looks down uncomfortably. 
BACHELOR #2 (aughing) Next time goin’ be my turn! 


The cup containing the dice is turned over on the mat. 


MATSUJI Two dollars . . . Even! 

The dice come up even. Matsuji wins. 
Everyone laughs. Mibo claps for his victory. 
EXT. HOUSE - NIGHT 


CLOSE-UP of heavy khaki pants being stirred in a large 
washbin full of boiling water. The water is red from the dirt. 


Kana ends her demonstration and hands the stick to Riyo, 
who tries to copy her. 


KANA Remember now. Only work clothes you boil. For 
Miss Peiper clothes you use cold water only, like | been show 
you, eh? 


Rivo nods as she stirs the khaki pants. 

LATER: 

Kana and Riyo hang the laundry on the clothesline next 
to the house. 

RIYO Such hard work! 


She stops to move her stiff neck from side to side. Seeing 
this. Kana comes over and massages her shoulders. 


KANA IHlere, let me. 
RIYO Thanks... 
Rivo smiles, with a faraway look in her eyes. 


RIYO When we arrived in Honolulu, someone said that 
there were real diamonds on Diamond Head volcano 
and that we would all get rich. 


KANA /Syi/es. incredulous) You believe? 
Embarrassed. Rivo quickly shakes her head 

RIYO No... no. 

KANA (/auching) Diamonds on Diamond Head! 


As they laugh together, the wind suddenly picks up. send- 
ing a strange MOANING sound through the cane. They 
both look around. 


Kana walks out of the yard to the edge of the windy field 
as if ina trance. Riyo follows behind 


RIYO What was that sound just now? I've heard it 
before. 

KANA People say it daughter of wind god, Fujin. Her 
voice sound like wind. 

Kana Closes her eyes, listening. She raises her head toward 
the sky and holds her arms out to the side. feeling the 
wind against her 


Rivo watches, fascinated and entranced. 
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CUT TO: 

LONG SHOT: a magical shot of cane fields undulating in 
the wind, as if alive. Illuminated by the moon, the tips of 
the cane leaves resemble the crests of waves rising and 
falling like an ocean. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. FIELDS - WOMEN’S SECTION - DAY 

The cane fields by day. It is a sharp contrast to the magi- 
cal feeling of the fields by night. 


ANGLE on the glowering sun. It is scorching hot and the 
women working in the field wilt in the heat. Antone, 
sweating and listless on horseback, watches them. Even 
he is too hot to do much shouting. 


EXT. FIELDS - MEN’S SECTION - DAY 

Kanzaki and Matsuji look very hung over as they work. 
Kanzaki nudges Matsuji as McCullum comes over toward 
their group and dismounts. 


McCULLUM (Gather ‘round! 


Antone rides over from the womens section of the field 


and listens as McCullum stiffly addresses the Japanese 
and Filipino work gang. 


McCULLUM | (like you to start digging these irrigation 
furrows wider and deeper. That way we can achieve a 
maximum irrigation effect and not waste water . . . 


The men look at each other, puzzled. Kanzaki winks at 
Matsuji. 


McCULLUAM .... And be sure not to throw dirt on the 
baby seedlings, either, or they'll die. Okay? 

The men dont respond. McCullum looks around, at a 
loss. Antone snorts and comes forward on bis horse. He 
translates: McCullum’s: instructions into full-blown 
Hawatian Pidgin English. 


ANTONE (kay, okay, big boss talkin’, eh? What we gonna 
do is dig da ditch more wide and more deep. Dat way . . . 


ANGLE on the men looking at him, nodding their heads 
in comprehension. 


ANTONE .... we no gonna poho da water, yah? And make 
sure da /epo no cover da Reiki, dat way ketki no make and 
dat way, no more pilikia, eh? 


The men, having understood the request, resume work. 
hanzaki glances at McCullum. 


KANZAKI Hey, wasamatta dis baole—he no talk English. 


The men all burst into laughter, Antone turns to McCul- 
lum, who, humiliated, remounts his horse without a word. 


EXT. HOUSE - LATE AFTERNOON 

Riyo puts a cast-iron pot on the outdoor stove and cov- 
ers it with a wooden lid. She checks the fire and throws 
in more wood. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOUSE - LATE AFTERNOON 

Riyo trudges into the house and looks around, exhaust: 
ed. She goes to the dresser, opens the drawer and takes 
out a small mirror. As she is about to close the drawer, 
she looks around furtively, then reaches for her parents 
photo. She studies the photo for a moment, then quickly 
puts it away. 


CLOSE-UP on Riyo’s sunburnt face reflected in the small 
hand mirror. She is seated at the table trying to pick 
some cane stickers out of her face. Exhaustion overtakes 
her, and she falls asleep at the table. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. HOUSE - DUSK 
Black smoke is steaming out of a pot. 


Matsuji walks up to the house, his hair wet from the bath. 
He notices the smoke and frantically runs over to the 
stove. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOUSE - DUSK 

The room is suffused with the orange light of the setting 
sun. Riyo is still asleep at the low table. 


Matsuji runs through the door and SLAMS the pot on 
the table, waking Riyo up with a start. 


MATSUJI Wake up! Look what you did! 
He throws the lid off the pot. 


Enraged, he looms over Riyo with bis hands on bis hips, 


fuming. 


Rivo looks inside the pot in dismay. 


LATER: 

Matsuji sits drinking tea at the low table. Riyo tensely 
sets down a bowl of rice and a dish of potato croquettes 
and chopped cabbage in front of him. He pokes at the 
croquettes in disgust. 


MATSUJI Croquettes again? (A/a/ers fo himself) City 
food! 

Rivo walks over to the window, facing away from him. 
ANGLE on the pot, which we see is full of burnt black- 


ened rice. She tries to salvage more of the unburnt part 
of the rice. Matsuji hungrily eats. 





MATSUJI You know, back in the village, burning rice is 
a serious offense. (4 beat) No, you wouldn't know. Why 
didn't you just marry a city boy? 

Rivo looks up from the rice a moment with a pained 
expression on ber face. 


EXT. FIELDS - NIGHT 
Matsuji and Kanzaki are drunkenly pushing their way 
through the thick cane field, laughing, singing and dancing. 


MATSUJI & KANZAKI (Si2¢/77¢ (2 watison) “Today 
croquettes, tomorrow croquettes, all through the year 
croquettes, croquettes! A-ha-ha, it’s too funny!” 


They collapse laughing. 

MATSUJI You're so lucky to have a nice country wife 
like Kana-san. 

Kanzakis mood darkens at the mention of his wifes 


Name. 


KANZAKI Ah, Kana too good for me. Every time she 
looks at me with those eyes, she makes me so mad. (4 
beat) \ feel like a failure. 


MATSUJI | don't deserve Riyo, either. 
Kanzaki heaves himself up, facing away from Matsuji. 
and undoes his pants. 


KANZAK I] (Shouting out) Dis what | think of you damn 
cane fields! 

He starts to relieve himself into the darkened cane fields. 
MATSUJI (i, oi, lucky we come to Hawai'i! If we'd staved 
in Japan, we'd still be miserable millet and barley farm- 
ers. 

Kanzaki suddenly turns around as if to spray Matsujt 
with his urine. 

KANZAKI What kind of Japanese are you to say that? 


Matsui scrambles to his feet laughing, trying to dodge 
Kanzaki. 


MATSUJI I am Japanese! 


Matsupt picks up the lantern and. walking off. starts 
singing again, Kanzaki buttons up bis pants and follows 
behind. 


MATSUJI & KANZAKI (Si.¢i77¢ i unison) “lL gota 
wife, and I was so happy. But every day she'd only serve 
me croqueties, croquettes . ..” 


INT. HOUSE - NIGHT 
Matsuji enters the house. He goes over and gazes at 
Riyo, who's sleeping. He undresses and stands there 


half-naked, looking down at her. Her kimono has fallen 
halfway off her shoulders. 


He crouches and admires the nape of her neck and her 
long hair, tlowing over the Japanese-style pillow. He lies 
next to her and hesitantly buries his face in her hair, 
inhaling deeply. 

Riyo's eyes open; she dares not move. He is about to go 
further, but at the last minute pulls the blanket over her 
bare shoulder instead. 

He goes to the window to smoke a cigarette. From his 
tobacco pouch he takes Riyo's studio portrait and stares 
al it wisttully by moonlight. 


EXT. PEIPER'S HOUSE/FRONT LAWN - DAY 

Carrying a laundry basket between them, Riyo and Kana 
walk across the impressive palm tree-lined lawn in front 
of Peiper’s plantation house. Riyo looks around in awe. 


KANA \Mirs. Peiper-san die last year. Now only daughter 
and Mr. Peiper-san live in this big house. 

RIYO Such a big house! 

EXT. PEIPER’'S HOUSE/BACK ENTRANCE ~ DAY 

Riyo and Kana approach the back door of the house. 
Kana knocks. We hear GRAMOPHONE MUSIC in the 
house. Brigitte Peiper, the attractive blond woman Riyo 
saw earlier in the Packard, comes to the door of the 
screened-in porch. 

MISS PEIPER ((pening door) Oh, Kana, it’s you. 


KANA Hello, Miss Peiper-san, I bring Riyo. She help me 
do laundry business now. 


MISS PEIPER \es. Rivo, is it? 

RIYO Hiello. 

MISS PEIPER Come in. 

Rivo and Kana enter the enclosed porch, closing the door 


behind them. 


INT. PEIPER’'S HOUSE/BACK PORCH - DAY 
Kana puts down the laundry as Miss Peiper pours some 
waler. 


MISS PEIPER Would you ladies like something to drink? 
KANA /(/o/ifel)) No, thank you. 
RIYO (4/ same time) Yes, thank you. So hot day! 


Aana gives Riyo a look of consternation. Miss Peiper 


laughs and pours water for Riyo. 


MISS PEIPER Oh, | forgot. Kana told me you spoke some 
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English ... Very unusual. 

Miss Peiper hands Riyo the glass of water. 

RIYO Thank you. 

Riyo drinks thirstily. Miss Peiper picks up items from the 
laundry and inspects them as she talks. She is friendly 


and open, but there is also something very prim and mis- 
sionary-like about her. 


MISS PEIPER Kana told me her husband looked at a 
photograph and just sent away for her. Is that how it was 
with you? 


Riyo, not understanding this barrage of English, looks to 
Kana. 


KANA Yah, same, same for Riyo. 


MISS PEIPER (7) Kiyo) So are you getting along with 
your husband? 


Riyo looks down uncomfortably. 

KANA \Miatsuji-san, good man. 

There is a moment of silence. Kana quickly begins gather- 
ing up the laundry and shepherds Riyo to the door. Miss 
Peiper follows. 

MISS PEIPER (/owers her voice fo Kana) Kana, how's 
everything with your husband? 

It is Kana’s turn to look away uncomfortably. 

KANA Good day, Miss Peiper-san. 


Kana quickly turns and leaves. 


EXT. PEIPER’S HOUSE - DAY 
As Kana and Riyo are walking away, Miss Peiper comes 
running after them. 


MISS PEIPER Kana, just a moment. 


Miss Peiper catches up to them and takes Kana aside. 
behind a tree out of view of the house. She speaks softly. 
Riyo stands off bebind them, eavesdropping. 


MISS PEIPER | know it’s none of my business, but. . . 
There is a place in Honolulu for. . . Oriental women who 
leave their husbands and need help. It’s called the Wesley 
Home, run by church ladies. 


Kana stares at her blankly. Miss Peiper holds out a sheet of 
fancy stationery with some writing on it. 


MISS PEIPER Please, take it, Kana. 


Kana looks at it shamefacedly, bows and hurries away. 
Miss Peiper stands there holding the paper. looking after 
her. She turns to Riyo, who is about to follow Kana. 


MISS PEIPER Give this to her for me, won't you? 


Riyo takes the paper and bows before running after 
Kana. As she catches up with Kana, Kana glances back at 
Miss Peiper. 


KANA Sometime she so nosy! 


Riyo hesitates, and places the paper inside her apron. 


EXT. FIELDS - AFTERNOON 

Riyo and Kana are walking with the load of dirty laundry. 
They are dripping with perspiration. They fan themselves 
and chew on sugarcane. 


KANA So hot! Too bad so far from ocean. 


They approach an irrigation ditch. They both stop and 
stare al the cool running water, look at each other with the 
same idea and smile. Gigeling nervously, they remove 
their shoes. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

CLOSE-UP on two pairs of bare feet dipping down into 
the water from the bank of the ditch. Their skirts are 
hitched up to their thighs. Giggling, they dip small towels 
into the water to wipe off their laces. 


Suddenly, they both look around, alarmed, as they hear 
the voices of some men who are coming down the road. 
It is a group of FILIPINOS. 


Riyo and Kana sit up and modestly pull their dresses 
over their legs. 


One of the men is Felipe, along with his old-timer friend 
AUGUSTO. Felipe nudges Augusto. 


FELIPE (/1 //ocano) \t’s her! The one who came over on 
the same boat with me! She’s married to that old man. 


Riyo and kana look up, embarrassed. as the men come 
over and crowd around. 


FELIPE (/)) broken Japanese) How do you do! 

Rivo’s face lights up in recognition. She smiles at his bro- 
ken Japanese, and then attempts her own greeting: 

RIYO (Hesilates, in Ilocano) \diot! 


Felipe looks surprised. The other men burst out in loud 
laughter. Augusto slaps Felipe on the back. Riyo also looks 
a bit surprised, not knowing what to make of their reac- 
tion. Felipe tips his hat sheepishly and walks away. 


Kana turns to Riyo in astonishment. 
KANA What you say? 


RIYO (Jn Jlocano) “Idiot.” (In Japanese) \ think it 
means “hello.” | hear them saying that to each other 








all the time. 
Kana nods, impressed but a bit dubious. They both watch 
the men walk away. 


ANGLE on Felipe. 


FELIPE (/1: locano) What did | do wrong? 


AUGUSTO (/1: /locano) She called you an idiot! Ha, ha! 
Serves you right. (/7 English) Dey tink dey too good for us, 
those Japanese picture bride ladies! 


The men all laugh and slap Felipe on the back. 

ANGLE back on Kana and Riyo. They look around to 
make sure the coast is clear, then put their feet back into 
the water. Kana lies back and stares up at the sky with a 
faraway look in her eyes. 

KANA So long since Kanzaki take me to ocean . . . 


There is a moment of silence. Riyo takes a quick glance al 
hana. 


RIYO Why Kanzaki hurt you? 

Kana doesn't respond. 

RIYO (/astily) Nevah mind, nevah mind . . . 

hana smiles as she conjures up a memory. 

KANA First time | get off the boat, | see Kanzaki, I tink, 
00h, he so handsome, how | get dis kine handsome man . . . 7 


Rivo lies down next to Kana. 


KANA More betta than picture. All da other brides look at 
us tell me, “lucky!” (4 beat) After, we go on one nice honey- 
moon. 


Rivo looks away. Kana looks over sympathetically. 


KANA Too bad... Matsuji spend all his money on fancy 
wedding party. He forget about honeymoon for you, eh? 
(Pauses) Anyway, Kanzaki take me to one special place. He 
know how treat wahine good. 


SHOT: 

Overhead, a lone bird soars through the cloud-filled sky. 
KANA /().5.) He act so nice, so kind. | tink | come paradise. 
RIYO (Looking up at sky) Why Kanzaki-san change? 
KANA | dunno... 

kana s voice catches in her throat. 


KANA |... Bumbye he get mean. We gotta hana hana alla 
time. | tell him, it's okay, I strong. He tell me, “You bana 
hana too much!” | no work how we can go back Kumamoto 


rich man I say? (Beal) He only get mo’ mad. 


kana and kiyo lie silently side by side on the bank, look- 
ing up at the sky, which has become increasingly gray 
and overcast. 


EXT. PATHWAY THROUGH FIELD - DAY 
Workers walk hurriedly, a few running. The PLANTATION 
BELL RINGS repeatedly. 


EXT. PLANTATION OFFICE - DAY 
lt is payday. The workers stand around the pay table as 
McCullum calls out tag numbers to distribute their wages. 


ANGLE on BACHELOR #3 as he approaches the table 
and shows McCullum the tag around his neck for 
confirmation. 


McCULLUM Please sign here. 


He signs the receipt and McCullum gives him an envelope 
with money. Bachelor #3 tries to walk away without being 
noticed, but kana ts right on his heels. 


KANA Yamamoto-san, you gimme two dollar for laundry! 
Two dollar, you hear? 


McCULLUM (0.5. ) 389+. 
Matsuji and Riyo stand in line. waiting impatiently for 


their number to be called. 


ANGLE on Kanzaki, who stands nearby loudly counting 
his pay. He knows Felipe is standing there with his own 
pay in hand, watching. Felipe’s lips move, counting along 
with Kanzaki. 


KANZAK I]... cight, nine. .. 


As Kanzaki finishes, Felipe turns to Augusto and points to 
Aanzaki furiously. 


FELIPE (/1: /locano) Why'd he get paid more than me? We 
do the same work! 


AUGUSTO //1: /locano) Relax, relax, compadre. He does 
not decide the wages. 


Kanzaki notices Felipe glaring at him. 
KANZAKI Hey, what you looking at? 


AUGUSTO Hey, he mad ‘cause Japanese get more pay 
than Filipino for the same bana. 


KANZAKI Same bana? (Spits) We work mo’ betta! 


Felipe comes charging at Kanzaki, but is held back by 


Augusto and another Filipino. Some Japanese men try to 


restrain kanzaki as well. 


Matsuji, noticing the commotion, rushes over to help 
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break up the fight. 
MATSUI Okay! Paw, you two. Pau! 


As Matsuji separates the men, Kanzaki makes a face al 
Felipe and saunters away. 


Felipe looks angrily at Matsuji and turns to Augusto, who 
still holds him back. 


FELIPE (/1: Mlocano) Vo Ihave to be his age before | can 
afford a bride like her? 


Felipe looks over at Riyo. All the men, including Matsuji. 
furn around and look. 
Rivo ts startled to see them all looking at her. 


McCULLUM (0.5. ) 3959! 
MATSUJI Rivo, that’s your number! 


ANGLE on Riyo approaching the pay table. She shows 
the tag around her neck to McCullum. 


Walking away from the table, Riyo counts the money she 
has just received. She has a stunned expression on her 
face. Matsuji looks on. 


RIYO This can’t be right! There should be more. . . | 
worked so hard! 


Matsuji lakes the money envelope from Rivo and reads. 


MATSUJI Let's see. . . No, it’s all here. Sixty-five cents a 
day minus the things you buy at the plantation store. . . 
that comes to 11 dollars for the month. 


Matsuji hands the envelope back to Rivo unsympathetically: 


MATSUJI See, going back to Japan isn’t as easy as you 
thought. 


EXT. ROAD - DAY - LATE AFTERNOON 

Riyo is industriously delivering parcels of laundry to 
bachelors. Matsuji watches out of the corner of his eye. 
She doesn't seem at all discouraged. 


RIYO Here, this is for you, Mr. Tanaka... (/0 another 
man) Oh, wait a minute. Here you are. 

She hands out the last parcel. 

RIYO (Bowing) Thank you, Ikeda-san. 


Suddenly, in the distance. we hear a cart approaching 
and a WOMAN'S VOICE calling out. 


Rivo steps aside to let the cart pass. On the cart rides Suzu- 
ki. the “gangster/dealer” from the gambling house and 
the two geishas. Miho and Hana. They are waving seduc- 
lively and calling out to the male workers. 


MIHO Come again tonight! Big game! Come on. . . let's 
have a good time tonight! 


Matsuji walks up to the cart as it passes. 
MIHO Muatsuji-san, | hope you come, too! 
MATSUJI (.4// sviles) Oh, there's another game tonight? 


The cart drives off. Matsuji and the other men look after it 
grinning excitedly and waving. 


Rivo looks at Matsuji with disgust and walks away. 


EXT. HOUSE - DAY 
Matsuji tends to his potted orchids, arranged on shelves 
outside the house. Riyo walks up and stands behind him. 


Matsuji smiles, pleased that she seems to be showing 
interest in his orchid garden, and holds up an orchid 
plant. 


MATSUJI I got this one in the Waimea rain forest. 
RIYO (/enoring him) AM 


Rivo finds what shes looking for. Reaching under the 
shelves. she grabs an old tea canister. Matsuji looks at her 
crestfallen. 


MATSUJI What are you doing? 


Rivo shakes out the canister. Ignoring him completely, she 
walks to the other side of the house. Matsuji follows. 


Rivo rinses off the canister. wipes it, then empties the con- 
tents of her salary envelope into it. She puts the lid back 
on the canister lightly, then walks past Matsuji still not 
acknowledging his presence. 


INT. GAMBLING HOUSE - NIGHT 

CLOSE-UP of a masked man wearing a kerchief. He is 
theatrically cavorting around the room with the geishas 
Miho and Hana. Kanzaki and TWO OTHER BACHELORS 
watch and clap along. Miho is beating on a small drum 
while Hana plays a shamisen and SINGS. Miho drunken- 
ly pulls up Kanzaki to dance. 


The masked man sits down and takes off the mask. It is 
Matsuji. Panting heavily, he lies back, clapping to the 
music and laughing in wild abandon. As he watches the 
men dancing, he gradually becomes subdued, losing 
interest in the party. He turns and stares out at the windy 
fields. 


Hana notices and comes over. Sitting beside him, she 
takes his head in her lap and tries to massage his temples. 


HANA What's wrong, old man? Here, does this feel good? 


Matsuji raises his head and moves away from her. She 























studies him professionally; his mood is something she’s 
seen before in these men. She turns to another bachelor. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. GAMBLING HOUSE - NIGHT 

ALONG SHOT of the building against the fields. Through 
the second-story window, we see the shadows of the men 
and geishas. 


EXT. HOUSE - NIGHT 

Kanzaki and Matsuji are stumbling toward Matsuji's 
house, laughing. Kana and Riyo are just leaving the 
house, Kana with the baby on her back and a basket of 
folded laundry in her arms. Riyo and Kana turn and 
watch the men approaching drunkenly. 


KANA You two alla time drink and spend money. No good. 
KANZAKI Oi! You shut up! 


hanzaki swings wildly at Kana and misses. knocking her 
clean laundry into the road instead. He tries again to hit 
her across the face. Matsuji blocks him. 


MATSUJI Oi! You're hurting her. 


He grabs Kanzaki and leads him away down the road 
He turns to Riyo. 


MATSUJI I'm walking him home. 


Rivo helps Kana gather up the laundry and hands her the 
lantern. 


RIYO Are you all right? Do you want to stay here 
tonight? 


KANA No... thanks. It’s nothing. He'll be asleep by 
the time I get home. 


Rivo watches worriedly as Kana heads down the road. 
Partway down the road. Kana begins to walk into the 
fields. 


RIYO Kana-chan! 
Aana stops and turns to ber 


RIYO Please promise me you won't spend the night in 
the fields. 
hana nods and tries to reassure Riyo with a small smile. 


KANA Don't worry. I'm just taking the short cut. 


LATER: 

Riyo takes the laundry down from the clothesline by the 
light of a kerosene lantern. Next to all the denim pants 
and shirts is a row of Miss Peiper’s silk dresses, 
pinafores and lingerie. 


Setting down the other clothing, Riyo stands behind one 


of the dresses, regarding it as if she were wearing it. 


INT. HOUSE - NIGHT 
In her ankle boots, Riyo tries on the silk dress, standing 
wistfully before the mirror. 


Riyo gazes at her reflection in the small mirror. She 
frowns at her sunburnt face and looks down at her sun- 
burnt hands. She looks at herself in the mirror again and 
sighs. 


MATSUJI (0...) Where do you think you're going? 

Rivo looks up. startled to see Matsujis reflection in the 
mirror. He is standing in the doorway. Riyo quickly turns 
fo face him. 

RIYO How can you save money if you gamble so much? 
MATSUJI Why do you care? 


Matsupi takes bis winnings from his pocket and shows 
them to Rivo. She is surprised at the amount. 


Matsuji stumbles over to get his own savings canister and 
throws the money into it in front of Rivo. 


MATSUJI Maybe I'll just save up for a new wife. 


There is an awkward moment of silence before Matsuji 
walks out of the room, leaving Rivo standing in the silk 
dress. uncertain. 


EXT. JAPANESE COMPOUND - DAY 

A group of MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN in their work 
clothes noisily crowd around Yayoi and her large family, 
FIVE BOYS AND THREE GIRLS ranging in age from 4 to 
16, next to a wagon cart. YAYOI'S HUSBAND is loading 
the last of their possessions into the already overcrowd- 
ed wagon. 


Matsuji runs up to Yayoi with a potted orchid in his hands. 
He offers the plant to Yayoi, who looks at it dubiously. 
YAYOI (/ecises) Mo’ betta you plant vegetables, eh? At least 
can eat! 


Everyone laughs. Yayoi turns and bows to the women, 
many of whom are crying. The men help Yayoi’s husband 
lie down the furniture. Yayoi children are all waiting on 
the cart, saving goodbye to their friends. 


Under a tree from a distance. Kana and Riyo look on. 


KANA \ivoi hard worker. She cut cane, wash clothes, cook 
food for bachelor. . . 


ANGLE on Kana and Riyo watching. 


KANA She hana hana \7 years. 
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RIYO (/11 awe) Seventeen years? 
Kana nods. 


KANA Now she and family go open one tofu store in 
Honolulu, neh. 


ANGLE on Yayoi and her family, all now seated on the 
cart. She is trying to comfort her 8-year-old daughter, 
who is sadly saying goodbye to her HAWAIIAN GIRL- 
FRIEND. 


YAYOI (/o0ks around) Maybe | even miss dis place a lit- 
tle bit, too, eh, Rose-chan. 


She looks around and spots Kana and Riyo making their 


way to the cart. She waves kana over: 


Yayoi lakes off the plantation tag from around her neck 
and ceremoniously gives it to Kana with an encouraging 
pal. 


YAYOI Dis for you, neh? Take care of the girls. 


Kana is moved and shaken by this gesture. Tears well up 
in her eyes. Yayoi suddenly points to the ground. 


YAYOI Eh. how ‘bout some of dat red dirt, eh? 


Kana bends down and scoops up a handful of red dirt for 


Yayoi. Yayoi holds it to close to her and bows her thanks. 
The cart starts pulling away. Yayoi finally breaks down 
and cries as she waves goodbye to everyone. 


YAYOI Good luck with da harvest! 


ANGLE on Riyo and Kana, their faces glowing with the 
light of the afternoon sun, shouting their goodbyes. The 
children and barking dogs run after the cart into the 
clouds of red dirt. 


KANA (Loud), her voice breaking) Goodbye! 


EXT. HOUSE - LATE AFTERNOON 

Riyo trudges up to the house with a basketful of dirty 
laundry. She turns and looks out at the horizon beyond 
the fields. 


ANGLE on the cane fields. Unlike before, we can hardly 
see the ocean now. The cane has grown several feet. 


Matsuji comes around from back of the house with a 
bucket of water for his orchids and sees Riyo staring Out al 
the horizon. Riyo turns and, for a moment, their eyes meet. 
They each look away quickly. Riyo disappears around back. 


Matsuji goes over to water his orchids and peers out into 
the fields, wondering what she has been looking at. 


TIME-PASSAGE MONTAGE: 


A series of images capturing the oppressiveness and 
beauty of the landscape, showing time passing, days 
seeming to go on in endless repetition: 


ANGLE of fields rippling as the wind blows. In the b.g,, 
we see the peaks of the Koolau mountains; 


CLOSE-UP of the cane stalks blowing, now with silky 
tassles peeking out of mature cane, nodding in the wind 
like long-haired dolls; 


ANGLE on a row of women walking home from work 
with their children, silhouetted along the crest of a hill 
against a dusky sunset; 


ANGLE on Riyo alone in the house, counting her savings; 


ANGLE on the horizon in front of the house, the cane 
now completely obscuring the ocean. 


AS MONTAGE ENDS, an AUDIO FADE-IN of a woman 
singing the familiar field work song a capella. 


EXT. FIELDS - WOMEN'S SECTION - DAY 

SINGING UP. 

The women are working amid young cane plants. We cant 
see the women; only their movements are discernible 
as they make their way down the cane rows. WHITE 
CLOUDS of fertilizer powder fill the air here and there. 


ANGLE on the baby tent. The toddlers and babies are 
playing quietly or sleeping. Two of the toddlers are pok- 
ing a CENTIPEDE with a stick. The singing is faint, indi- 
cating how far the women are from the babies. 


Kana, working in the tall cane, sings loudly under her 
cloth face mask. 


KANA /(.5.) “Like Yayoi, let’s work hard/And save our 
money/So when we die/ We won't end up as fertilizer 
here.” 


ALL Yoishare, yoishare! 


Kana takes off her mask and smiles over at Riyo, who is 
now easily keeping up with the other women: 


ANTONE /0..5.) We moving next field. Let's go! 
KANA Hey, boss! 


Kana determinedly marches over to Antone as he is about 
to ride off on bis horse. Rivo watches, concerned for ber. 


KANA /(.8.) Wait, wait! 


Kana stands bravely next to Antone’ horse. Antone looks 
down at her menacingly. 


KANA Hey, boss! We move Leiki. 
ANTONE /$70r/s) You tink you Yayoi now, eh? Go Honolu- 








lu, go make tofu! 
He turns his horse around and starts riding off: 


ANTONE (70 other women) Come on, come on, go hey, 
go work. Come on! 


hana defiantly runs after him. The women freeze and 
watch Kana in awe, both impressed with and frightened 
by her audacity. 

Antone quickly turns his horse around toward her and 
comes charging at her 

ANTONE Hey, | vetting sick of your mouth, wahine. 
Enough of you pilikia, eh. 


Aana tries to hold her ground, but finally steps back ner- 
vously as the horse comes dangerously close to her. Antone 
glares at her and uncoils a long. black leather snake whip. 


ANTONE (//reaieningly) | no scared to use this again ... 


hana eves the whip and at last retreats. As she backs away, 
Fumi mutters under ber breath, 


FUMI If only my grandmother were here! | swear it, 
she'd put a dog curse on him. He'd whine like a dog, 
lose his appetite, and die! 


ANTONE (/ovks af Fumi) What vou saving, wabine? 
McCULLUM /0.8.) Antone! 


Antone looks over and sees McCullum approaching on his 
horse. McCullum rides over to Antone. 


ANGLE on Kana, Riyo, Fumi and the others standing 
together watching. 


McCULLUM Hey, what are you doing? (Moving closer) 
What's going on? I told vou to get rid of that thing. 


ANTONE (Looking down guiltily at the whip) | do noth- 
ing, eh. Just fool around. Make “em scared a little bit. 


McCULLUM his isn't the old days. 


ANTONE (/ovking up) What you know ‘bout da old days 
... You been here only 10 months. | been working here 20 
years, VOU Savwy? 

Antone rides his horse up closer to McCullum’s horse and 
looks him right in the eyes with a suppressed rage turned 
fo bitterness. 

ANTONE And how come you're my boss? And how come 
Portuguese no can be field boss, eh? (Beat) That's ‘cause 
you're haole. 


McCullum doesn't know what to say. After a moment, he 
lurns and rides away. 


Antone watches McCullum ride away and puts his whip 


back on his saddle. He turns and realizes the women 
have witnessed the exchange. He angrily motions for the 
women to get their babies. 


ANTONE (0 get Liki! Go! 


The women rush toward the baby tent at the other end of 
the field. As they're going, Riyo and the other women 
crowd around Kana, patting her on the back. 


EXT. PLANTATION CAMP - DAY 

Riyo and Kana, carrying piles of wrapped laundry in their 
baskets, walk down the road toward a group of workers’ 
homes. A flurry of activity indicates the end of the work 
day. Children are playing; women are hanging out laun- 
dry and chatting. 


A GROUP OF BACHELORS approach Riyo and Kana as 
they begin to hand out the packages of laundry. 


Suddenly, in the distance, they hear the sound of loud 
TAIKO DRUMMING. A cart appears from around the 
bend of a cane field. Everyone runs toward the approach- 
ing cart with great excitement. 


A Japanese BENSHI (silent-picture narrator) is riding in 
the cart. He has a dignitied, majestic air, and wears an 
impressive kimono. The cart is draped with a colorful red- 
and-white striped banner. He is accompanied by A 
DRUMMER and TWO CHILDREN, a boy and a girl who 
throw out leaflets to the gathering, crowd. 


As the benshi speaks, he gestures dramatically with a fan. 
BENSHI Tonight, | shall present a special moving pic- 


ture performance about the legendary hero, Nakayama 
Yasubei . . . 


Rivo and Kana look down at their leaflets excitedly. 
BENSHI .. . Come one, come all! Tonight at 8! 
Peering out into crowd, the benshi notices Rivo. 
BENSHI Ah, a new face in this paradise! 

Rivo bows nervously, adjusting her hat. 

RIYO Yes, | am honored to meet you. 


BENSHI How rare to hear a city accent. Where are you 
from? 


KANA She's from Yokohama, sir. 
BENSHI Oh, Yokohama! Well, well. . . 


Rivo and kana bow respectfully to the benshi as he turns 
fo greet his other fans. 


BENSHI Hey, Toshiro! Akira! 


ANGLE on TWO SMALL BOYS having a mock sword 127 
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fight with branches. 


BENSHI What kind of samurai are you two? 


He takes the drummer’ stick in his hand. With great 
bravado, be demonstrates the proper way to lunge with a 
sword. The boys giggle. The benshi chuckles, smiling 
warmly down at them. 


AUDIO FADE-UP: 
Shamisen and drums. 


EXT. FIELDS - CLEARING - NIGHT 

Against the velvet black of the cane fields and the starry, 
moonlit sky, a fantastical sight: a makeshift outdoor 
movie screen stretched between two poles. The image of 
fighting samurai warriors fills the screen. The screen Is 
bright and shudders slightly in the wind. 


CLOSE-UP on the benshi sitting next to the screen, nar- 
rating the movie to the crowd seated in front of him 
while some musicians provide sound effects and added 
melodrama with wood blocks, shamisen and flute. 


BENSHI Yasubei challenges Nakatsugawa to a glorious 
dual... 


CLOSE-UP on the face of the benshi as he skillfully brings 
to life the silent picture drama on the screen. 


BENSHI ... and their fight to the death begins! 


CLOSE-UP of images of a samurai warrior on the screen, 
efficiently dispatching his enemies with a flashing sword. 


BENSHI (0...) The villain lunges toward Yasubei to end 
itall... 


VARIOUS angles on the faces of the children and planta- 
tion workers in the audience, including Riyo, Matsuji, 
Kana and Kanzaki as they watch the screen transfixed, 
transported into another world far from the plantation. 


BENSHI (0...) But Yasubei eludes his blade with in- 
credible swiftness and he stabs his enemy. 


ANGLE on the benshi as he concludes with a dramatic 
flourish. 


BENSHI Nakatsugawa falls to the ground, red with 
blood! 


The crowd stands and erupts into THUNDEROUS 
APPLAUSE. 


EXT. OUTSIDE MOVIE AREA - NIGHT 

Crowds of people are walking home chatting about the 
movie. Groups of children run down the dirt road, play: 
ing samurai. 


Kana, Kanzaki, Matsuji and Riyo are walking together in a 
group. Kanzaki is in a good mood and plays with baby 
Kei as they walk. Kana, Riyo and Matsuji laugh as Kanzaki 
clowns around. 


BACHELOR #1 /().5.) Oi, Kanzaki, you coming with us? 
Everyone turns. Kana’s smile quickly fades when she sees 
a group of rowdy BACHELORS approaching from bebind 
Rivo picks up her pace. 

RIYO I'm going ahead. 

Matsuji looks embarrassed as the men surround bim and 
Kanzaki. Kanzaki is excited at seeing them. 
BACHELOR #2 What about you, Matsuji, you gonna 
win back the money you lost last week? 

KANZAKI (7/0) Naésuji) Oi, let's go! 

Riyo is already some distance away. He turns to Kanzaki. 
speaking loudly, hoping Rivo will hear. 


MATSUJI No. thanks... Ull walk Kana home. 


Kanzaki shrugs. gives the baby to Kana and departs with 
the men. Kana stares after him a moment. then begins 
walking. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. DIRT ROAD - NIGHT 

Kana and Matsuji walk silently along the road. It is very 
quiet. Kana suddenly turns to Matsuj. 


KANA Mitsuji-san, why vou gamble alla time now. No 
good, Rivo worry. 


MATSUJI She no care. She only like save money to go back 


Japan. I fooled Riyo so I'm being punished. She only 


thinks about my age. 

Kana considers this. 

KANA Rivo a modern girl. Mo’ betta, you make romantic. 
MATSUJI Romantic? 

KANA Yeah, like in movie. Like Rudolfo Balentino, neh. 


Kana keeps walking as Matsuji stops for a beat to think 
this over. 


MATSUJI (7) himself) Rudolto Balentino? 


CUT TO: 
INT. HOUSE - NIGHT 





Riyo sits at the low table, wrapping clean laundry in 
paper. Matsuji enters with a cut orchid in his hand. 


MATSUSI (fining a fiany tune) Chun, chum, chum... . 


He places the orchid on the table next to Rivo and. with a 
dancelike movement, empties his gambling money from 
his pocket onto the counter and hums off into the back 
room. 

Rivo watches all of this, bewildered. 


She picks up the orchid curiously as he leaves the room. 


EXT. HOUSE/CLOTHESLINE - DAY 

Kana hangs laundry on the clothesline as Riyo playfully 
reenacts the samurai movie with a dramatic thrust of her 
washing stick. 


Baby Kei, sitting at her mother’s feet, watches Riyo, fasci- 
nated. 


RIYO Nakayama Yasubei is here! Be brave and take my 
challenge! 
KANA Hooray! 


As they laugh, they turn in surprise to see Matsuji riding 
up to the house on a cart. 


Matsuji hops down from the cart and rushes over to Riyo. 
Kana and Matsuji exchange a conspiratorial look. 


MATSUSI Enough bana hana, this wahine work too 
much. | borrowed Miguel's cart for the day. | want to 
show you the real paradise. Come on, let's go! 

Kana claps happily and unties Riyos work apron. 

KANA Lucky wahine. neh! Go, go. Go see da real paradise. 
RIYO But the laundry . . . 


Maltsujt grabs Rivos hand impatiently and kicks the 
laundry basket. He leads her over to the cart. 


MATSUJI Never mind. Just leave it! Let's go! Come on, 
Riyo. 
Rivo looks at Kana, who laughs and hands Riyo her straw 
hat and shoos her away. Matsuji helps Rivo up into the 
cart. 


MATSUJI Thanks, Kana. We'll be back soon. 


hana picks up baby kei and they both wave as the cart 
departs. 


KANA Enjoy! 
DISSOLVE TO: 


EXT. OCEAN ROAD - DAY 
SWEEPING SHOT of the cart on an ocean road. The 


claustrophobic feeling of the plantation contrasts sharply 
with the expansiveness of the ocean. 


CLOSE-UP on Riyo’s face, shaded under a sun hat staring 
out at the ocean. 


ANGLE on Matsuyji pointing in the distance, where there 
is a HAWAIIAN MAN surfing. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. LUSH VALLEY - DAY 

Sweeping shot of lush, tropical landscape as the cart 
slowly makes its way down a precarious mountain road. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. WAIMEA RAIN FOREST ENTRANCE - DAY 

The cart approaches the entrance to the rain forest. Near- 
by is a group of houses. A HAWAIIAN FISHERMAN is 
selling fish to some CHINESE and HAWAIIAN WOMEN. 
HAWAIIAN CHILDREN run alongside the cart selling 
mangos. Matsuji gives them a few pennies. 


ANGLE on Matsuji showing Riyo how to eat a mango. 
She watches as he peels the skin and unabashedly sucks 
the meat. She tries to copy him. 


CLOSE-UP on Riyo’s face as she enjoys her first taste of 
a mango. 


CLOSE-UP of Matsuji watching her. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WAIMEA RAIN FOREST - PATH - DAY 

Matsuji and Riyo are deep inside the dark rain forest, 
walking along a slippery trail. Matsuji spots some wild 
orchids and takes some cuttings. 


MATSUI (Showing plant to Kiyo) This is a wild orchid. 
It blossoms once a year with tiny purple blossoms. 


Riyo helps him place the plant in a cloth wrapping. 


As they continue to walk along the path, Riyo sniffs at a 
creamy white ginger blossom in her hand. She stops and 
looks up at the dappled light coming through the rain 
forest's canopy of ferns. 


We began to hear the sound of a RUSHING WATERFALL. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WAIMEA WATERFALL - DAY 

The rushing water spills white against the black rocks 
underneath. Riyo has placed a white ginger blossom 
behind her ear. 


Matsuji and Riyo are seated next to each other on a large 
rock facing the waterfall. 
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MATSUJI This is the paradise | wrote of in my letter to 
you, not the plantation. 

Matsuji smokes contentedly, while Rivo leisurely eats an 
oniviri rice ball. 

RIYO (heciling from memory) “Lady Butterfly/Pertumes 
her wings/By floating over this orchid.” The haiku poem 
you sent me... did you write it? 

MATSUJI Reverend Okada did. (Adds hastily) But 1 told 


him what I wanted to say. (/binks a moment) Here, listen 
to this. 


Matsuji sits up for bis dramatic recitation. 

MATSUJI “The roar of a waterfall/In a nearby pond/ An 
old carp waits for winter.” 

Upon finishing the haiku poem, Matsuyi laughs proudly. 
MATSUJI Nice, eh? I just made it up. 

Rivo makes a blank face. 

MATSUJI What? You don’t like it? 


Riyo tries to suppress laughter but finally bursts out with 
it. Matsuji is delighted and joins in. 


LONG SHOT of Riyo and Matsuji alongside each other 
on the rock, laughing together for the first time. 


CUT TO: 
ANGLE of watertall from a distance through the thick 
tropical greenery of the rain torest. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

Riyo paddling around in the pool at the toot of the water- 
fall in her dress. Matsuji swims out from behind some 
rocks and they enjoy the water together. 


CUT TO: 

Riyo, her dress soaked, and Matsuji, in his Japanese-style 
underwear, sit under the waterfall, letting the water hit 
their shoulders. 


Matsuji stares at Riyo, who has her eyes closed in rever- 
ie. Gently, he reaches out and touches her shoulder. Riyo 
does nol move. 

He slowly slides his hand along her shoulder, chest and, 
finally, onto her breast through her wet dress. 

Riyo begins to feel her body respond to his touch and 
becomes frightened. She abruptly draws away and cov- 
ers her chest with her arm, pushing Matsuji away. 

She awkwardly gets up, clutching her hand to her chest, 
and makes her way back down the slippery rocks. 


Dejected, Matsuji remains under the watertall, watching 


her tlee. 


EXT. HOUSE - NIGHT 
It is completely dark except for the orange glow of 
lantern light coming trom a window. 


INT. HOUSE - BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Matsuji is fast asleep under the mosquito net covering 
his tuton. 


INT. HOUSE - MAIN ROOM - NIGHT 

Seated at the low table, Riyo ties the last of her laundry 
parcels with string. She sighs deeply and yawns. While 
stretching out her tired neck, she hears a BABY CRYING 
in the tields. 


She freezes, listening, then quickly picks up the lantern 
and leaves the house. 


EXT. FIELDS - MEETING PLACE ~ NIGHT 
Riyo walks through the cane toward the CRYING and 
finds herself near the clearing where she first met Kana. 


As she approaches, she hears another sound: a 
WOMAN'S SOFT LAUGHTER and MOANING. Setting 
down her lantern, Riyo slowly creeps up to the clearing. 


Through the cane she is shocked to see Kana and Kanza- 
ki, half-naked in their yukata kimonos, making love by 
the light of the kerosene lantern. Baby Kei is fussing ina 
laundry basket nearby. 


Embarrassed, Riyo starts to back away. A twig SNAPS 
under her feet and Kana looks up in alarm, peering out 
into the field. Kanzaki pulls her back, unconcerned. 
Satistied that it was nothing, Kana leans back down to 
continue their lovemaking, which is earthy and passionate. 


Not wanting to move again, Riyo turns her head away 
modestly. But slowly she turns back to look, fascinated 
as Kanzaki rocks against Kana with increasing urgency 
and desperation. 


EXT. FIELDS - PANORAMA ~- DAY 

A high arching rainbow frames a panoramic view of the 
plantation and blue sky. A luna on his horse rides 
through the field. 


AUDIO FADE-IN: 
A woman's voice we know as Kana’s begins singing 
another work song. 


KANA (0.5... siging) “Harvest time is finally here/The 
sky will rain down ashes...” 


EXT. FIELDS - DAY 
Antone is closely inspecting the now-crisp, dried-out, 





yellowing cane, which is ready to burn for harvesting. 


ANGLE on the babies and toddlers in a tent across the 
narrow road near the field that has been planted with 
new cane seedlings. Judging from the distant singing, the 
children are tar from the women. 


Everyone is working feverishly along the road, at the 
edge of a mature field that is being prepped to burn for 
harvesting. 


KANA /Siiginig) *. .. Remember to bring in the laun- 
dry/Or the clothes will turn all black.” 


ALL Yoishare, yoishare! 


ANGLE on Riyo, Kana and the other women piling dead 
cane leaves into the kindling ditches that have been dug 
along the edge of the field. 


Antone rides up along the road and yells out to the women. 


ANTONE Okay, everybody listen up! Wind going in da 
right direction, eh. | want everybody to work good today. 
Hurry up before da wind change. 


KANA (Approaching him) Hey, boss, we gotta move the 
tent closer. 


ANTONE Ahh, never mind! Baby fine! What, you try ruin 
harvest or what? You think you luna? Damn sassy wahine! 
You like lose your job now. 

KANA But, boss, it only take 10 minutes. We gotta move the 
tent over! 

Antone gels down from bis horse, and for the first lime we 
see him joining in the work. The women look toward the 


babies’ tent and exchange anxious glances. There is an 
atmosphere of tension and confusion. 


ANTONE Come on, hurry up! We light da fire. We gonna 
burn good today . . . Look, look, like dis, like dis... 


The women move further down the road, frantically try- 
ing lo keep to Antone’ pace. 


Antone looks up and notices the wind gathering force. He 
throws down the dry leaves and rushes back to the road to 
remount his horse. 


ANTONE (kiy, wind lookin’ good. Go get keiki! Go, go! 


The women run off to retrieve their children as Antone 
lakes off at full gallop down the road to alert the men to 
start the fire. 


We see the men’s torches being lit as we hear Antone ride up. 


ANTONE (0...) Ready to start fire over here! Ready to 
burn! 


Sanding along the edge of the field. the men wave their 
forches in the air signaling that they are ready to set fire 
fo the cane. Kanzaki and Matsuji are situated at different 
corners of the field. 


MEN (1) @0:777¢ forches) Yoishooo! Yoishooo! 

ANTONE /Sho/inig) Okay... light ‘em! 

SHOUTS are heard from all parts of the field as the men 
signal each other. 


ANGLE on Kanzaki, waving his torch. 
KANZAKI Yoishooo! 

ANGLE on Matsuji, waving back with his torch. 
MATSUI Yoishooo! 


More SHOUTS are heard in the distance. 


ANGLE on a line of men holding torches as they light the 
end of one field. 


ANGLE on the women running up to the tent and 
retrieving their children. 


ANGLE on Kana and Riyo running up to get Kei. 
KANA Kei-chan? Kei-chan! 


ANGLE on the empty tent, the tarp FLAPPING eerily in 
the wind. Kei is nowhere to be seen. Kana and Riyo look 
at each other in panic. 


KANA Kei-chan! (/o Rivo) Hurry up, fire’s starting. 
Look over there, over there. 


ANGLE on the field of baby seedlings next to the tent. 
Riyo and Kana scan the field. Because the cane is short, 
they can see into the distance. There are no signs of Kei- 
chan. 


Kana turns and looks in the other direction, full of dread. 
ANGLE on the smoking field across the road. The flames 
are spreading quickly. 


Kana and Riyo go running down the road, frantically 
searching and crying out for Kei. 


CUT TO: 

SHOT of baby Kei standing by herself in the middle of 
the cane field. She playfully throws down her white and 
blue polka-dotted head scarf and looks in the direction 
of the women calling her name. 


WOMEN /0).8.) Kei-chan, Kei-chan! Stop fire! Stop fire! 131 





The women s panic has heightened to hysteria as they run 
foward the burning area of the field 


Rivo runs over lo Antone, who is on bis horse down the 
road a bit, away from the fire. 


RIYO Stop fire! Boss, Ae7k/ lost! Stop fire! Please. Hurry! 
ANTONE (47:¢77/)') Stop fire? What are vou talking about? 


She gestures for him to follow her to join the other women 
al the fire. 


Antone reluctantly follows Rivo. 


CUT TO: 
ANGLE on Baby Kei in the cane field now crying as 
smoke envelops her trom all sides. 


ANGLE on Kana at the edge of the field, being held back 
by the other women. 


KANA kKei-chan! Kei-chan! (S/riggling) Let me go! 
hana finally breaks free, and runs into an opening of the 
burning cane. 

ANGLE on Kana looking desperately tor Kei, moving 
deeper and deeper into the flames. 

CLOSE-UP ot Riyo as she arrives with Antone, in time to 
see Kana disappearing into the burning field. 

RIYO Kana-chan! 


Rivo instinctively starts to run into the fire after her, but 
the other women hold her back. 


Matsuji and some other men arrive at the scene. Matsuji 
looks over and sees Riyo struggling wildly and screaming 
into the field. 


RIYO Kana-chan! 


Matsujt peers into the burning field and instantly decides 
fo allempl a rescue. 


MATSUJI I'm going in! 


Ihe air ts filled with acrid black smoke and ashes: the 


roar of the fire and the SNAPPING and CRACKLING of 


burning cane stalks are deafening. Antone’ horse is 
spooked in the confusion and hysteria of screaming 
women, crying babies and panicked men. 


Matsuji emerges from the field. his clothing on fire. The 
men quickly surround him and put out the flames, just 
as Kanzaki arrives from the far end of the field. He takes 
in the scene, horrified. 

KANZAKI] What happened to her? 


Matsuji looks down, in a state of shock. 


MATSUJI Sorry, | was too late. 
Kanzaki goes berserk. The other men try to restrain him. 
KANZAK I] Kanaaa! Kanada! 


ANGLE on the field, now completely engulfed in flames. 
Everyone stands stunned and helpless. 


CUT TO: 
CLOSE-UP of baby Kei’s white and blue polka-dotted 
head scart going up in flames. 


CUT TO: 
LONG SHOT of fully blazing fire in cane field. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. SKY - DAY 
A lone bird soars through the smoky, overcast sky. 


EXT. BURNT FIELD - DAY 

Riyo and the other women and children watch silently as 
Matsuji, Kanzaki and a group of men with cloth masks 
covering their mouths search through the field, still 
smoking in places. 


One by one, the men start leaving the field, but Kanzaki, 
as if under a spell, continues searching. 


Matsuji climbs out of the cane and approaches the others. 


MATSUJI He's convinced he'll find them. 

WORKER #1 but all over we look. We find nothing. 
FUMI We should hold a funeral. It’s only proper. 
MATSUJI (Briusquely) Show some respect! He's not 
ready yet. 

They watch Kanzaki, still searching, and finally turn to 
leave. 

Rivo decides to go into the field to join Kanzaki. Matsuji 
grabs her arm to stop her 

MATSUJI Let's go . .. it’s better to leave him alone . . . 
Come on, Rivo, let's go. 

Matsuji gently leads her away from the field. 


Kiyo moves past the group of waiting men and begins to 
walk home by herself. 


ANGLE on Kanzaki stumbling through the twisted and 
burnt cane, continuing his search. 


EXT. FIELDS - MEETING PLACE - DUSK 
Riyo walks into the clearing where she and Kana first met 
at night in the fields. She stands a moment, listening to 133 
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the running stream and the WIND as it moves through 
the cane. She lifts up her arms, the way Kana did when 
she told her story of the wind spirit. 


Riyo slowly removes her head scart and falls to her 
knees, her head in her hands. She rolls over onto her 
back and begins crying. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
Riyo asleep from exhaustion. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

CLOSE-UP of green banana tronds floating down onto 
Riyo. The sound of the WIND picks up, and it almost 
seems as if the wind is lowering the leaves onto Riyo. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. PANORAMA OF PLANTATION - DUSK 

A vast landscape of the plantation, reaching all the way out 
to the ocean. Dark clouds hang heavy in the dusky sky. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. FIELDS - MEETING PLACE - NIGHT 

It has grown dark. Riyo stirs from her sleep and wakes to 
find herself covered by the banana fronds. She gets up 
and looks around, puzzled, as well as a bit frightened. 
She runs from the clearing and hurries home. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. SKY - NIGHT 

The sun sets, a deep orange, behind the swaying tips of 
the silhouetted cane stalks. 


EXT. HOUSE - NIGHT 

Riyo wrings out laundry in the wash bin by the kerosene 
lantern at the side of the house. As she works, she brushes 
away tears. VOICES OF MEN having a discussion inside 
the house carry out through the window. 


WORKER #1 (0...) How come they don’t fire Antone? 
WORKER #2 /().5.) We should strike! 
MATSUJI (0.5.) Shh, quiet! 


Rivo, having not paid much attention to their discussion 
until now, looks up from ber washing. 


MATSUJI (0...) It's not that easy to strike, you know . . . 
We would need to plan well. . . 


Riyo creeps over to the window to listen more closely. 


MATSUJI/0.5.) . .. Maybe after the next harvest. They 
won't be expecting it then. 


Through the window, Riyo sees Matsuji crouched on bis 
knees, listening to Worker #1. 


WORKER #1 Yeah, Peiper is clever. 

MATSUJI (S/ands up) And we can’t just organize the 
Japanese . .. 

As Matsuji straightens up, Rivo draws back momentarily 
lo the side of the window to avoid being seen. 

MATSUJI We'd also need the Filipinos and others— 


Inside, Matsuji stops himself and looks over at Kanzaki, 
who is leaning against the wall bebind him in a daze. He 
is humming “Komori Uta.” the haunting lullaby Kana 
used to sing to Kei. All the men turn to look at Kanzaki. 


Outside, Riyo bears Kanzakis humming and peers in 
again. Suddenly, she faintly hears what sounds like Kana’ 
voice coming through the wind, singing the same tune. 


Martled. she turns and walks toward the edge of the field. 


following the sound. She peers into the dark cane. calling 


oul lo the wind. 
RIYO Kana-chan? 
There is no response. 
EXT. SKY - NIGHT 


In the black night sky, clouds slowly pass the bright cres- 
cent moon. 


EXT. FIELDS - MEETING PLACE - NIGHT 
Riyo follows the singing and finds herself at a clearing. 
The singing has stopped. 


RIYO Kana-chan! 

Rivo holds the lantern out into the darkness and listens. 
/here is total silence. Riyo finally turns to leave. 

KANA Kiyo! 

Riyo spins around. There is some rustling in the cane 
leaves. 

Riyo's POV as she sees Kana slowly emerging from the 
field, bathed in the strange glow of moonlight. Instead of 
the work uniform she wore at her disappearance, she 


now wears a loosely draped, pale-blue silk kimono that 
Riyo has never seen before. 


RIYVO Kana-chan?... 
Riyo rushes over to her and grabs her arms in disbelief. 
RIYO We been tink you... 


Kana shields her eves from the kerosene lantern, as if in 
pain. Riyo quickly puts the lantern a distance away: 
Kana relaxes a bit. Riyo looks around. 


RIYO Where baby? | hear you singing baby lullabye betore. 








Kana puts a finger to her lips and indicates vaguely 
behind her. 


KANA Shih... baby sleeping. 


Rivo nods and sinks to her knees, overwhelmed with hap- 
piness. She stares at Kana and wipes away her tears. 


RIVO What happen? Everyone goin’ be so happy for see 
vou. 


kana again puts a finger to her lips, indicating for Riyo 
fo be quiel. 


KANA Shiihi. . . No tell nobody. 


Kana dramatically begins telling her story with Kabuki- 
like gestures. 


KANA Fire so hot, Rivo-chan. | hear evervbody calling me . . . 
bumbye no-good husband call me, eh? “Kanaaaa!” | think, 
mo’ better no go back. So [ hide out heah. Rivo-chan, | goin’ 
run away... back to Japan. 


RIYO Goin’ back Japan? How you goin’ get money? 


Kana lets out a strange laugh. Riyo looks up at her. We 
know there ts something changed about her, but Riyo is too 
happy to notice anything unusual 


hana takes out a small silk bag from ber kimono and jig- 
gles it. She opens the bag and shows Riyo some gold coins. 


RIVO Ah—where vou get all that? 
KANA You tink enough fo’ go back home? 


kana suddenty looks up in alarm, and puts her finger to 
her lips. 

KANA Ah—who dat? Kanzaki goin’ come for me? 

Kana furtively backs away into the cane fields. 

RIYO Wait! Kana-chan—come back! Kana-chan, wait! 
Rivo starts to run after Kana, but she has disappeared 
EXT. PORCH — NIGHT 

Matsuji is standing on the porch. He watches the men 
lead Kanzaki away. They all look up with surprise as Riyo 
bursts out of the fields, slightly out of breath. She stops, 
startled to see the men looking at her. She glances at 
Kanzaki nervously as she passes him and enters the 
house. 


MATSUJI Where were you? 
Rivo pauses at the door 
RIYO | was . . . delivering laundry. 


MATSUJI | told you not to take the short cut through 
the fields, it's dangerous. 


Rivo bows to Matsuji and quickly enters the house. 


INT. HOUSE —- NIGHT 

Riyo and Matsuji lie in bed next to each other. Matsuji 
smokes a cigarette, deep in thought. Riyo gets up and 
goes to the window, listening to the wind. 

She glances back at Matsuji. He is drifting off to sleep. 
She continues to stare anxiously out into the fields. 


EXT. BURNT FIELD —- DAY 

Riyo, Matsuji and the other workers, both men and 
women, approach the burnt tield. They are all holding 
cane knives, ready to hack the cane into small pieces to 
bring to the mill. 


Matsuji points to a figure lying in the burnt field. It is Kan- 
zaki; he has spent the night in the field. Matsuji and the 
others approach him. Riyo hangs back nervously. 


KANZAKI I heard her all night . . . she’s still around. 
Kana and the baby . . . they're still here. 

He sits up in a dare. 

MATSUJI What are you talking about? 


Antone trots up on his horse. 


ANTONE What's going on? Hana hana time already. Let's 
80. (Looks al Kanzaki) What's wrong with him? 


Aanzaki is in bis own world and does not even respond to 
Antone. 


KANZAKI No-good wife no wake me up today. No make 
breakfast. No make lunch. Nothing. 


Antone shakes his head but has the decency not to say 
anything. He turns to the others. 

ANTONE Okay, dachi cane, kachi cane. Gotta get all dis 
to the mill. Fast. Cut ‘em up good! 

Matsuji takes Kanzaki by the arm and gives him a cane 
hnife. 

KANZAKI ()/::bles fo himself) No-good-for-nothing 
wife. She always sav baambye going run away . . . 

Malsuji grimly puts the cane knife in Kanzakis hand and 
fries to get him to start working. Matsuji works alongside 
him. Ina moment, Kanzaki is staring off into space 
again, mumbling to himself. 

MATSUJI Maybe you should go home. 

Aunzaki shakes his head and begins working. 


Suddenly, Fumi lets out a SCREAM and points to the 
ground. She falls backward trying to get away. 
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ANGLE on a some fragmented bones. 


Matsuji and the others rush over and look down at where 
Fumi pointed. Riyo stays where she is and watches. 
Antone, nervous, also comes over. Kanzaki continues 
working, still talking to himself. 


ANTONE (0)... ) You find? 
Matsuji inspects the bones and lets out a sigh of relief. 


MATSUJI (70 the others) Only mongoose! (Comforting 
Fumi) Wt nothing... Only mongoose. 


ANTONE (loudly fo crowd) Only mongoose! Nothing. 
(Laughs uncomfortably) Okay, back to work, come on come 
on, let's go! 


ANGLE on Riyo's face as she continues working, furtive- 
ly glancing up at Kanzaki. 


EXT. PEIPER'S HOUSE - BACK ENTRANCE - DAY 

Riyo knocks on the screen door at the rear of the Peiper 
house. When no one comes to the door, Riyo shrugs. 
Picking up her laundry basket, she starts to walk away. 


Brigitte hurries to the door and opens it. 


MISS PEIPER iyo . . . Hello. 


Rivo returns to the door and hands Brigitte the laundry 
basket. 


RIYO Hello, Miss Peiper, laundry here. 

MISS PEIPER Rivo, |... !'mso sorry about Kana. 

Riyvo looks at Miss Peiper’s concerned face and ts templed 
fo reveal her secret. She opens her mouth to speak, then 
stops. 

MISS PEIPER \es’ 

Rivo quickly shakes her head and bows. 

RIYO Nothing... thank you. 

Rivo slowly walks away. 


Through the screened windows of the back porch, Rivo can 
see Miss Peiper. She hesitates a moment, then stands and 
looks at her. 


Miss Peiper returns her gaze. They hold this silent ex- 
change for a moment, until Miss Peiper breaks it, looking 
away and quickly disappearing into the house. 


After a beat, Riyo walks on. 
EXT. ROAD - DAY 


Riyo walks alone along the red dirt road, carrying her 
laundry basket. 





As she walks, she sees someone sleeping by the irriga- 
tion ditch. She is shocked to see it is Kanzaki. He is 
unshaven and unkempt. 


She tries to hurry past him without being noticed, but as 
she passes, Kanzaki stirs from his slumber. 


Kanzaki's POV of Riyo walking away with the laundry bas- 
ket. He stares disbelievingly. He scrambles up and fol- 
lows her. 


KANZAK I Kana! 
Rivo picks up her pace. 
KANZAKI Kiana... wait! 


Rivyo stops. Kanzaki runs up to ber. She doesnt turn 
around. 


KANZAKI Kana... I'm sorry. 


Aanzaki reaches out to touch Riyos shoulder, and she 
runs away. Kanzaki stands in a daze watching her go. 


KANZAKI Don't leave me! 


INT. HOUSE - LATE AFTERNOON 

Riyo enters the house, out of breath from running. Mat- 
suji is sitting at the low table, taking money from his sav- 
ings canister. 


RIYO What are you doing? What's wrong? 
MATSUJI Sit down. 


Rivo sets down ber laundry basket and goes around the 
lable to sit in front of him. Matsuji keeps counting bis 
money. 


MATSUJI We might go on strike . . . so we're starting to 
collect a fund. 


Riyvo is alarmed to see how much money he counts out. 
RIYO But... so much? 


MATSUJI Everyone has to give as much as they can... 
Let's see how much you've saved. 

Matsuji reaches over to get Riyos savings canister, Kiyo 
quickly takes it off the shelf behind her and holds it protec- 
lively. She removes the lid. carefully takes out a dollar. 
places it on the table, then takes out another dollar. She 
puts the lid back on her canister: 


MATSUJIE (Jouching the money) Only two dollars? 
Evervone else is contributing more. You have to give more. 


RIYO A strike won't do any good! We'll only lose our 
homes, our jobs . . . everything. 


MATSUI (/ipaticni/)) But we have no other choice! 





(Reaching for the canister) Come on, give it to me. 
Rivo backs away, guarding her money. 


RIYO | won't let you use my money as you wish! | 
worked so hard to save this. 


MATSUJI 1 know! I told vou, L understand . . . 

Matsui stands up angrily. 

MATSUJI Wasn't Kana-san your friend? Do you know 
how she died? If we don't do anything, how else will 
things change? 


Once again he tries to take the canister. but Riyo refuses to 
let go of it. 


RIYO \o! 


They strugele. Rivo holds on light to the canister and Mat- 
sujt loses his footing and falls to the floor 


MATSUJI You're so stubborn! 
Kiyo cowers in the corner. breathless, listening to Matsuji. 


MATSUJI/(.5.) Hawai'i is our home now! Why are you 
still trying to run away from me? 


Matsuji storms out, SLAMMING the door loudly behind 
him. Riyo stands in the corner, distraught. 


EXT. FIELDS - NIGHT 
THUNDER rumbles and lightning sporadically lights up 
the black sky. The cane undulates eerily in the wind. 


AUDIO FADE-IN: 
KANA'S SINGING rising up over the field with the wind. 


INT. HOUSE - BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Matsuji and Riyo lie in bed under the mosquito netting. 
Matsuji appears to be fast asleep. Riyo slowly rises out of 
bed and goes to the chest of drawers. 


CLOSE-UP of Riyo’s hands inside a drawer. She gropes 
for something. At last she finds it. It is the piece of paper 
given her by Miss Peiper. She unfolds it and studies its 
elegant cursive writing: “Susannah Wesley Home, Hon- 
olulu.” Not being able to read English, she turns the paper 
at different angles. 


ANGLE on Riyo as she grabs some food leftovers for 
Kana and puts them in a lunch sack. 


She glances over her shoulder to where Matsuji is sleep- 
ing and quickly gets up to leave. 


ANGLE on Matsuji opening his eyes as Riyo closes the 
door. 


EXT. FIELDS —- MEETING PLACE - NIGHT 


Riyo runs into the clearing looking for Kana, holding the 
lunch sack over her shoulder . . . 
RIYO Kana-chan? Are you there? 


Rivo goes to the edge of the water and looks around. No 
one Is there. 


Rivo crouches by the water to wait. She softly begins 


singing Kana s lullaby. 


Soon, she becomes aware that someone is watching her 
She tenses. She gasps when she sees kana reflection in the 


water, She is standing behind her 

KANA Are you hiding, too, Rivo-chan? 

Kiyo stands up. 

RIYO You been scare me! (Looks around) Kei-chan sleeping? 
Aana points into the fields. 

KANA Jiih. Kei-chan yo to sleep already. 

Kiyo nods and takes out the lunch sack. holding it out to her 
RIVO | think you hungry, vah? 

Adana ignores the food. Rivo puts the sack down. 

RIYO How long vou stay heah? Dis field going burn soon. 


KANA Dey burn again soon? ‘At’s okay. Dis place only good 
for hiding anyway . .. good-for-nothing cane field. 


hana lakes out ber gold coins and stares at them in wonder 


CLOSE-UP of gold coins. A few drops of rain splash on 
them. Riyo and Kana both look up. 


KANA Hi, ha. Mavbe burning not happen so soon. | go 
ANVWay, 

RIYO | vo, too, Kana-chan. | go with you... back to Japan... 
KANA Why vou running away, Rivo-chan? 

Kivo pretends not to hear and crouches down to open her 
lunch sack. She takes out the slip of paper with ’Wesley 
Home’ written on it and holds it up to Kana. 

RIYO Look. Kana-chan. Rememba dis? Miss Peiper give you. 
I keep... We go there first. We go together. They help us... 
Adana remains silent. Rivo sits staring at the paper until 
suddenly a shadow passes over ber. 


MATSUJI (0.5) Ah! 


Rivo looks up. shocked to see Matsuji. She quickly looks 
around to see where Kana ts, but Kana has disappeared. 
Matsuyi looks in the direction in which Riyo is looking. 


MATSUJI What are you doing out here? Who are you 
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meeting? A lover? Who is it? What are you hiding from 
me? 

Matsuji grabs ber arm and shakes her. Rivo pushes him 
off and runs into the field 


MATSUJI (/:sis/eri/1)) Riyo, tell me! Riyo! 


There is a flash of lightning and loud THUNDER, followed 
by torrential rain. Rivo runs from Matsuji and seeks shel- 
ter beneath a tree. Matsuji follows close behind her. Rivo 
huddles under the tree. 

Matsuji approaches, looming over her accusing). 
MATSUJI Are you saving your money to run off with 
vour lover? 

Rivo is silent, frozen. 

Matsuji paces, then finally crouches down under the tree. 
his back to Riyo. There is a long silence. and only the 
sound of the rain. 

Finally, Rivo begins to speak softly, looking straight oul 
into the rainy night. 


RIYO | was only 5 when we left Kagoshima village . . . It 
was the year when Sakurajima volcano erupted. Ashes 
fell from the sky like snow . . . 

Matsuji stares off into the field, listening. 

RIYO ... My parents got very sick from working in the 
factory in Yokohama. My mother died first. 1... 1 didn't 


know what to do. It was so painful ...1 was so ashamed. The 
neighborhood parents didn’t allow their children near me. 


MATSUJI Why were you ashamed? 


RIYO (//esifales) They both died of... tuberculosis. 'm 
SOrTY. 


Matsuji sits up and looks at Rivo, stunned 
MATSUJI Tuberculosis? 
RIYO But I'm not sick! 


MATSUJI ($//// in: shock) Tuberculosis... (Pauses) But 
my parents didn’t tell me. If they had known, they'd 
never have approved of our match. 


RIYO My aunt didn’t tell them the truth . . . It was a big 
mistake. 

MATSUJI (1 eal) So we both fooled each other. 

RIYO Wouldn't it be better if 1 returned home? 

Rivo waits for a response. Matsuji is silent. They sit as the 


rain continues to fall around them. 


INT. HOUSE — NIGHT 
Riyo and Matsyji lie on their backs in bed. Riyo stares up 


at the ceiling. Matsuji’s eyes are closed. We hear the rain 
falling steadily on the root. 


Riyo looks over at Matsuji. She turns on her side and 
tentatively reaches out to touch his arm. 


He abruptly turns away from her on his side. 


MATSUJI (| ccril)) Go to sleep. 


Rivo quickly withdraus. 


INT. HOUSE - DAY 
CLOSE-UP of Riyo’s savings pouring out of her canister 
onto the low table. 


Unfolding a large furoshiki cloth, Riyo begins to pack a 
few items into a bundle: money, some food, a candle, 
her parents’ photo and the Wesley Home slip of paper. 


EXT. HOUSE — DAY 

Riyo runs out of the house with the bundle. She pauses 
and looks at the house once more before disappearing 
into the field. 


EXT. FIELDS - MEETING PLACE ~ DAY 
Riyo runs into the clearing and looks around frantically. 


RIYO (Shouts) Kanaaa! Kanaaa! 


There is no answer. Riyo looks to the horizon; she senses 
Kana has already left, and keeps running. 


EXT. FIELDS - DAY 
MONTAGE of Riyo passing various sections of the tield. 


INT. HOUSE — DAY 

Matsuji returns to the house from a bath and sees the 
table, piled neatly with paper-wrapped laundry bundles. 
Also on the table is Riyo’s savings canister. Matsuji sees 
itis emply. 


With increasing alarm, he looks around the house and 
then runs out into the yard. 


EXT. FIELD ROAD - DAY 
Riyo is on an open road on the outskirts of the plantation, 
heading out toward the ocean. She breaks into a full run. 


EXT. FIELDS - DAY 
Matsuji, completely surrounded by the tall cane stalks, 
runs through the rows, frantically searching. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. OCEAN - DUSK 

Riyo is now at the farthest end of the cane fields, which 
come right up to the ocean. She is exhausted, but is 








reinvigorated when she sees the beautiful stretch of 
ocean. She hurries toward it. 


Riyo walks along the sand to the edge of the water. She 
passes TWO HAWAIIAN FISHERMEN pulling in a large 
fishing net. 


Riyo sets down her bundle and gazes out at the ocean. 
She hitches up her skirt and walks into the water, her 
feet sinking into the wet sand. She lets down her hair 
and shakes it loose in the ocean breeze. 


Alter a moment, she walks past the fishermen and 
notices the strange green-and-violet cast of the sky. One 
of the fishermen notices her looking and points at the sky. 


HAWAIIAN FISHERMAN (/)) //awaiian) Aloha! 
Kilauea will erupt today. The south wind is blowing from 
Kilauea... 

Rivo shakes her head to indicate she doesn't understand 
him. 

HAWAIIAN FISHERMAN (Ges/:iri772) Volcano come 
up. Kilauea. 

RIYO Volcano. Yah. Diamond Head. 

HAWAIIAN FISHERMAN (()icé/es) Not Diamond 


Head. Ki-lau-e-a. (Studies her more closely) Where you from? 
RIYO Japan. We gotta volcano, too. Sakurajima. 
HAWAIIAN FISHERMAN 0h), japan! | thought you was 


Hawaiian wabine. Except for dat around your neck. 


He points at the plantation number tag around kiyos 
neck. Embarrassed. she tucks it into her collar 


HAWAIIAN FISHERMAN Yeah, Kilauea coming up 


today. 


The fisherman starts to sing a Hawaiian song as kivo 
walks away along the beach, mesmerized by the sky. 


ANGLE on the ocean and the mysteriously colored sky 
above the horizon. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. VOLCANIC LANDSCAPE - DUSK 

A strange and desolate volcanic landscape veiled by a lumi- 
nous blue glow and volcanic steam. Riyo runs out along 
the lava field. She follows the sound of a familiar voice 
SINGING being carried on the wind. It generates a ghostly 
echo among the volcanic rocks. 


Riyo looks around in wonder. It is almost like another 
planet. The setting sun reflects off the shiny surface of 
the volcano, glinting here and there like diamonds. 


Riyo catches brief glimpses of something white and lumi- 





nous moving behind some rocks in the distance. 
She moves forward to have a closer look. 


As she gets closer, Riyo sees a woman quickly disap- 
pearing behind one of the rocks. 


Riyo climbs up on top of the rock and looks up to see it 
is Kana, dressed in her kimono. She is standing on some 
rocks with her back to Riyo, her hair loose and blowing 
in the wind. 


As Riyo approaches her, Kana slowly turns and faces her. 
Her face is even paler than before. She looks at Riyo with 
large, lonely eyes. 


RIYO Kana-chan! 


KANA Whit you doing here? You come look for diamonds? 
(Looks around and laughs softly) No diamonds here. 
(Begins to turn to leave) No, | go back Japan. 


Kiyo tries to follow her. 
RIYO | vo with you! 
KANA Why. why you go back? Who waiting for you there? 


Rivo looks down, unable to answer. Kana turns around 
and gently places something in Riyos hands. 


KANA Here, please rememba me, eh? Take good care da 
virls. 

RKivo looks down and sees it is Kana’ plantation number 
lag: °2253.° When Riyvo looks up again, Kana has al- 
ready turned and is walking away toward the ocean. 
hana then literally disappears into thin air. Frantic, Rivo 
fries lo follow her. 


RIYO Kana-chan! 


Kiyo scrambles up on the rocks where Kana was standing 
and looks around. calling out for ber. Suddenly, on the 
wind, we hear kana’ voice SINGING one last time. 


KANA (0..5.. siging) “Hawai'i, Hawai'i/We left every- 
thing to come to Hawai'i... But now, as | return to the 
homeland/I must leave everything again.” 


EXT. BEACH ~ NIGHT 
Riyo stirs in her sleep. 


RIYO Kana-chan .. . wait! 


RKivo opens her eves and looks around wildly, She sits up 
and feels something in her hand. It is the metal number 
lag. She puts her hand to her neck to check that it’s not her 
awn lag. Hers is in place. 


She kneels, takes oul a candle from her cloth bundle and 
lights it. She examines the number on the tag: °2253.” She 
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looks around again. 
RIYO Kana-chan. Are you here? 


kivo stares at the tag disbelievingly. She notices a long 
strand of black hair entwined in the chain of the tag. She 
carefully removes it and examines it by candlelight. Sud- 


denly, it catches fire and disappears in a small puff of 


smoke. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. ROAD - NIGHT 

PANORAMIC VIEW of the plantation as Riyo walks over 
the hill and surveys the endless landscape of cane fields 
stretching before her. 

CLOSE-UP on Riyo’s face as she stops for a moment, 
anxious, yet determined. 


ANGLE as she begins to walk through the rows of cane, 
heading home. 


EXT. HOUSE - NIGHT 
Riyo approaches the house, the window glowing orange 
irom the light of the kerosene lantern inside. 


Riyo peers into the window. 


Through the window, we see Matsuji sitting at the low 
lable next to a stack of Riyo’s laundry bundles. He is 
drinking sake and smoking a cigarette in his night clothes. 
He is drunkenly HUMMING to himself, lost in thought. 


We see Riyo enter the room. Matsuji stops singing and 
looks up, startled. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOUSE - NIGHT 

Riyo quietly walks into the room. We hear THUNDER 
sottly in the distance. Matsuji stares at her, surprised. 
Her hair is loose and wild from the salt air, her skin 
deeply tanned. 


MATSUJI Oh, you're home. | was worried. What time is it? 


Rivo closes the door behind her. Matsuji struggles to get up 
from the table. He stands unsteadily, then stumbles. Riyo 
rushes over to hold him up. 


RIYO You've been drinking. Sleep now. 


Kiyo supports Matsuji as they go into the other room. Matsu- 
Jt looks at Rivo with wonder and drunken tenderness. 


MATSUJI You're so pretty. How did I get such a pretty 
wife? Sorry I'm an old man. 
Rivo slouly helps him over to the futon. 


MATSUJI When I first saw you on the dock that day, 
you looked so pale and small, I didn't think you would 


last even a week. But you're such a stubborn girl, aren't 
you? 


RIYO /Syziles sly) You should sleep . . . it’s late. 


Matsui nods in agreement. Riyo tries to lower him gently 
into the bed. but he loses his balance and collapses onto it 
Rivo falls on top of him. He gently holds her a moment. 
and when she sits up, he holds on to her arm. 


Matsuji gazes up into Rivos eves. 


MATSUI (S/owl)) When you left. . . the house was so 
empty... 


Rivo covers him with the blanket. Matsuji stares off into 
space a moment, remembering Riyos absence. He then 
looks up at her 


MATSUJII thought . . . 1 was all alone again. 


Kiyo watches Matsuji as he dozes off to sleep. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. HOUSE - NIGHT 
Rain falls heavily on the roof of the house. 


ANGLE on rain falling on the surrounding cane fields. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. HOUSE - EARLY MORNING 

The rain continues lightly through the morning, falling on 
Matsuji's potted orchids. 


CLOSE-UP of rain on the orchid petals. 


INT. HOUSE — EARLY MORNING 
Water DRIPS trom a leak in the ceiling into a tin can 
placed on the tatami-mat floor. 


CLOSE-UP of Riyo’s face as she awakens. She looks up 
toward the ceiling, listening to the heavy rain, then looks 
over al Matsuji, who is sleeping soundly. 


Riyo slowly reaches out and lightly touches his hand. He 
opens his eyes to see her looking at him, with some 
apprehension. 


Matsuji reaches out to reciprocate her touch. Riyo moves 
closer to him as he strokes her hair. She smiles. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

Riyo and Matsuji sitting up in bed, facing each other. 
Riyo assists Matsuji as he removes her robe, revealing 
her body to him. Finally, they embrace. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. HOUSE - MORNING 

The rain gently falls on the cane stalks and collects in red 
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DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. FIELDS - DAY 

Panning across, we see the women throwing fistfuls of 
white fertilizer powder on the plants. Amid the tall cane 
Stalks, Fumi sings. 


FUMI (Si7eie) “Let the luna yell all he wants/When we 
strike next harvest time/He will come tumbling down/ 
Right off his horse.” 


ALL Yoishare! Yoishare! 

CLOSE-UP of Riyo hesitantly starting to sing. The other 
women look over at her, surprised. 

RIYO (Sizing) “The babies somehow endure . . . 
Antone rides up on his horse and laughs mockingly. 
ANTONE /0).8.) Oh, city girl sing now! 


Riyo pauses nervously and looks up at Antone. He looks 
al ber in amusement and rides away. laughing. 


This only strengthens Riyos resolve. She begins again with 
CONVICHION. 


RIYO (Sinving) “The babies somehow endure/The red 
ants and the hot sun/But against the luna/Only Mama can 
help.” 


ALL Yoishare! Yoishare! 

INT. HOUSE - LATE AFTERNOON 

Riyo sits waiting with her eyes closed. Matsuji sets a 
small wooden Buddhist altar in front of her. He opens it up. 
MATSUJI /0.5.) Okay, you can open your eyes. 

Rivo is surprised and deeply moved. She stares at the altar: 
MATSUJI So we can properly honor your parents. 
RIYO /So///) Thank you. 


Riyo opens a small drawer in the table and takes out the 
photo of her parents. which has long been out of sight. 
Matsuji takes it from her. 


He studies the photo a moment. then carefully rests it 
against the opening of the altar. 


They both bow their heads in prayer: 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. FIELDS - STREAM - DUSK 

The sun is setting on the horizon and the cane leaves 
nod gently in the wind. 


Riyo and Matsuji are dressed in festive cotton kimonos. 
Riyo stands next to Matsuji on a narrow plank crossing 


the stream. Matsuji is kneeling on the ground, lighting a 
paper lantern. 


RIYO | thought I heard Kana singing again last night. 
MATSUJI Maybe because this is the Obon festival . . . 
when the dead visit the living. 


Riyo takes something from ber kimono sash and studies it 
privately for a moment. 


CLOSE-UP on Kana's metal number tag. 


As Matsuji finishes lighting the second lantern, he stares 
out, deep in thought. 


MATSUJI I never used to believe in ghosts in Japan . . . 
but somehow here in Hawai'i. . . 


Riyo puts Kana’s metal tag back into her sash. 
RIYO Yes. 


Matsuji hands Riyo the first lantern, with the names of 
Rivos parents written in Japanese calligraphy. 


MATSUJI In memory of your father and mother. 


Riyo kneels down to receive the lantern from Matsuji. She 
looks al ita moment. 


RIYO Father . . . Mother. 


Riyo sets the lantern into the water. We see it is a lantern 
“boat.” It floats gracefully downstream. 


Matsuji then hands Riyo the lantern intended for Kana 
and kei. 


MATSUJI In memory of Kana and her baby, Kei. 


Rivo takes the second lantern and releases it into the water 


We follow the two lantern boats downstream. As the 
CAMERA TILTS UP, we now see there are many other lit- 
tle lantern boats lit with candles bobbing on the flowing 
current. Clusters of families stand along the bank of the 
stream, releasing lantern boats for their loved ones. 


EXT. FIELDS - CLEARING - NIGHT 

A joyous Obon festival is in progress. Colorful rows of 
paper lanterns light up the clearing. The DEEP THUD- 
DING of TAIKO DRUMS and festive music emanating 
from the musicians’ stand fill the air. An OLDER MALE 
FOLK SINGER begins to sing in a full voice. 


Beneath the stand, wearing colorful cotton kimonos, the 
workers dance. Riyo and Matsuji are dancing together, 
part of one of the several concentric circles of dancers 
moving in unison to the music. 


Riyo’s POV of the colorful swirl of dancers ahead of her. 





she smiles at the children struggling to keep up with the 


precise, traditional steps of the dance. 


hen Riyo does a double take. Up ahead, she catches a 
glimpse of a woman with a baby strapped to her back. 
She looks like Kana. Riyo cranes her neck. irying to geta 
better look. 


As the dancers make a circle, the woman turns around. 
We see il is Kana. Her eyes meet Kiyo’ s for a moment. 
She smiles. Then a dancer momentarily eclipses Riyo's 


view, and when the dancer passes, Kana is gone. 


Kiyo steps out of the line and cranes her neck. t ying to 
lind Kana again. The dancers surge past her. Matsuji. 
now further up, turns and looks at her questioningly. She 
stands there a moment, puzzled, then catches up with 
him and rejoins the circle. Slowly, she begins dancing 


again 


AERIAL SHOT: 
Ihe concentric circles of dancers. the colorful h; inging 


lanterns and the surrounding cane fields. 


Ihe festival music FADES DOWN as the NARRATION 


COMeCS IN 


NARRATOR (1/0. ) Sometimes. even now, | think I can 


hear Kana singing and da sound of a baby crying... 


SLOW DISSOLVE TO: 
Ihe moon large and full in the sky as mistlike clouds float 
past it. During the slow dissolve, the concentric circles of 


dancers are momentarily superimposed over the the moon. 


NARRATOR /)'0.) But da crying only da sound of da 


wind. And da singing not it K; Wa. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
The moonlit cane fields undulating rhythmically in the 


wind, like waves on the open ocean. 


NARRATOR (1/0)... It da voice of my daughter singing 
her daughter to sleep. But when I close my eyes, still I can see 
da moon, lighting up da cane fields that seem to go on forev- 
er, like da ocean that carried me home . . . to Hawai'i. 


FADE TO BLACK 


FADE IN DEDICATION: 
“For all the women who made the journey 


FADE TO BLACK 
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The sisters Kayo Hatta (co-screenwriter and director of 
Picture Bride) and Mari Hatta (co-screenwriter) were 
born in Honolulu, Hawai'i, and raised in New York. 

Kayo, after graduating from Stanford University, 
worked in San Jose as a community organizer in the 
Japanese-American redress and reparations movement. 
Moving to San Francisco, she became involved with doc- 
umentary film production in the Bay Area and completed 
her first documentary, Obachan. In 1986, Kayo entered 
the MFA film-production program at UCLA to study dra- 
matic-film directing. Her first short, Otemba, won a CINE 
Eagle Award and was broadcast on RTE Irish television, 
Canal Plus France, and Danish television. In 1989, she 
founded Thousand Cranes Filmworks and began work on 
Picture Bride, originally her thesis project for film school. 
The film was an official selection at the 1994 Cannes 
Film Festival in the “Un certain regard” section, and won 
the Audience Award for best dramatic feature at the 
1995 Sundance Film Festival. Kayo’s next project ts 
directing a road film based on The Floating World, a 
novel by Cynthia Kadohata. She lives in Los Angeles. 

Mari Hatta graduated from Oberlin College and 
received a master’s degree in creative writing from the 
University of Virginia, where she was the recipient of the 
Henry Hoyns Fellowship. She has been an artist-in-resi- 
dence at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, and cur- 
rently lives in San Francisco, where she is a consultant to 
nonprofit arts organizations. 

The version of Picture Bride published here is the 
shooting script, completed on May 5, 1993, and revised 
by Kayo Hatta and Mari Hatta for publication in Scenario. 
The screenplay was 110 pages long. 


Kayo, bow did you first become interested in the picture 
bride phenomenon? My understanding is that this film was 
originally going to be your thesis project for film school. 


Kayo Hatta: That was the genesis of the project, although, 
even before I entered film school, | had heard the “hole hole 
bushi” —the songs these women had sung in the cane fields. 


Where did you first hear them? 


KH: I was in San Francisco. I had read an article about them, 
and I wrote to the man who'd collected all these songs and he 
sent me a tape of them. That opened up the subject for me. Also, 
although our grandmothers were not picture brides, both Mari 
and I had been very influenced by them. Especially our paternal 
grandmother, because she raised us. Our maternal grandmother 
was more of a mysterious figure; she’s actually the one who 
informs the character of Riyo in the film. So the personalities of 
our grandmothers, along with the voices of the women in the 
fields, sort of came together, But it wasn’t until it was time for 
me to decide what to do for my thesis film that I realized that | 
was still very interested in that little spark that had been generat- 
ed by the songs. 








Did you go to Hawai'i to do research? 


KH: Yeah, but before doing that I really wanted to just put some- 
thing together in my imagination. At school, one of the things 
we would do was directing exercises, spending all this money — 
using sync sound, 16mm film stock—and | thought it was a 
shame to use all of these resources to shoot something that was 
just an exercise, something that was going to end up in your 
closet. So I thought it would make sense to try to do a scene or 
two relating to this picture bride idea, even though I didn’t really 
have a script—just a few opening scenes. | figured I could use 
the opportunity to start to visualize how I was going to put this 
together. | ended up filming two scenes. 





Did either of these scenes end up in the film? 


KH: One of them did. The one when she arrives in Hawai'i, 
when she first meets him. | used the same tilt-up from the pho- 
tograph to his face, because | thought it was so effective. Anyway, 
| was just kind of going on imagination at that point. And then | 
got a grant from the N.E.A. that gave me enough money to go to 
Hawai'i to expose myself to these women and their stories, to 
really get a sense of their spirit, their energy. | did a lot of taped 
interviews, amassed enormous amounts of material. Generally 
speaking, it’s very difficult, when you're doing a cold interview 
with someone, to get into any kind of personal detail, and in this 
case, that’s really what I was looking for—the juicy stuff that 
you need to tell a story. 


Mari Hatta: Also, it’s very Japanese, this kind of cultural block 
against self-disclosure of any kind. 


So how did you get the juicy stuff? 


KH: I said /in Japanese accent], “Okay, | gonna give you 10 
dollars if you tell me how it was on the first night with your hus- 
band.” /laughs] No, | wasn’t that crass. For the cold interviews, 
I'd just go to senior-citizen centers and walk in and say, “Was 
anyone here a picture bride?” And they'd all kind of giggle and 
push one woman to the front who'd be really embarrassed. And 
then we'd sit outside and she would giggle the whole time, 
telling me bits and pieces of her life, but it wasn't very satisfying, 
It wasn’t until | met up with this oral historian, Barbara 
Kawakami, who had been researching a book of picture brides 
and had longstanding contact with a bunch of these women, 
that I was able to get a little more information. She'd come 
along with me, and introduce me to them as “a good girl.” And 
because she'd already established a bit of trust with them, they 
were more willing to be open. They'd get started talking, and 
begin to cry all over again, remembering their loneliness when 
they first got there, when they first met their husbands. It was 
very emotional, because, of course, Barbara and | would start 
crying, too. So I got all of this information, and came back to 
L.A. and started to write a little bit. The thing is, this never start- 
ed out as a story, it was just a concept: we wanted to do some- 
thing about the picture bride phenomenon. The legendary meet- 
ings at the docks, for instance: while there are poems and stories 


written about those meetings, it was difficult trying to fashion 
the stuff of real life into a dramatic story, fictionalizing it so that 
it didn’t feel like a documentary, or even a docudrama. 


And this is where Mari came into the picture? 


KH: I called on Mari at the end of 1989, because she is really the 
writer of the family. I feel like | am more the visual artist. 


MH: Well, | think Kayo is definitely a writer, but the point where 
I came in was when Kayo had finished doing all this very 
meticulous research, and she had the primary material, the 
historical information. What we needed to do then was to find 
some psychological inroads into the material, and make it 
more dramatic. | think we were a good partnership because I 
came in cold, without a lot of that historical data. Kayo kept 
saying to me, “Don’t you want to read any of this stuff? I'll send 
you some of it.” But I just felt that we should really be working 
on the characters at that point. So we began brainstorming, 
doing a sort of psychoanalysis of the characters. 


KH: She's very into psychoanalysis, especially Jungian and 
Freudian theory. 


MH: Right. | was actually going out with a guy at the time whose 
father was a psychoanalyst, and | had come out of graduate 
school interested in it. | remember thinking, “This could be a 
very interesting way for us to explore our grandmothers.” Rather 
than basing a character on an amalgam of all of the interviews 
Kayo had done, we could use the film to actually find out who 
our grandmothers were. To have a dynamic where there were 
two characters representing our two grandmothers: one being the 
more earthy one from the country, the other more intellectual, 
from the city. 


So were the two main characters, Riyo and Kana, similar in 
the end to your two grandmothers? 


KH: Well, the character of Kana was very abrupt, and very tough, 
and that was not my country /paternal] grandmother at all: 
she’s actually very warm and open, she'll tell you anything you 
want to know. Whereas my other grandmother is very secretive. 


MH: But I think the fact that Riyo had secrets paralleled the fact 
that our maternal grandmother was mysterious. And we really 
wanted to find out what her secrets were. And actually, family 
skeletons tend to come out of the closet when you're doing 
something like this. The thing about tuberculosis, for exam- 
ple—in fact, we put just about everything we found out into the 
screenplay in one draft or another, 


Bul you didn't know any of this family history before start- 
ing the project? 


MH: It was vague, but the more work we did, the more we want- 
ed to find out. So we'd call our mother and ask her all of these 
questions, and she'd say, “Are you going to put it in your movie?” 
[both laugh] \ think in the process of writing this script—1 was 
living in New York at the time and Kayo was in L.A.— 
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So this was a long-distance collaboration? 


MH: Yeah, basically with phone calls, faxes and modems. That 
was one of the most difficult things about writing this. We had a 
lot of big phone bills. One thing that was very interesting was 
that we had so many ideas that we would toss out as improbable, 
and then we'd almost always find out eventually that they'd 
actually happened. For instance, there was one story line we'd 
developed about a protagonist who came over after she'd been 
raped by her employer in Japan, and she was pregnant. And it 
turned out that there actually were some cases of picture brides 
arriving in Hawai‘i pregnant. 


KH: Nothing was improbable. Anyway, we were really eager to 
establish some sort of motivation for the lead character to leave 
Japan and come over to Hawai'i to be a picture bride. 


MH: Another thing that was difficult in putting all of this togeth- 
er was that, especially now, in this very multicultural environ- 
ment, when you come from a certain community of color, and 
you're making something that’s historically based, and that’s 
never been told before, you feel the weight of trying to make it 
accurate, first of all, but also making it interesting at the same 
time. | mean, this is always an issue when you're working with 
historical material, but especially if you're an artist of color— 
you feel like the whole community is looking at you. 


KH: | think if you try to do a film that represents the entire com- 
munity, you come out with something that’s really diluted. 
Because we ended up getting quite a few grants, we were 
required to have historical advisors looking over our shoulder to 
make sure everything was accurate. And for me, the most liber- 
ating thing was hearing one of the advisors, after he'd read the 
first draft, say, “You know, Kayo, don’t worry too much about the 
history, and being so accurate. Let us be the ones to keep the 
facts straight. You're the artist. Please don’t make it boring!” If 
you're so obsessed with the history of it, and you feel burdened 
by it, it’s going to be reflected in the story. Maybe they were say- 
ing it did reflect in the story in that first draft, that we were try- 
ing too hard to be politically correct or whatever. 


Neither of you bad ever written a screenplay before this? 


KH: No. Not a feature-length one. | mean, Mari didn’t even 
know what a slug line was. “What is this about EXT? Where do 
you put that?” 


MH: Actually, one of the earlier drafts, just about every line | 
wrote had a “Cut to:” in front of it. “Cut to this, cut to that. C.U. 
on her face... .” I was really going overboard, trying to control 
every single little camera movement. Kayo was calling me, say- 
ing, “You know, a director decides a lot of this . . .” /laughs] 


KH: I had taken some screenwriting courses at U.C.L.A., but even 
to this day, I’m not sure about all the particularities of the form. 
But we improvised. 


MH: And Kayo had written some shorter film scripts. 


KH: But that’s very different from feature length. You begin to 
realize after a while how long 90 minutes is. 


Was this your first collaboration? 


KH: No, when we were like 11 and 13 we took a Super-8 camera 
of my mother’s and decided to do a cooking show. | was fasci- 
nated with Julia Child. 


MH: At that age, and even now—we come from a family of 
entertainers who are always looking at the world and trying to 
imitate everything. We used to make tape recordings imitating 
stewardesses—‘Welcome to L.A., the temperature is . . .” We'd 
go into the bathroom and turn on the faucet full-blast to simu- 
late the sound of an airplane cabin. 


KH: It wasn’t until many years later, when I was in film school 
doing my first film, Ofemba, that Mari actually gave me feed- 
back on the script. She is a very good critic, very good at analyz- 
ing, and she has a great imagination. I've always admired her 
writing prowess. 


So when you finally got your first draft together, how similar 
was it to the draft being published here? 


MH: Well, the dramatic arc was similar. But otherwise, totally 
different. 


KH: | remember it started differently. It was something that Mari 
wrote, and began on a beach. Riyo is a little girl, and her father 
is taking her picture. Actually, our great-grandfather—the one 
who died of tuberculosis—was a photographer. Her father is 
talking about the quality of the cloudy sky, that it looks like the 
inside of an oyster, and she says that to her it looks like a dead 
person, and then she starts to talk about her mother, who has 
died. | thought that was really beautiful, and it stayed in for sev- 
eral drafts because we really wanted to begin in a sort of magical 
way about Riyo’s childhood, and where she got her outlook on 
life. And to establish her character as a sort of dreamer. 


MH: | think the dynamic throughout the process was that | 
would tend to go overboard in terms of being too poetic, and 
Kayo would sort of rein that in. In fact, some of the opening 
voiceovers were very different, even up until the editing, and 
even when it was shown at Cannes. With the music, it became 
too poetic, with a capital 2 


How many drafts did you work on before arriving at a 
shooting script? 


KH: About—I don’t know—eight or nine? The seventh draft we 
started sending around. But we're talking about complete 
rewrites here. You know, I'd send every new draft to my produc- 
ers, Diane Mark and Lisa Onodera, and they'd call up and say, 
“Wait a minute, is this the same movie?” They were very patient, 
trying to encourage the creative process. Maybe to a fault, 
because we were indulging every story possibility. We were so 
excited about doing this film that we wanted it to be about 
everything. 








MH: At one point, it became an epic miniseries, spanning like 
50 years. | remember calling up Kayo and saying, “It should 
start in the present day, and it should be a 90-year-old woman 
who flashes back not only to her picture bride experience, but to 
the wartime internment camps, and then on to the "60s... .” | 
remember that | wanted to have a shot of 45 warplanes going 
over Hawai'i, with a small child looking up at them. 


KH: These are all stories from our family’s history that would be 
great in some other film, but she wanted to do a whole epic. 


It sounds like you basically wrote eight or nine movies. 
MH: Yeah, it was maddening. 
How did you hook up with Lisa and Diane in the first place? 


KH: Lisa I knew from film school, and | was introduced to Diane 
by another friend, who sort of acted as matchmaker for us. Lisa 
had done commercials, and Diane had done some documentary 
work. But really, for all of us this was a first-time experience. 
The thing is, I was also a producer. Since | was responsible for 
the genesis of the project, | was also making a lot of the final 
decisions. I was like the little despot: “No, | want to do another 
draft!” And they would have to bear with me. 


At some point in the process, didn't you move to Hawai'i? 


KH: Yeah, in 1991. That's when Diane, who's a writer herself, 
became more involved in the creative story process. At that point, 
| felt like the screenplay had completely stalled, and | felt that | 
was going to have to live there to really absorb the energy of the 
island, to really make this come together with an original voice. 
Up to that point, the film had been very naturalistic. But after | 
got to Hawai'i, all of the supernatural elements started to enter 
into the film. I'd go out to the cane fields to do some writing, 
and I'd listen to the cassettes of the “hole hole bushi” songs 
while | was sitting there. That’s when I realized the film needed 
this layer of supernatural stuff, because that’s what Hawai'i is all 
about. You really get goose bumps when you're out there by 
yourself and you hear the wind rustling through the cane fields. 

So | kind of got carried away. | decided that the character of 
Kana would be a shaman: she comes over from Japan with 
shamanistic powers. There actually were shamans who lived in 
Hawai'i during the period of the film. They'd put a “dog curse” 
on someone if they didn’t like them. Dog curses were very 
common on the island at that time: the victim would just sort of 
waste away. 


This sounds very close in spirit to some of the films you 
named as influences, Kayo: Ugetsu, Onibaba. . . 


KH: Yes, exactly. And then that led into another idea, which was 
when Riyo comes over, she befriends this woman in the cane 
fields, who, unbeknownst to her, is actually a spirit. 1 was very 
influenced by Japanese ghost stories—which | credit to my 
paternal grandmother, who told great ones—where the living 
come into contact with a dead person and don’t even know it 
until the end of the story. 


Well, that ends up in this draft. 


KH: Exactly, but in this one particular draft, Kana was never 
alive to begin with. It added a sort of psychological dimension, 
because Riyo was relating to this character hiding away in the 
cane fields—basically, her unconscious—and it’s not until the 
end that she finally comes to terms with her own situation. Any- 
way, | kind of liked it. 


Why didn't you go with that draft? 


MH: I think it became impossible to sustain over the length of a 
whole film. There were so many big holes. And it took away 
from the rest of the film. It became a personal obsession story as 
opposed to one about someone becoming assimilated into a new 
culture, a new community. It became so dark. 


KH: Very, very dark. The supernatural figure was the spirit of a 
woman who had died in a cane fire. 


MH: Yeah, we came across several references in the interviews 
and written oral histories about a woman and her baby actually 
being killed in a cane fire, and I thought, “Wow, that’s really 
dramatic stuff.” In some drafts, the fire happened at the very 
beginning, or even before the movie began— 


KH: It’s more of a memory. You never see it. And Mari said, 
“You've got to see it.” And I said, “No way. We can’t do a fire, 
that's major!” But Mari was right. It is such a powerful, dramat- 
ic element in the film. 


So when you finally got close to a shooting script, did you start 
going after financing? You'd already received some grants. 


KH: Yeah, it was remarkable that we were able to get those early 
grants without an actual script. We somehow managed to con- 
vince our early funders with a very elaborate treatment. 


MH: Kayo and I put together the most incredible funding pro- 
posal. I came to L.A. to work on the script with her for six weeks, 
and we ended up spending the entire time coming up with this 
beautiful sponsorship package: treatment, graphics, everything. 


KH: And it worked, but we still didn’t have the script. But you 
have to fundraise at the same time you're developing the script. 
It was great when Lisa and Diane were able to take over most of 
the fundraising. They were also looking into the whole logistics 
of shooting it in Hawai'i. And Mari and I were trying to get the 
script together. 


Were you approaching individuals, or just institutions? 


KH: Well, at that point we'd basically tapped out all of the grants 
we'd gotten. This was a very fundable project: when you think 
about it from the humanities point of view, nothing like this had 
ever been done on this subject before, especially from a woman’s 
perspective, and grants tend to support things like that. But once 
those were tapped out, we decided we had to go grass roots. 


Did you ever try going the industry route? 
Continued on page 201 
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A slow, solemn piece of synthesized MUSIC begins over 
pitch darkness. 


FADE UP: 

EXT. NIGHT - STREET 

A shot from the hood of a car as it passes the large, 
night-lit homes of a wealthy suburb of the San Fernando 
Valley. The shot is slightly slowed down as the car snakes 
uphill, each house becoming progressively larger and 
newer, each in a different style (Roman, Spanish, Mod- 
ern, Tudor, etc.). All of the houses are lit. The colors are 
ice-greens and acid-yellows. 


TITLE & CREDITS 


The track concludes on one of the largest homes, a state- 
ly English Country-style house whose exterior looms 
behind a highly landscaped front. There are several large, 
transplanted trees and an electric gate illuminated in 
pools of silver-blue light, slowly opening as we arrive. 


INT. GARAGE —- NIGHT 

Camera follows the track of an electric garage door 
opener from an aerial view of the arriving Mercedes 
down to a medium shot from the rear of the car. The tail- 
lights go off. The MUSIC has ended. 


We hear the electric beeps and chimes of the car as it's 
put into park and turned off. Doors open and close as 
GREG and CAROL WHITE get out of their car and enter 
their home. It is 12:15 A.M., the fall of 1988. 


Carol sneezes. 


GREG (blessyou. 
CAROL It's /reezing in here. 


The door shuts. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WHITES’ HOUSE - NIGHT 

Greg flips on the TV, revealing himself in the foreground 
of a low-angle shot from the den. He is a 29-year-old 
computer software distributor with vague good looks and 
a patient quality that verges on opacity. He flips around 
the channels with the remote. 


Carol is glimpsed from the kitchen going to the refrigerator. 


Eventually she reappears in the kitchen doorway with a 
glass of milk. Carol is 30, fair-haired and pretty in a 
remote, quiet way. She is most comfortable when the 
world goes about its business, accepting (by ignoring) 
her as one of its own. The thin weakness of her speaking 
voice combined with a kind of emotional laxity make her 
seem removed at times, distant from herself. As a result, 
Carol always seems slightly stumped by life. 


Greg keeps flipping. 


GREG When's the couch coming? 
CAROL Soon. They said. 
Carol walks back into the kitchen. 


TV ANCHOR (1.0)... in the process of removing the 
remains of an estimated 86 black residents and guests who 
perished. Flames engulfed the lower floors first, disabling 
most residents’ access to fire exits. Many believe the source of 
the fire was arson, but investigators . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. WHITES’ BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Overhead close-up of Carol during intercourse with her 
husband. Her face is thrust up and down in frame. 


Carol squints, concentrating on an orgasm that doesn't 
come. She gives up, opens her eyes, still being bounced 
up and down. We hold for a beat as Greg continues. 


Slow, very simple MUSIC begins. 


HARD CUT TO: 

(Throughout the film, seven cards with intertitles will 
appear, white letters on black, hard cuts in and out, with- 
out interruption to the soundtrack.) 


freezing 


EXT. DEVELOPMENT SITE —- DAY 

A misty morning. Tractors move like dinosaurs, carving 
out foundations for new development. A pile of dirt the 
color of cocoa is being dumped. Orders are being called 
oul. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. WHITES’ FRONT LAWN - DAY 
The Whites’ front lawn is a mist of sprinklers. 


Carol's hand in a yellow rubber gardening glove snips a 
yellow rose from a bush. As she examines the flower, 
Greg's hand covers hers. The MUSIC has stopped. 


GREG Look at that green thumb. 
CAROL | wish. 
GREG How’s your sinuses? 


CAROL Setter 


GREG (Good. (His lips come into frame for a quick kiss) 
I'll be home by 7:00. (As he walks off) Hey, honey, would you 
mind calling the landscapers again about the sod for the 
front? They've got to get going or we're gonna lose 


CAROL I'll try ‘em again. 








GREG Jhanks, hon... 


A large truck pulls up. They both look up. Greg looks back 
al Carol. 


CAROL Mabe it’s the couch. 
GREG (Great. 
Over the grou of the truck, he nods and continues on to 


the garage. 


EXT. WHITES’ DRIVEWAY - DAY 

Three MOVERS are preparing for the delivery, two open- 
ing up the back of the truck and the third approaching 
Carol with a clipboard. 


MOVER \irs. White? 

CAROL Yeah, are yvou—? Is it the couch? 
MOVER \ep 
CAROL Whit’ 
MOVER Five-piece unit? 
CAROL Right. Yes. 


MOVER Okay. If 1 could just get you to sign the paperwork 
and then if you want to show me where you're going to want 
it, we'll, uh—we can figure out how'ta . . . 


CAROL Sure. 





five-piecer? 


CUT TO: 

INT. WHITES’ LIVING ROOM - DAY 

Carol brings the mover into the den, where a large space 
has been cleared for the couch. The TV can be heard in 
the b.g. 


CAROL So... this is where we were thinking... ummm, 
over here... with the coming-out part along this wall? 
MOVER Okay... sure... 


CAROL And | guess come in through the . . . just the way 
we did but... 


MOVER Not through there... 
CAROL Right. 

MOVER Okay... 

CAROL Great. Thanks. 


She looks back at the area cleared for the couch. The 
mover does the same. 


TV HOST (1:0.) .... Has the Age of Aquarius become the 
Age of AIDS? We'll be talking to a researcher who claims that 
mutating viruses will become more and more common as we 
continue to... 


MOVER (//asé) The whole world’s goin. —I'm telling ya... 
CAROL (S/ighily dazed) Yeah. 


A DISCO BEAT begins as we 


CUT TO: 

INT. HEALTH CLUB - DAY 

We are slowly tracking through Carol's aerobics class. 
The roomtul of women clad in sheeny aerobics-wear fol- 
low their instructor through a series of moves. 


Carol keeps up adequately with the instructor, EVA, who 
calls out directions and comments throughout the song. 


EVA Short-step, short-step, hip-curl—again! Short-step, 
short-step, hip-curl—yes! Now—legs up, two, three—Watch 
the hunching, Darey!—That’s right—two, three—Feel the 
sizzle—Good, Bev! Work those thighs, two, three—Work the 
rear—straight leg, Shannon E!—That's it—two, three 
that’s it... ! 

















INT. LOCKER ROOM - DAY 

Carol is changing in the locker room. BARBARA, early 
40s, with a large swell of hair, is talking to Carol and 
ANITA, a blond in her mid-20s. 


ANITA | just eventually found the whole 12-step thing was 
like just another form of addiction that | was— 
BARBARA Thiit'’s exactly what this book is saying . . . 
ANITA Really? 

BARBARA 0h), yeah. It's @bou/ how to own your own life, 
vou know, ‘cause it’s like, what he says is that we don't oven 
our own lives. We're told what to do, what to think, but emo- 
tionally we're not really in charge. 

ANITA But | think that with exercise and diet and 
healthy foods vou can really— 

BARBARA —| just think he’s very good on certain 
things... 


ANITA Yeah... 
BARBARA (7/0 Carol) Have you read him? 
CAROL \o... 


BARBARA Ile’s very good about certain things. Emotional 
maintenance, stress management. (She sfops for a moment, 
looking at Carol) You know, Carol, you do of sweat. 


Anita and Barbara both stop a moment and look at Carol. 


ANITA 0h), | hate you. 
CAROL (S/igh/ly embarrassed) | know, it’s true. 
BARBARA \vo, it's great. 151 
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CUT TO: 

EXT. LINDA’S HOUSE - DAY 

Carol drives up the circular drive of LINDA’s house. She 
gets out of her car and goes up to the front door. 


Carol rings Linda's front door. Linda, a slender woman in 
her late 20s with a light-brown perm, opens the door. 


LINDA ///. 

CAROL Hi. Did vou forget? 

LINDA No. it’s inside. | just—Something happened. 
CAROL \\ !i:ii’ 

LINDA Come in. 


CUT TO: 

INT. LINDA'S KITCHEN — DAY 

Carol and Linda sit in silence over a milk and a Diet Pepsi 
in Linda's kitchen. Although reasonably good friends, 
their manner with one another is slightly formal. 
LINDA (Breaking the silence) Ws just—was so sudden. 
CAROL How old was he? 

LINDA Five vears older. He was the oldest of my moms kids. 
CAROL It wiasn't—umm... 

LINDA \o—that’s what evervone keeps—not at all. 
Ihey are frozen for a moment. 

LINDA ‘Cause he wasn't married. 

CAROL Right. 

LINDA It’s just... so unreal. 


Silence. 


LINDA Did vou see the den? 

CAROL At your party. It’s gorgeous. 

LINDA You know I'm suing the contractor? Did | tell you? 
CAROL \\v. 

LINDA You don't even want to know. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STREET - DAY 

Carol is in her car, driving on Ventura Boulevard amid 
some late-afternoon traffic. The radio is on. 


RADIO CALLER /1.0.) | mean, we're all looking for 
answers, we're all looking for a modern-day prophet, a zion, 
someone who knows the truth. | mean, | knew Jeffrey in ways 
nobody knew him 


RADIO HOST (1.0) You were in love with Jeffrey Lund- 


var! Were vou not in love with Jeffrey Lundgar? 


RADIO CALLER (|: 0.) Jeffrey Lundgar was fulfilling a 
prophesy that he was following... The doctrine that he fol- 
lowed, his life, his founding principles, were realized in what 
he did, in fulfilling that prophesy . . 


RADIO HOST /1.0./ You mean in murdering an entire 


family? 


Carol approaches a minor accident (one car having mild- 
ly dented the rear of another). Street traffic inches along 
due to rubbernecking, everyone trying very hard to see 
something. 


Carol's car finally approaches. She, too, looks, seeing 
only the two cars, the two drivers standing blankly, and a 
cop who absently guards a violent, curbside puddle of 
green antifreeze. In the distance, the radio continues: 


RADIO CALLER (1.0)... Prophets kill people! Read the 
scriptures. People die in the scriptures! It doesn’t mean that | 
feel comfortable reading that, it doesn’t mean that my gut 
isn't torn out knowing what he did, but | understand what 
was in his head! 


CUT TO: 

INT. WHITES’ LIVING ROOM - DAY 

Carol enters the rear of a long, wide shot that displays the 
living room and den of her home in late-afternoon sun. 


The house is highly decorated, with everything distinctly 
in its place. The couches are covered in plastic and most 
of the articles in the house appear to have been selected 
for decorative purposes. The sounds of vacuuming and 
lawnmowing can be heard off-screen, as well as the sound 
of the large TV in the den which can just barely be seen. 
Carol's presence seems diminished by the sense of off- 
screen activity, even though the shot is basically still. 


CAROL Fulvia—I'm home' 


Carol puts down her bags and lays the cleaning on the 
closest couch, sorting through the mail. She disappears 
into the kitchen with it. then returns a moment later with 
ad glass of milk. The phone rings. Carol gets il. 


CAROL Hello? Hi, Mother—What’. .. No, [| just walked 
in the door... That's all right... How're you feeling? How's 
vour back’... Well, that’s good... It's nota bad time, Moth- 
er, | just—. .. All right, that’s fine. He’s fine, they're fine . . . 
Iwill... P will, Mother... Okay... PTL talk to vou soon. Bye. 
(She hangs up and finishes her milk) Fulvia! 





Carol returns her glass to the kitchen. The vacuuming 
stops, tts sound trailing away. Carol walks back toward 
the den, glancing al the mail. 





CAROL Pulvia’ 
FULVIA (/r01 the other room) St? 
CAROL Any telefono while | was gone? 


Carol stops when she sees the new couch, which is very 
large and black. 


CAROL (7) erself) Oh my God. 


Fulvia appears from the other end of the den with a waste- 
basket. 


FULVIA No. Misses—wo feléfono . . . 
CAROL ‘his is what they delivered? 
FULVIA (/al/-vniderstanding) St. 
Carol sighs with exasperation. 


CAROL We did vo/ order black—this is vof what we 
ordered. 


She goes to the nearest phone. near the couch, dials infor- 
mation. Fulvia remains for a moment, looking at Carol 
and the couch. 


CAROL Cian | have the number in the Wilshire District, 
please, for Bullock's Wilshire. Right. (She sits down on the 
couch, sighing heavily) | can’t believe this. (She receives the 
Phone number) Thank vou. 


Carol hangs up and quickly dials the number, She waits as 
it rings, looking up al Fulvia, who doesn't know whether to 
slay or go. 


CAROL Yes, can | have the shipping or delivery depar— 
Thanks. 


Carol wails, looking at the couch. Fulvia looks at the couch. 


Theres no answer. Carol hangs up and sighs with exasper- 
ation. 


CUT TOINTERTITLE: 
stress 


INT. WHITES’ BEDROOM - DAY 

Close-up of Carol in bed. The black blur of the alarm 
clock eclipses her face. She manages to turn it off 
though she can barely lift her head. She slowly rises, the 
camera tightly following as her face moves from horizon- 
tal to vertical. Her eyes are very red. 


CUT TO: 

INT. KITCHEN - DAY 

The kitchen is a swirl of activity: Fulvia, over an active 
stove, is speaking Spanish to a HOUSEKEEPER in train- 
ing, and two PAINTERS are in the process of restaining 


the kitchen cabinetry. There are tarps spread elaborately 
over the kitchen’s bright white counters. Through the 
breaklast room entryway, Carol approaches from deep 
space, passing harsh shafts of morning sun which slice 
the living room. “Good Morning, America” blares from 
the den. 


Carol's stepson, RORY, age 8 and slightly heavy, appears 
in the foreground. 

RORY \iom! MOM! 

CAROL Whit, Rory. 

RORY Soccer practice! Don't forget! 

CAROL Rory, | did not forget last time, it was a mix-up— 
RORY Whatever. It’s the bus—I gotta go. 

CAROL hive. 


Carol begins looking for something on the breakfast table 
desk, sorting through piles of paper cleared for the cabinet 
MeN. 


CAROL Pulvia. 


Fulvia is explaining something to the other housekeeper in 
Spanish. 


CAROL Fulvia. (S/i/ no answer) Fulvia! 

FULVIA 3’ 

CAROL Where is my book—telephone book? 

FULVIA | put inside, para hombre de cabinele. . . 
CAROL Ali — okay. | see. 

Carol opens the drawer, but feeling suddenly dizzy, she 
quickly sits down at the desk. 

CAROL Fulvia 
leche, please. 
FULVIA Sv... (Fulvia brings her a tall glass) Okay, Misses. 
CAROL Thank you. 


some milk, some 








could you get me 


Carol drinks the milk rapidly down as the camera begins 
a very slow (barely perceptible) track in. She takes deep 
breaths between sips. When she finishes the glass, she 
closes her eyes, breathing deeply, in and out. The milk 
has visibly restored her. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CLEANER’S —- DAY 

Carol stands at the counter at her cleaner’s, waiting for 
the clothes. It’s afternoon, “traffic watch” on the radio. 


The STORE MANAGER, an Asian woman in her 50s, 
linally appears with her clothes. The removed, sing-song 
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tone of their small talk is important because it retlects a 
quality found in most of Carol's interactions. 


MANAGER They were in the back—I'm sorry . . . 
CAROL It's okay. Thanks. 

MANAGER That purse is adorable. 

CAROL Thanks. How's your little girl? 
MANAGER 0h, she’s fine. 

CAROL She's so cute. 

MANAGER Thanks. 

CAROL Bive. 

MANAGER bye. 


Carol leaves. 


CUT TO: 

INT. DEPARTMENT STORE - DAY 

Carol stands at the store’s shipping counter, opposite 
the electronics department. She is discussing her prob- 
lem with the store DISPATCHER. 


CAROL No—we want teal. We ordered teal but we received 
black. 


DISPATCHER But your original order shows black. 


CAROL No, it— couldn't be, we—it doesn't go with any- 
thing we have. 


DISPATCHER All right. Let me try the Sherman Oaks store 
upstairs. See what they have in stock. 


CAROL Thank you. 


The dispatcher leaves his stand. Carol takes a deep 
breath and, feeling suddenly weary, leans against the 
stand, putting her purse down. She tries taking more 
deep breaths. She closes her eyes, she opens them. 


The rows and rows of TV sets, all set to the same soap 
opera, are emitting a deep buzz. In every monitor a 
brunette soap actress is clenching, slowly building to 
tears, as she listens to a male character's accusations. 
His dialogue is barely audible beneath the rising levels ot 
ambience. 


MALE SOAP ACTOR ... Eric looked it up at County 
Records and there’s no mention of a Mildred Atkinson—she 
never existed. Nor was there any mention of a daughter, not 
with Doc Harrington, Zachary Sharp or anyone else... What 
there is a record for is an Abigail Chambers, born August 4th, 
1945, to Rose Chambers, the daughter of a coal worker, who 
has lived for the past 23 years in a sanitarium. Perhaps you 


could tell me, Sandra—or is it Abigail?—Christ, | don't 
even know who you are anymore! . . . 


Carol watches remotely, slightly squinting. She feels a 
headache coming on. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CAROL'S CAR - SUNSET 

Carol drives home in rush-hour traffic. Everything is 
orange and steaming. The sounds of cars and radios are 
distilled into a lulling hum. 


Somehow the rush-hour delay has only relaxed Carol, 
who seems entranced. There is something peacetul and 
elegant about the traffic. Everyone seems to be content: 
edly moving in slow motion. 


A discreet strain of MUSIC emerges over which a female 
narrator's voiceover begins. 


TV NARRATOR /1/(0.) A movement to save the trees? 
Some say it goes “deeper” than that. Today, environmental- 
ists from all over the globe are adopting a new, more holistic 
approach to their studies, which they call “deep ecology.” 


She is getting off at Balboa Park. Her right blinker is 
blinking. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. WHITES’ LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
ON TV: Images of nature as the narration continues. 


TV NARRATOR (1.0. ) “Deep ecology” goes beyond the 
traditional, scientific framework to incorporate a greater spir- 
itual awareness of the planet, or as Eco-philosopher Parlum 
Grass puts it, “an understanding of the oneness of all life”. 


Carol has fallen asleep in front of it on the black couch. 
Her eyes peel open as the MUSIC ends. Carol wakes to 
discover a pounding headache. She gets up, steadying 
herself, and goes into the bathroom. 


She takes three aspirin and proceeds to the bedroom, 
where Greg is fast asleep, breathing noisily. Carol sits on 
the edge of the bed. She looks at the clock. It's 4AM 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WHITES’ BACKYARD - NIGHT 

Wide shot of Carol in her backyard. Everything is silvery 
gray and black. She stands, taking slow deep breaths. The 
air is filled with the dull static of cicadas and crickets, 
almost like the buzz from the rows of TV sets. Feeling 
some relief, she lowers her head, looking toward the 
flowers but not really at anything in particular. She squats 
down. 


The roses look frozen, like daguerreotypes. 





CUT TO: 

EXT. RESTAURANT - DAY 

Carol and Linda are sitting at an outdoor restaurant in 
Sherman Oaks, studying their menus. Carol looks tired, 
with circles under her eyes. 


LINDA | just started this fruit diet-—I've been so out of it 
since my brother's funeral. Have you ever done one? 


CAROL \o. 


LINDA 11's supposed to sort of naturally cleanse the body, 
vou know, of all the toxins. 


CAROL | should do it—I've been so run-down lately. 
LINDA Really? 

CAROL Yeah, I've just been really busy. We have this— 
client dinner coming up. You know. .. 


LINDA Right. Well... maybe you should try it. You know, 
we could do it together. 


CAROL Nah... 

LINDA It'd be much more fun. 

A blond WAITRESS approaches. 

LINDA (C'mon. You should just try it... 
WAITRESS Jo you know what you want? 


LINDA Yes. I'll have the fruit salad . . . and the herbal 
iced tea. 


WAITRESS Okay... And for you? 


Linda looks hard at Carol and smiles. Carol thinks for a 
moment, then answers with a smile. 


CAROL |'I] have the same... 
They laugh. 


CUT TO: 

INT. RESTAURANT — NIGHT 

Carol and Greg are listening to Greg's client, BRODSKY, 
tell a joke at the end of a client dinner. Carol politely 
conceals an after-dinner yawn while listening. 


BRODSKY So this beautiful, shapely blond runs into the 
emergency room. . . and when they ask her what the prob- 
lem is, what's wrong, she says, “Well, it’s kind of embarrass- 
ing, but | was using my vibrator and it got stuck—I can’t get 
it out— it’s stuck inside . . . 


The company consists of MRS. BRODSKY. Carol and Greg, 
plus Gregs PARTNER and bis WIFE, all of whom pay 
devout attention to the client’s joke. 


BRODSKY So they rush her in, she gets admitted, and they 


rush her into surgery. And they get some specialist to perform 
the—the surgery, and it’s a 10-hour ordeal, and finally, she 
wakes up the next day, the specialist comes into her room and 
he says, “Well... I've got good news and I've got bad news. 
The bad news is, we did everything we possibly could, we tried 
everything, but we couldn't get the darn thing out. We just 
couldn't. But the good news is—we were able to change the 
batteries!” 


The table breaks into polite laughter until a few glances 
reach Carols side of the table. Some of the laughter breaks 


off. 
MRS. BRODSKY Someone doesn't seem to like your joke 


much, Ted 





Carol has fallen asleep. Greg quickly jostles her, squeezing 
her hand. 

GREG //one)— 

Carols eves peel open. She jolts upright. 

CAROL | in sorry—I don't... 

CUT TO: 

EXT. RESTAURANT - NIGHT 

Carol and Greg walk out of the restaurant, through the 
blue-green light frosting the landscaped interior. She is 
very dizzy so they walk slowly; she holds on to his arm. 


Their faces are stung with long shadows amid the gener- 
al phosphorescence. 


CAROL (41 whisper) I'm so sorry, Greg. 

GREG You re just—overly exerted. 

CAROL | ve never— 

Silence. 

GREG Maybe the doctor can give you something. 
They continue walking. 

CUT TO: 


INT. EXAMINING ROOM - DAY 
DR. HUBBARD consults Carol following an examination. 


DR. HUBBARD Well. | really don’t see anything wrong 
with you, Carol, aside from a slight rash, congestion—uhhh. 
Now [Il give you an ointment and a decongestant but... | 
don't know what else | can do—are you . . . 


CAROL | guess I've just been kind of stressed-out lately. 
DR. HUBBARD ()k:1\. 
CAROL And— just tired from it. 


DR. HUBBARD Well, that’s not uncommon. You're not 
using drugs of any kind—? 155 
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CAROL \o. | don't—take any drugs or drink or... [don't 
even really like coffee. I'm just a total milkaholic, actually . 
| mean, before the fruit thing. 


DR. HUBBARD Well. stop the fruit diet. You need protein. 
And while you're at it, try staying off dairy. Dairy’s very hard 
on digestion, hard on the intestines. We'll see you in a couple 
of weeks—vou'll be fine. 


CAROL Thinks. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WHITES’ KITCHEN - NIGHT 

At dinner that night, Greg and Rory sit at the table as 
Carol and Fulvia bring over dishes. Rory is reading his 
report for school. 


RORY In the ‘SOs, there were more and more gangs in the 
Los Angeles basin, plus many more stabbings and shootings 
by AK-47s, Uzis, and Mac-10s, killing numerous innocent 
people. L.A. was the gang capital of America. Rapes, riots, 
shooting innocent people, slashing throats, arms and legs 
dissected were all common sights in the black ghettos of L.A. 
Today, black and Chicano gangs are coming into the Valley 
and other mostly white areas more and more. That's why 
gangs in L.A. are a big American issue. Rory White. 


GREG (Great job, Ror. 

CAROL Whi does it have to be so gory? 

RORY Gory! That's how it really is. God. 

GREG Hey, hey... What did Hubbard have to say? 
CAROL Hie just said | should try to slow down a little .. . 


vou know. Stop the fruit diet, eat less dairy . . . 

GREG That's exactly what | said, isn’t it? | knew that whole 
fruit thing didn’t make any sense. 

CAROL But basically that there’s nothing to really worry 
about aside from being a little run-down. 

GREG (Good. 

CAROL So... . (Silence) 

RORY Dad, how'd’vou spell “Uzi?” 


GREG | '-Z-1. Just how it sounds. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WHITES’ BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Close-up of Carol in bed, eyes closed. We hear the 
sounds of Greg moving around the room preparing tor 
bed, but we stay on her. She is not really asleep. In the 
b.g. we can hear an old movie on TV. 


Greg flips off the TV and the light. We remain on Carol as 
he starts kissing her neck and shoulders. Her eyes 


remain closed. When he starts to move on top ot her, 
she whines as if being woken up and turns away trom 
him. Greg groans as he rolls out of frame. Carol appears 
to be falling back to sleep as we hear the sounds of Greg 
jacking off. The bed begins to vibrate with his heavier 
breathing as we 


CUT TO: 

EXT. DEVELOPMENT SITE - DAY 

Afternoon at the development site near the Whites 
house. Progress has been made. Tractors are leveling a 
fresh lot, which stands beside half a dozen raked empty 
lots below the gray-green hills. 


CUT TO: 

EXT WHITES’ HOUSE - DAY 

A high establishing shot of the front of the WHITES 
house, mid-morning. The black couch stands in sections 
near the delivery truck. 


INT. WHITES’ HOUSE ~- DAY 
Inside, Carol is guiding several movers into the house 
with the new teal-colored couch. 


They are making the final placements of the new couch 
as Carol oversees. When they finish, the movers walk 
over to where Carol stands and join her. All four stand 
looking at the new couch, TV blaring as usual. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CAROL'S CAR - DAY 

Carol is in her car in hot midday traffic. She falls behind 
a pair of slow-moving trucks. Cars are honking and try- 
ing to get around them, one-by-one zooming past Carol, 
who gets stuck directly behind a truck pumping out thick 
black exhaust. She is struck by it and begins harshly 
coughing, rolling up the car windows as her eyes redden 
and tear. 


A talk-radio show only adds to the confusion: 


RADIO HOST 2 /1/0.) Marylee, are you hearing your- 


self? Are you hearing your words? Wish, hate, if only— 


RADIO CALLER 2 (1/0. ) It’s just if I never lost my job 


| wouldn't have ever had to look for— 


RADIO HOST 2 /1/0.) Marylee, when you look in the 
mirror at home, what do you see? Do you happen to see the 
mother of two children in there? 


RADIO CALLER 21.0.) \es!... 


Carol is overcome with sudden dizziness and nausea and 
struggles for breath. Finally, she manages to pull out of 
her lane and into a nearby parking garage. Tears stream 
down her face. 





CUT TO: 

INT. PARKING GARAGE - DAY 

Carol has pulled into a multileveled parking structure 
and swirls around each level searching for a place. She 
breathes in short, fast gasps, wet with tears and perspira- 
lion. She searches and searches, swerving around the 
corners, but there are no open spaces. The radio blares 
On: 


RADIO HOST 2 (1:0.)... | don't think so, Marylee, | 
really don’t think so! I think that—what I'm hearing right 
now is that you are not seeing a mother in there at all, that 
vou refuse to see the woman who cheats on her family and 
lies to herself and her loved ones 


RADIO CALLER 2 (1:(.) | fold my father! We talked 


about it— 


RADIO HOST 2 (1:0) Marvlee, when you have a better 
idea of what you've done and what you think you need to be 
doing to rectify that, vou feel free to call me back, but I'm not 
gonna sit here and— 


RADIO CALLER 2 /1-0,) | didin't yea to hurt my chil- 


dren! 1 didn't plan— 





Carol finally turns past a DO NOT ENTER sign, which 
lakes her into a completely empty section of the garage. 
She pulls into the nearest space and thrusts open her 
door. She flips the radio off. In a long shot, Carol sits with 
one leg out of her car, leaning over her knees, breathing 
deeply. Her car, the only one in sight, is parked on the 
cusp between two emply levels. 


CUT TO: 

INT. BEVERLY HILLS HAIR SALON - DAY 

Close shot of a Glamour magazine with pop-radio music 
in the b.g. The pages turn. We see images of blonds, 
many perms. 


INT. SALON - DAY 
ALEXANDRA, a young receptionist with maroon hair, 
has brought Carol some water. 


CAROL Thinks. 
Carol. wailing, sits near her HAIRDRESSER. who is finish- 
ing up a client. 


Carol sips ber water, feeling somewhat recovered. She 
returns lo her magazine. 


HAIRDRESSER (rol, you're a regular set today? 


CAROL Verh. (She is frozen for a moment) Actually— 
was just thinking of maybe trying a perm. For a change. 
Perming it? 


HAIRDRESSER /:\\se didi't tell me you scheduled a perm. 


CAROL No. | didn't schedule one. | just thought of it now— 
of trying it—unless— 


HAIRDRESSER \o. there's time, actually. | had a cancel- 


lation. You still want the manicure? 
CAROL Sure. 

HAIRDRESSER ‘hey re one-fifty. Perms. 
CAROL 11's fine. Thanks. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. SALON - DAY 

Carol undergoes a perm and manicure. In a MONTAGE 
of the process, she goes through numerous chemical 
baths and rinses, and is slowly lulled into a state of 
drugged relaxation. At one point, she smiles with eyes 
half-open, as if she were drunk. Her cheeks and lips are 
rosy as she begins to lightly perspire. The MONTAGE is 
soltly accompanied by a sustained hum of MUSIC. 


They are completing her: her perm is being lightly 
tucked and fluffed. Her nails have been painted a pale 
peach. 


Now she is being sprayed. Through the mist, Carol's 
glazed expression gives her an embalmed beauty. 


HAIRDRESSER \ery cute on you... (Showing Carol the 


hack) Here we go... and back! 

She swivels Carol back to the front mirror. She looks simul. 
faneously radiant and feverish. Suddenly, she tenses. 

Thick blood starts out of her nose. 

CAROL (0h. God—do you have a Kleenex, Paula—could 
I get a— 


HAIRDRESSER ()}) 11 God— 
CUT TO INTERTITLE: 
crash 


INT. WHITES’ BATHROOM/BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Carol looks at herself in her multimirrored bathroom. It 
is about 11pm. that night. She looks fatigued but re- 
stored. 


We can hear Greg from the bedroom. 


GREG /().8.) ‘lwo years ago, the guy was completely 
under—Mort’s telling me—I mean totally insolvent— 
Zilch—Now look at him—vice-president, IEA, major stock- 
holder—they send their kids to Buckley, by the way, Mort . . . 
Anyway—So I finally meet the guy, right? 157 
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CAROL Right... 


Carol blows ber nose and checks the tissue for blood—sees 
none. She fluffs her new hair 


GREG /0)..) So we call him in—he’s in town—What'’s the 
name of that place on La Brea? Lunch place? Real nice? 
CAROL City Grill’ 

GREG /().5.) Maybe—So we meet him for lunch—Cos- 


ford. Ted and I—and who walks in but this &/d in shorfs— 
| mean, he looked like he was Jonas’s age! 





Carol lakes four aspirin and three sleeping pills. She flips 
off the light and walks into the bedroom, camera follow- 
MY. 


GREG | could so/ believe it—Ted said | looked like I'd 
seen a ghost—/Carol has walked inj\ like what they did 
with your hair, honey. It’s soft, feminine. | like it. 


CAROL Wl! good. 

GREG Yeali— it’s sexy. (Silence) How ya feeling? 
Carol doesn't answer, but climbs into bed. 
GREG |luh’ 

CAROL (Quie//)') | still have this . .. 

GREG II /iai/. 

CAROL This... head thing — 

GREG (hi. boy. 

CAROL (Gre! 

GREG | mean, what the hell’s going on here, huh? 
CAROL \Nothing. 


GREG Nobody has a fucking headache every night of the 
fucking week 





Silence. Neither of them moves. 
CAROL | must have a touch of something because— 


GREG |.ook. | don't want to hear about it! 


Another silence. 


CAROL | in sorry, Greg. | know it’s not normal, I just... 
[can't help it. (S¢ill no response) Good night. 


Greg remains silting on the edge of the bed. Carol turns 
off her light and goes to sleep. 


EXT. WHITES’ LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 

Carol picks up a framed family photo from the coffee table 
and looks at it. She and Greg and Rory with sunburns, 
smiling. We can see her face reflected dimly in the frame. 


In a long static shot, we see Carol sitting on her living- 


room couch in the dark. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WHITES’ BEDROOM/BATHROOM ~- DAY 

The next morning, Carol is sleeping. From the bathroom 
we can hear Greg getting ready for work. 


In the bathroom, Greg is finishing shaving. He slaps on 
aftershave, applies deodorant, cologne, a little hairspray. 
He blasts with Binaca. 


Carol has woken up and watches Greg as he approach- 
es. Greg is tightening his tie and buttoning his sleeves as 
he walks toward the bed. He stops when he sees her 
looking at him. 


CAROL | 'm sorry, honey. 
Carol gets oul of bed and walks toward him. They hug. 


Carol quivers. Her breaths become short, as if she were 
starting to cry. Greg holds tighter. 





GREG Shhhhhhh. Hey. Hey 


Carol's breaths vet stronger, which only makes Greg cling 
more lightly. She grabs bis shirt, mumbling from inside 
his grip. He squeezes in response. With force, she pulls her 
head out of his grip, gasps once and vomits. 


who loves you? 


Hold one beat and 


CUT TO: 

INT. EXAMINING ROOM - NIGHT 

Close shot of Carol seated in Dr. Hubbard's examination 
room. She looks distraught and tense as he listens 
through his stethoscope. Her nose and eyes are ex- 
tremely red. 





CAROL | think | just might've 
DR. HUBBARD Say “ahhh.” 
CAROL “Ahhh.” 


Dr. Hubbard examines her throat, eclipsing the shot 
momentarily. Then he clears frame and begins to record 
the information off-screen. 


picked up some flu. . . 


Carol waits. She blows ber nose. Theres a litle bit of blood. 


CUT TO: 

INT. DR. HUBBARD'S OFFICE - DAY 

Carol and Greg are sitting opposite Dr. Hubbard in his 
office. 


DR. HUBBARD \\ell, basically, Carol—You're perfectly 
healthy. If anything, you've slightly improved since your last 
visit. Now, I'm only suggesting this, but you might want to con- 





sult someone, and | know a very good doctor who is just more 
suited to stress-related conditions, which I believe yours is. 


A beat. 

GREG \ psychiatrist? 
DR. HUBBARD \¢:. 
GREG [)h)-huh. 


Greg lakes Carols hand. She looks down. 


CUT TO: 

INT. GREG'S CAR — NIGHT 

Greg and Carol are driving home. They are both silent. 
We watch the slow freeway reflections track across their 
faces. There is MUSIC. 


EXT. DEVELOPMENT SITE/NEIGHBORHOOD - NIGHT 
Through the car window, we see the development site 
passing by in the moonlight. We linger, surveying a 
neighborhood of empty lots. Their vacant compositions 
are tracked into or past, but so slightly that movement is 
only sensed. 


The MUSIC continues over shots of some of the new 
homes beside the empty lots, the dark street which leads 
to the Whites’ house, and the looming power lines sta- 
tioned on the hill behind it. We can almost hear their 
deep electrical buzz. 


INT. WHITES’ BEDROOM - LATE NIGHT 

A slow track past Greg, asleep in bed. He turns in his 
sleep and we follow his arm as he reaches toward Carol's 
side of the bed. 


She is not there. 


EXT. WHITES’ HOUSE - LATE NIGHT 

Outside, Carol stands in the front of the house. She is 
frozen in a stare. Her pale pink robe reflects the little 
light there is. A slight breeze makes it move. The MUSIC 
has dissolved into ambience. 


The orange glow of the neighborhood PATROL CAR 
spreads across the dark street as it approaches the 
Whites’ house. The car slows as it nears her, its brake- 
lights tlooding red. 


Carol sees the car, snapping out of her trance. She 
begins to walk back into the house. The PATROLMAN’s 
door opens. 

PATROLMAN Everything okay, Ma'am? 

Carol turns, her face red with his lights. 

CAROL Whiat?—yeah— 


She hurries inside. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WHITES’ ENTRY HALL - DAY 

Greg stands at the entry-hall door casting a shadow. He 
startles Carol as the door closes behind her. 


GREG Whatsa matter? 


CAROL Nothing—I just. . . couldn't sleep with the— 
air—the smell— 





He squints at her, half-awake, not following. She looks at 
him, unable to explain without sounding like a crazy 
person. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HEALTH CLUB — DAY 

Carol moves through the exercises lethargically. She 
pauses during the more demanding routines. Finally, she 
retires from complete exhaustion. She waits a moment to 
catch her breath before she makes her way across the 
back row of participants and out of the room. Linda 
notices Carol leaving. 


CUT TO: 

INT. LOCKER ROOM - DAY 

Carol, breathing heavily and flushed beet-red, does her 
best to change out of her leotard. Around her, four 
WOMEN are in the process of changing into and out of 
their exercise-wear. Two are drying off from showers, 
one is putting on her bra and another her patterned 
stockings. Everyone is trying to ignore everyone else. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HEALTH CLUB ENTRANCE ~ DAY 

Carol is caretully walking out of the lockers toward the 
building entrance. Her cheeks are still flushed. 


The aerobics class is passing her as she walks, her eyes 
cast downward. Linda passes. 

LINDA Carol... 

CAROL Hii. 

LINDA You okay? 

CAROL Oh, yeah—I just have to get somewhere— 
LINDA ['l! see you at Barbara's on Sunday? 

CAROL Yeah, see you Sunday. 

Linda passes as Carol goes to get a sip of water. Carol sees 
something on the bulletin board. 

An orange FLYER taped to the wall reads: DO YOU SMELL 
FUMES? 

Carol looks at it quizzically, moving closer. She peels it off 
the wall and puts it into her bag. 159 
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CUT TO: 

INT. PSYCHIATRISTS OFFICE - DAY 

Carol sits in an immaculate office directly opposite DR. 
BOYDE. She answers his questions formally, as it she 
were on a job interview. 


DR. BOYDE 10 you work? 


CAROL No. I'm a house—I'm a homemaker. I'm working 
on some designs for our house, though . . . in my spare time. 


DR. BOYDE 10 you like to do that, to design? 

CAROL Yes. Very much. 

DR. BOYDE And you have one child? 

CAROL Yes, my husband's little boy, Rory. He's 8. 

DR. BOYDE And how long have you been feeling unwell? 


CAROL About—oh, two months? Three? I've been under 
some stress lately. And then my friend Linda and I—she's 
probably my best friend, she lives—anyway—we started this 
fruit diet together. I think that sort of set it off. 








Carol waits for the next question, but nothing comes. Dr. 
Boyde simply watches her. She becomes extremely uncom- 


fortable. 


CAROL So... 
Dr. Boyde waits, watches, unmoving. Carol begins lo fideel. 
DR. BOYDE Are you—uncomfortable? 


CAROL No. | just thought—I mean—Aren't you supposed 
to ask more questions? 


DR. BOYDE Well. No. We really need to be hearing . 
from you. What's going on... in you. 


Carol awaits more but he falls back into silence. 


CUT TO: 

INT. BARBARA'S LIVING ROOM - DAY 

Carol and Linda are at a baby shower at the home of 
their friend Barbara. Carol wears her new perm with a 
clip on one side. Her skin looks patchy and her eyes 
slightly glassy but she makes a real effort to ignore It. 

The shower is for a blond-haired woman named LYNN, 
who is in the midst of opening presents. Most of the 
women are dressed in pastel colors or whites, and sever- 
al have perms. 

JENNIFER has just handed Lynn the present she 
brought, which is excessively wrapped with a toy wood: 
en train. 


BARBARA Look at the wrapping. 
LINDA Oh), that’s so cute. 


ANITA Ist it’ 

BARBARA Where di you go? 

ANITA (li Dispers) Neiman Marcus. 

LINDA | love the—little train... 

JENNIFER | know! 

LYNN (Removing wrapping) What could it be... 
ANITA | hope she doesn’t already have one. 

LYNN A baby book! (“Oohs” and “abs” from the group) 


Jennifer, thank you! 


ANITA You don't have one? 
LYNN No. | need one . . . it’s perfect. 


ANITA Oh, I'm so glad. But if you need to take it back, 
please, I will not feel offended, it's from Neiman Marcus— 


LYNN No! Ireallyloveit! It’s beautiful. | love the colors. 
BARBARA he colors are fabulous—You should see the 


color of a2 baby book? This disgusting sort of puke orange 





LINDA That's very appetizing, Barbara. 

BARBARA | 11) serious! 

LINDA [ynn! My turn! Here... (Linda hands her her gift 
LYNN Oh, Linda! Thanks so much! That's so sweet . . . 
LINDA | hope you like it. 

CAROL Did you wrap that yourself?—That's so pretty. 
LINDA Are vou kidding? God, | wish I was that creative. 
CAROL | ve seen you wrap things. 

LINDA | can't draw a straight line 


LYNN (Opening up a mobile) Ooo —loo000ok—Oh, it’s 
sooo pretty, Lindaaa . . . 


LINDA | thought it would look great over a crib?—I've 
seen them and they look so great. . . 


LYNN [1 even matches the door trim . . . the powder blue. 
He'll love it... 


The HOUSEKEEPER bas come in to talk to Barbara. 
BARBARA \Whio wants decaf, herbal tea? Coffee? 
Barbara counts requests, during which we hear: 


ANITA (7/0 7177) | didn’t know you heard it was a boy. You 
must be so excited. 


LYNN Yeah. we're really happy. Gary really wanted one. 
ANITA He must be so happy. 
LYNN Ecstatic is more like it. 





LINDA That's so great. 
CAROL Barbara...” 
BARBARA Jesh. hon? 


CAROL (111 « kind of long-distance whisper) Where's 
vour bathroom? 


BARBARA (7) se) There's a powder room off the entry 
hall, by the bar. 


CAROL Thanks. 


Carol goes to the bathroom, as Barbara goes into the 
kitchen. 


CUT TO: 

INT. POWDER ROOM - DAY 

Carol closes the door behind her in the highly decorated 
powder room. She quickly takes four Extra Strength 
Iylenol, drinking them down with a lancy little cup. 


She wipes her mouth and forehead with a tissue and 
lakes a few deep breaths in the relative quiet of the bath. 
room. She looks at herself in the mirror with a trace of 


Sadness. 


Her retlection: identical but reversed. In the distance, we 
hear the clamor of responses to the arrival of the cake. 


CUT TO: 

INT. BARBARA'S LIVING ROOM ~- DAY 

Barbara's sister, EILEEN, and Eileen’s 6-year-old daugh- 
ler, ELYSE, have joined the group. Eileen is culling and 
serving the cake with Barbara. 

Everyone else has begun eating, talking among them- 


Selves. 


EILEEN [:lyse, honey, why don't you take your cake and ice 
cream over to the crayons while Mommy's helping Aunt Bar- 
bara, okay? 


ELYSE What should | color now? 


BARBARA (1) i) @ big plate of cake and ice cream) This 
is for Carol—Linda? . . . Linda. this is for Carol. 


LINDA Thanks. 

ELYSE Mommy, what should | color now? 
ANITA (70 Linda) How is Carol doing? 
LINDA Carol? You mean—? 

ELYSE Mommy! What should | color now? 


EILEEN | heard you, Elyse. | don’t know what vou should 
color next. You need to let Mommy have her grownup time 
with the other mommies for a little while, okay? 


Elyse goes to get her coloring book as the following ex- 
change concludes. 


ANITA No—someone told me they heard she was seeing 
their shrink or something. So I just thought vou might've— 


LINDA —No, | didn't even... 
LYNN Did something happen to Carol? 
LINDA \o. 


LYNN Just because her skin seems—I mean her hair's so 
cute but her— 


EILEEN El\yse—vour cake is melting and Mommy's very 
very busy... 


Carol comes out of the bathroom. 
BARBARA (7) /ilee) Did you get some? 
EILEEN No, and | don’t want any. 


LINDA (7 Carol) Carol, this is yours and you have to eat it 
immediately ‘cause it’s melting all over me— 


CAROL (0//hand) Oh, God, | shouldn't. 


Elyse returns with her coloring book. General conversa- 
Hon starts up as Carol talks to Elyse and eats some of her 
ice cream and cake. 


CAROL (7) Llyse) What've you got there, honey? 
ELYSE \y coloring book. 

CAROL (oh, can | see? 

EILEEN (70 Carol) Thanks. 

CAROL She's adorable. Barbara, this is delicious. 
Eileen clears cake debris with Barbara. 


LINDA | haven't really talked to vou—How are things 


going? 

CAROL Good. | mean... I've just been a little 
ELYSE Lookit! That's you! 

CAROL [hier the weather... 

LINDA Right. 

ELYSE [.ookit! She's a princess. 

CAROL (76 /:/)se) That's very good. That's very realistic. 
BARBARA ((ii//in¢ from living room) \.adies—we are 
now opening the big present—please come in! 

LINDA Okay... here we come. 

CAROL Let's vo see the big present, okay? 


Carol picks up Elyse and follows Linda into the adjoining 
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INT. ADJOINING LIVING ROOM - DAY 

This living room is another arrangement of couches and 
chairs, only more spacious. The style is ultra-modern, 
though not at all spare. Large plants intermingle with 
metallic or Lucite fixtures. The colors are salmon and 
pale ocher against silver hardware. There are wide, verti- 
cle Levolors and huge flower arrangements everywhere. 


Lynn is fussily unwrapping a large gift as Linda and Carol 
(who holds Elyse) walk over and stand. The paper comes 
off to reveal a large hamper decorated like a clown's 
face. The women “ooh” and “ah” and giggle as a slow 
undertow of MUSIC begins. 


Carol, looking somewhat faint, sinks down to her knees, 
still holding Elyse. She begins breathing heavily. Elyse 
begins to squirm uncomfortably. 


ELYSE Mommy... 


Eileen turns to see Elyse, who is starting to cry, as Carol's 
breathing transforms into short gasps. The sound begins 
fo attract the women’s attention. First Brendas, then 
Linda’. 


LINDA Carol? Are you okay? Carol— 


Carol looks up at Linda, more perplexed and embar- 
rassed than anything. When she tries to respond. she finds 
she’s unable to. Linda goes to Carol’ side. 


BARBARA (ishing over) What's the matter? Oh, God— 
Linda—what happened? 

LINDA | don’t know. Carol—can you breathe? 

Carol begins gasping more quickly and turning red. 


Linda has joined her on the floor with one arm gently 
placed around her back. 


BARBARA £:ileen—call Carol's house—someone should 
call her doctor—Jennifer, can you get some water? 








Barbara joins Linda on the floor beside Carol, who con- 
tinues to gasp spasmodically, Linda and Barbara comfort 
her in a stiff, awkward manner, at a loss for what to do or 
how close to gel. 


We hold a beat with MUSIC before FADING TO BLACK. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WHITES’ BEDROOM - NIGHT 

MUSIC spills over a slow track past articles in Carol's 
bedroom: some family photos, pictures of Carol as a 
child, perfumes, souvenirs, a stuffed animal. The light is 
subdued so that colors are rich. 


Over the track, we hear CAROL'S VOICE reading a letter 
she is in the process ol writing. 


CAROL (1/0.) My name is Carol White and I live in South- 
ern California. | saw your notice at the health center near my 
house and decided to write and tell you a little bit about 
myself. For some time now | have not been feeling up to par, 
and was hoping your organization might be of some help. 
I'm originally from Texas, although I've lived in the L.A. area 
most of my life. | had asthma as a child but it never really got 
in the way of school or recreation. I've always thought of 
myself as someone with a pretty normal upbringing and as 
basically a healthy person. But for the past several months 
that has all started to change. Suddenly, I find myself feeling 
sick all the— 


The track has brought us to Carol, who sits in bed writing 
a letter on a Lucite clipboard. Beside her is the untolded 
notice (DO YOU SMELL FUMES?). The shot concludes 
on a close-up of CAROL'S HAND, at which point the 
light from a door opening spills in. We can see that a 
black drop of ink has seeped from her pen as the MUSIC 
and voiceover stop. 


She looks up. 

Greg is at the door. A brief silence, then: 

GREG What's going on?—1've been calling you. | thought 
you were sleeping. Someone—Brenda—was calling about 


trading Thursday carpool for Wednesday or Saturday or 
something—she says you'll know what she means— 





He stops, looking at her for a moment. 


GREG Anyway . . . She says she'll call you back—I thought 
vou were sleeping ‘cause you werent—. . . What're you 
doing? 


Carol stares at him with a look of confusion. A sudden 
dizziness has completely fogged her mind. 


CAROL | wiis writing this— 

She looks down at her letter and back at Greg, anxiously. 
CAROL (/al/-smiles, fo herself) | dot even . . . 

she nervously glances around the room, finds the mirror: 
Her eves fill. 

CAROL (lvder her breath) Oh, God, what is this . . . 
GREG Whiat’ 

CAROL (Quietly, nol looking up) Where am 1? Right now? 
Greg looks at her, frozen. 

GREG (Also quielly) We're in our house. 


Her eyes dart to some of the photos, including a t edding 
portrait. 


GREG (Greg and Carol’s house. 














A lear rolls down her cheek. 


CUT TO: 
THE HIGH PITCH INTRO-TONE OF A VIDEOTAPE OVER 
INTERTITLE: 


control 


INT. COMMUNITY CENTER - DAY 
Color bars on a TV monitor. 


MODERATOR (0.8... over fone) We're going to begin 


with a—introductory tape— 


The tone and color bars abruptly end. There is a moment 
of black, a note of MUSIC, and the words: Q: WHO ARE 
YOU? 


EIl-VIDEO NARRATOR (1.0) (Juestion: Who are you? 


Answer... 


Carol watches the tape in a community center auditori- 
um. She sits among an audience of mostly white, middle- 
class women. 


The screen dissolves to MUSIC and a MONTAGE of 
laces of different people “from all walks of life” Then it 
culs to the El-VIDEO NARRATOR himself, a long-faced 
white man seated at a desk who addresses the camera. 


El-VIDEO NARRATOR /1:(.) You are of all ages and 
from all walks of life. But you find you all have one thing in 
common: strange, never-ending ailments. Suddenly, you 
can't cook dinner because the smell of gas from your stove 
makes you ill. Or if you take the freeway you feel as if you 
might choke on the fumes. Your family and friends tell you 
that you're overreacting, that it’s “all in your head.” But your 
symptoms worsen. Fatigue and depression turn to migraines, 
black-outs, even seizures. 


THE MODERATOR, a bearded man in his early 30s, sits 
beside the monitor, watching. Many of the audience LIS- 
TENERS show their recognition of the events being 
described. 


El-VIDEO NARRATOR (1/0). ) Now, if this sounds famil- 
lar, you're not alone. What you most likely are is one of a 
vastly growing number of people who suffer from environ- 
mental illness. That means that for reasons not yet known to 
us, certain people's natural tolerance of everyday substances 
is breaking down, usually as a result of some kind of chemi- 
cal exposure. Today, there are 60,000 chemicals in everyday 
use, yet only 10 percent are tested for human toxicity. This is 
a disease that you catch from your environment . . . 


Ihe moderator pauses the video. 


MODERATOR So. aire there any questions so far that | 


can—Yes? 





MAN Is it the same thing as total allergy syndrome? 


MODERATOR Jes, it is. It’s been called a lot of different 
things: total allergy syndrome, multiple chemical sensitivi- 
ties. Sometimes just 20th-century illness. Yes? 


He points to a man in bis late 40s (JAKE) who raises a 
meticulously bandaged hand. 


JAKE | allergic to—chlorine—I, uh— 
MODERATOR (Could you stand up? (He does so) What's 


your name? 


JAKE Jake—I'm an engineer and I used to—brush my 
teeth in the morning and get so—whacked-out | couldn't 
even find my way out of the bathroom . . . that’s how bad it 
was. I'm much better now—So | just—I mean . .. are you 
saving there's nothing that you can do about it once you— 
once you get it—because with me— 


MODERATOR \o, there's « lot that you can do, there’s a 
lot to be gained from early detection, and we'll get into that 
in a minute— 





There are several hands up this time. Carol looks around 
her as more questions are asked. 


MODERATOR \es 
SINGLE WOMAN low do you know for sure if you—if 


this is what vou— 


MODERATOR Jou test yourself. You begin to look for the 
possible sources of your symptoms and you test them out. You 
isolate them. “Control the environment, isolate the incitant.” 
Right? You have to know what's making you sick before you 
can get any better. 


over there? 





Carol listens with stony concentration as we SLOWLY 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. WHITES’ NEIGHBORHOOD ~- AFTERNOON 

The view from the hood of Carol's car, heading home. It 
is late afternoon and long shadows sweep across the 
road as we climb the hill. Quiet MUSIC reminiscent of 
the opening credit sequence. 


We approach the Whites’ house as the gate glides open, 
and the garage door sails up. The car pulls in. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WHITES’ HOUSE - AFTERNOON 

Carol enters the house through the garage door, walking 
through the kitchen and into the living room. It is dark 
and still inside. Somehow, today it all seems foreign to 
her. As if it belonged to somebody else. 
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CAROL Fulvia! .. . Fulvia! 


She walks through to the other end of the living room 
but there is no response. 


CAROL (/uinfer) Greg? 
Silence. Carol stands in the middle of her living room 


slightly perplexed by this. For 10 seconds, she is still. 


She looks down at the books and crystal items on a cof- 
fee table. Her gaze extends to the surrounding furniture, 
the carpet, a lamp. She begins to look around at the arti- 
cles in her home, sensing, for the first time, their poten- 
tial danger. 


Carol moves cautiously into the next room, looking 
around herself as she goes. We intercut with a searching 
track over carpets and couches and coffee tables as a 
near-audible acid tone accompanies. 


Suddenly 


GREG Carol’ 

Carol turns, gasping. startled. 

Greg stands at the other end of the living room. 
CAROL You scared me. 

GREG Sor. 

CAROL \o—! was just—I'm sorrv— 

GREG | just took Fulvia down. You just get home? 
CAROL Seuli. 

GREG So howd it go? 

CAROL Whit’ 

GREG Your thing, this morning—What was it on? 


CAROL Oh, it was just this thing on getting sick on fumes 
and bug sprays and stuff. 


He stares al her a moment. 
GREG You mean on—like, pollution? 


CAROL Well. more just about people who get sick from 
chemicals and what it does to you. 


GREG Whi told vou to go to this? 
CAROL No. | just—at the health center | saw a flver. 


GREG So vou think this is what you've been—I mean— 
why you've been sick? Because of bug spray? 


CAROL \o. | just— 


Silence. They look at each other. 


CAROL | don't know why. 
Greg looks perplexed. 


DISSOLVE WITH MUSIC TO: 

EXT. MEDICAL CENTER - DAY 

A very long shot of Carol walking from a parking garage 
to a medical building. It is mid-morning in an L.A. busi- 
ness district. MUSIC continues as we hold. 


CUT TO: 

INT. EXAMINATION ROOM - DAY 

A close shot of Carol's forearm. She is receiving provo- 
cation-neutralization injections from DR. REYNOLDS, a 
physician at the Environmental Health Center. 


Her arm is a network of small wheels in various states of 
irritation. 


The doctor is completing an injection. 


DR. REYNOLDS /().5.) That's milk at 0.1 milligrams. .. 
Dr. Reynolds and an ASSISTANT record Carols responses. 
DR. REYNOLDS (/)) (aol)... So most of the time 
there's a trigger—new carpeting, a new kitchen, new car, 
Somebody works around paint fumes or strong fragrances. 
The assistant lakes the blood pressure as the doctor, with 


stethoscope. probes and obsert CS. 


DR. REYNOLDS (78) cissisfani/) Okay, no reaction. Please 


prepare, uh— 
ASSISTANT 0)... 
DR. REYNOLDS Right. (/0 Carol)... And then one 


day—bam—it hits you and suddenly your body is reacting 
to everything around you like a Geiger counter—food, air, 
everything. 


ASSISTANT 0).2 milligrams milk, Dr. Reynolds. 
DR. REYNOLDS "ink you. (Back fo Carol) What we re 


doing now is testing about 50 separate foods and molds to 
determine what your neutralization doses will consist of. 


CAROL And then they’ll—they II stop it? 
DR. REYNOLDS \o— Arm. please—No, neutralization- 


provocation is a way to aid you through the cleaning-up pro- 
cess, but that’s all it really is is an aid. Okay, small prick . . . 
He injects Carol off-screen. She winces. 

INTERCOM Dr. Reynolds, call for you on eight, Dr. Rey- 
nolds, Eric Delaney on eight. 

DR. REYNOLDS (70 cissisfant) Okay, and that’s 0.2 mil- 
ligrams milk... (Picks up phone) Eric? Dr. Reynolds, what's 
up... Right... 








During bis conversation, Carol looks out the window at 
smogey L.A. She looks at her cuticles and scratches her nose. 


DR. REYNOLDS Look. if your oasis and twice-a-week 
injections don't simmer you down in the winter, vou know 
vou have other hidden sensitivities. So vou do the rare-food 
diet or see a doctor up there who can do some chemical tests 
ora Candida . . 


Carols breathing has begun to quicken. Her breaths seem 
short and then gradually begin to race. She tries to con- 
fain her reaction, but is unable to. 


The assistant, hearing it, looks up. 

ASSISTANT Doctor Reynolds, she’s reacting. 

DR. REYNOLDS Fric—1 gotta leave vou—Sarah, pre- 
pare neutralizing dose at 0.1, please. 

Dr. Reynolds rushes to take Carols pulse. 

DR. REYNOLDS (Ciirol, this will cease momentarily —| 


apologize for the discomfort—Sarah, be sure to record ROD 
pulse changes following injection . . . 


ASSISTANT \es, doctor 


Al this point Carol is byperventilating. as shes done previ- 
ously: 


DR. REYNOLDS Pilpitations in conjunction with a racing 
pulse rate of 60 over 80—there’s flushing and some wheez- 
ing. (70 Carol) This is a big one, Carol. Milk’s a biggie. 


ASSISTANT [Dr Reynolds—tI have it—0.1 milligrams. 


Dr. Reynolds injects Carol with the neutralizing dose. 
Within 30 seconds, ber lungs open. as if all at once. Nor- 
mal breathing returns. Carol appears stunned. 


ASSISTANT 1'I] vet a glass of water. (She does so) 


Carol drinks down some water, still catching ber breath 
and looking al Dr. Reynolds. 


DR. REYNOLDS We cin turn it on and off like a switch. 


We just don’t know how to make it go away. 


CUT TO: 

INT. AUDITORIUM — DAY 

A woman SPEAKER in her mid-30s speaks to an AUDI- 
ENCE of about 35 listeners at a community center audi- 
torium. 


Carol sits with Greg in a diverse audience of women, 
men, families and elderly people. Several wear charcoal 
masks, and one woman sits in a wheelchair receiving 
oxygen. Carol takes notes during the lecture and Greg 
listens politely. He is still not entirely sold. 


SPEAKER ‘he first thing you need to do in order to clear is 


create an oasis in which to live. Your oasis is your safe place, 
vour toxic-free zone, where your load has been significantly 
reduced. For some that can mean an airtight, porcelain- 
lined enclosure something like a refrigerator. For others, their 
siafe-room is just a stripped-down room within their house 
that’s conducive to good ventilation or air control. 


Ihe speaker begins to write on the blackboard behind her 
SPEAKER The majority of people with moderately severe 
chemical sensitivities will clear when the following is accom- 
plished in the home. One: no carpets. ‘lwo: laver vour mat- 
tress with heavy-duty aluminum foil, shiny side up... 


CUT TO: 

INT. AUDITORIUM - DAY 

At a break in the lecture, listeners are asked to introduce 
themselves. 


A WOMAN in her late 50s speaks from a wheelchair: 


LISTENER My name is Sarah Pinter and | live in Orange 
County near a fumigation company, and we're in the process 
of a suit against the company for improper handling of their 
chemicals, so... 

SPEAKER Great. Thank you. Yes? 

LISTENER 2 \y name's Abigail Cartier-Rousseau, and 
I’ m—my sensitivity originated in fragrances, where | was 
employed for 23 yvears—I'm now living at the retreat at 
Wrenwood, so 'm doing much better. . . 


SPEAKER ‘errific. And you, ma’am. 


She is looking at Carol. It takes her halfa beat to realize. 


SPEAKER Pleise. 
Carol stands. 


CAROL Umm—My name's Carol White, this is my hus- 
band, Greg, We live in the San Fernando Valley... (She looks 
fo Greg for help) What... 

GREG (Resuming) We came for my wife who's been ill, to 
learn more information and hopefully gain from it as well. 


SPEAKER ‘hank vou. And vou, sir? 


CUT TO: 

INT. COMMUNITY CENTER - DAY 

Carol listens in on a discussion group for chemical suffer- 
ers, sitting a little further back with a HISPANIC WOMAN 
who also listens. The group of seven (six women) is being 
led by the speaker from the previous scene. 


PATIENT 1 \y doctor thinks I’m nuts. He thinks the whole 
thing is completely in my head. 


PATIENT 3 That's what my husband still thinks. 165 
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PATIENT 2 [1 is in vour head—it's in all our heads. 
MODERATOR Whit do you mean by that, Helen? 
PATIENT 1 [t makes you crazy. She's right. 

PATIENT 3 It ends vp being in your head because it's a— 
it affects the neurological... And it will make you depressed, 
itwill... 

PATIENT 2 | mean—just tell me—how does a 5-year-old 
say it's psychosomatic? 

PATIENT 1 Right. 

PATIENT 2 You know? | mean, if my son—How does a 5- 
vear-old’s eves—make his eves swell shut? Why would he 
want to do that? He can’t go into Chuck E. Cheese anymore, 


he can’t go into Showbiz! Why would he do that to himself? 


PATIENT 1 It's true, it’s like, you go into a building, 
you're walking down the hall. It's like—you don't know if 
that monster's gonna jump out at you. You're just, like, 
going along the wall like any normal person— 


PATIENT 2 With your mask and your oxygen tank and 


vour bottled water— 





There is laughter among the group. Carol smiles at the 
Hispanic woman, who she sits near. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. RESTAURANT - DAY 

Carol and Linda are eating at the same outdoor health- 
food restaurant seen earlier in the film. Carol has 
ordered a bowl of beets, a glass of beet juice and water 
and is enjoying rattling off the details of her ailment, 
being the source of so much new information. Linda lis- 
tens politely with a frown of seriousness. 


CAROL So | couldn't understand why citrus since | tested 
negative to citrus until | all of the sudden remembered how 
the oranges had spilled out of their plastic into the bag with 
Greg's paper in it— cause newspapers, the ink, also . . . 


LINDA Really... 


CAROL Yeah... So... that and the couch—You know 
our beautiful new couch? 


LINDA Seah. 
CAROL ‘Totally toxic. 
LINDA Really. 
CAROL Je). 
LINDA God. 


CAROL | know. (Silence) So... It's hard—like, | can’t 
wear make-up anvmore—burns my eyes, | get sick —You 
know... [can only eat with this diet like one food a day— 


LINDA Well, one good thing is just how it’s made you so 
much more knowledgeable on food and everything and 
chemicals. 


CAROL That's true. They just know so much about it there, 
the people who go through this. | mean. . . 


A truck is passing bebind Carol which, in the excitement of 
her thoughts. she doesn't notice. Bul as it approaches, her 
speech melts into a momentary slur, ber eyes instantly 
moistening. As it passes, her speech returns to normal. She 
continues talking throughout, oblivious to ber reaction. 


CAROL A lot of it, too, is we were raised and grown in a 
chemical place, you know, you go to the grocery store, you 
grab a chemical without reading—without investigating 
what's in it, what's around it—So now I'm just so much 
more aware than | used to be. 


Linda looks at Carol with restrained concern. 
CAROL You know what | mean? 
LINDA Seah... 


CUT TO INTERTITLE: 
clear 


INT. WHITES’ HOUSE —- DAY 

We follow Carol through her morning routine, which she 
has been strictly practicing for nearly three months. As a 
result, her skin has cleared up significantly and she’s been 
feeling more energetic. Over the following shots, Carol lis- 
tens to an instructional tape on her Walkrnan which we 
hear, with ambient sound farther in the distance. 


She finishes her breakfast of dates, pineapple and 
sunflower seeds, dressed in an all-white cotton warm-up 
suit. She takes numerous vitamins. 


INT. WHITES’ BATHROOM ~- DAY 
Carol brushes her teeth with baking soda and tap water 
funneled through a large, elaborate-looking water filter. 


INT. WHITES’ GUEST ROOM ~- DAY 

Carol grabs her purse and checkbook from a room she's 
been sleeping in that has a large sliding-glass window 
and no carpets. On the floor are a thin, cotton sleeping 
mat over aluminum foil and a portable oxygen stand. 


INT. GARAGE — DAY 

Carol is putting a portable oxygen tank into her trunk, 
and is wearing her charcoal mask and carrying bottled 
water. She gets into her car, rolling up all windows and 
closing all vents before pulling out of the garage. 


During the preceding, a woman's voice narrates over 
soothing electronic MUSIC. 

















INSTRUCTIONAL TAPE (|:0.) Next on the agenda: 
The Load. What is it, why is it, what can be done to improve 
it. First. What is vour total load? Well, in the chemical-laden 
world in which we live, impurities are all around. Everyone's 
body must deal with a certain amount of impurities and tox- 
ins at any given time—and that’s your load. It’s the maxi- 
mum amount of toxins your body can tolerate, which for 
most people is rather large. But a chemically sensitive person 
is not able to carry a normal load. What we have to do is 
unload. This means we go back to zero and, starting from 
scratch, substance by substance, we build the load back up. 
Remember, the goal is to get clear, and so the safest and 
quickest way to clear is to fast. Fasting, which can last up to 
five days, depending on the individual, is usually followed by 
the rotation diet or the rare-foods diet, both of which help 
protect the system while reintroducing foods back into it. 
Whatever diet you choose, be sure to omit mold antigen— 
containing foods like bread, cheese, alcohol, ketchup, vine- 
gar, mayonnaise, mustard, coffee or chocolate. Safe bodies 
need safe environments in which to live. And there are 
healthy alternatives that exist for just about every toxic 
product, gas or ventilation system out there. But it’s up to you 
to find them. 





CUT TO: 

EXT. PARKING LOT - DAY 

Exterior high angle: Carol drives into the cleaner’s park- 
ing area, parks, gets out of her car with some clothes 
and goes into the store. 


INT. CLEANER’S - DAY 
Inside, the front door flaps shut behind her. But some- 
thing is wrong. 


Carol shudders. Suddenly her limbs buckle and she col- 
lapses. A voice trom the back of the store is heard calling: 


MANAGER Careful of the... careful of the... 

Ihe manager appears from the back with an envelope 
over ber nose. 

Carol convulses on the floor, bleeding from both nostrils. 


In the distance, the manager continues: 


MANAGER | ‘in sorry, but we're spraying at the moment, 
could you— 


Carol manages to look behind her: 


A hooded exterminator in a cloud of fumes is busy spray- 
ing over the sudden shriek of an ambulance SIREN. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOSPITAL - DAY 

The SIREN continues over a shot rushing past the ceiling 
lights down a hospital corridor. 


Carol is being rushed on a cot by two attendants, Greg 
and a NURSE. She is in a state of delirium - bleeding 
from both nostrils and violently hyperventilating. In an 
attempt to steady her heart, the nurse applies a nitro- 
glycerine patch to Carol's shoulder. Carol reacts instant- 
ly, vomiting repeatedly between hoarse cries of protest. 


FADE TO BLACK 


INT. HOSPITAL ROOM - DAY 
Carol's hospital room, the next afternoon. 


In a wide shot of the room, we see Dr. Hubbard and 
Greg sitting opposite Carol in bed. Carol's lips are 
severely cracked and her complexion yellow. In the fore- 
ground, a NURSE tidies the room and Rory watches TV 
while trying to squeeze air out of a cellophane balloon. 
There is a silence before Dr. Hubbard continues. He has 
evidently been over this several times before and is 
nearing quiet exasperation. 


DR. HUBBARD No unusual foods, medication . . . emo- 
tional strain... ? 
CAROL (/iis/ as Lired) No. 


DR. HUBBARD And there's nothing else you can think of 
that might have... 


Carol shakes her head. 


DR. HUBBARD So what you're saying is that it’s solely 
the result of the pesticide and nothing else. 


Carol is silent for a moment, then speaks softly: 


CAROL (For the hundredth time) | have a chemical 
impairment that makes me— 


DR. HUBBARD (S//¢/)//)' irrifable) | realize that, Carol, 
but it’s just not showing up on the tests. 


Carol glances toward Rory and is startled by the image of 


the nurse, spraying a graceful stream of aerosol room 


Jreshener into the air. 


CAROL Pease dont do that! 
DR. HUBBARD Nurse. (She looks up) Please don’t spray 


that here. 

NURSE (1/i//ec/) Sorry. 

Silence. 

DR. HUBBARD hank you. 

The nurse leaves. There is a moment of silence as Carol's 
breath begins to quicken slightly. 


DR. HUBBARD |.ook, Carol, from a medical standpoint, 
there’s no way to prove these immune-system breakdowns 
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even exist—let alone this notion of environmental factors. 
Now if your psychiatrist can't provide some . . . 


GREG | mean, Carol, what gave you a bloody lip? What 
caused you to actually bleed? 


CAROL (Oiell)) | don't know. 
A presence of MUSIC begins. 
CAROL he chemicals. 


HARD CUT TO: 

INT. HOSPITAL ROOM - NIGHT 

some television program being glimpsed through heavy 
snow and TV noise. The channel changes. 


Carol sits in bed receiving oxygen, absently flipping the 
channels. A storm outside is whipping a piece of loose 
siding against her window. Greg has fallen asleep with 
his mouth open in an armchair in a corner of the room. 
The remains of the dinner he brought is spread out on 
an adjustable table. 


Many distorted stations flip by, network to cable to local, 
each image overtaking the next. 

Carol gapes vacantly at the buzzing screen. She looks 
gaunt and beaten. 


ON TV: 


TV INTERVIEWEE - JOYCE — things that | had never 
experienced started just tumbling down on top of me and 
|— 


Glimpsed briefly: a PERSON being interviewed outside. 


TV INTERVIEWEE - JOYCE |. Eventually | just knew 


| had to get out. 


Carol has flipped to the next station but stops. She flips 
back to the previous one. 


TV INTERVIEWEE - JOYCE (10) But it és a real prob- 
lem, and I think more and more people are becoming aware 
because more and more people are getting sick . . . from 
chemicals. (She pronounces it “chimiculs”) 


Carol listens. 


The TV INTERVIEWER is heard over tranquil MUSIC and 
stills of group events at a kind of desert retreat. 


TV INTERVIEWER (1-0. ... Nestled in the foothills of 
Albuquerque, the Wrenwood Center describes itself as a non- 
profit communal settlement dedicated to the healing individ- 
ual. Offering the services of a combined health retreat and 
community center, Wrenwood consists of some 200 residents, 


Visitors and staff, many of whom suffer from chemical senst- 
fivity, including its founder, author Peter Dunning. 


CAROL Grey 
GREG (Waking) What? 
CAROL Listen... this thing's on— 








Greg 


A man is being interviewed out-of-doors, in front of an 
open-air wood-trame cabin. At bottom of screen is the 
title: PETER DUNNING/ WRENWOOD FOUNDER. 


PETER |... environmental illness is just one of a cluster of 
new immune-system disorders such as Epstein-Barr Syn- 
drome, Chronic Fatigue Syndrome and, of course, AIDS—all 
of which continue to elude conventional medicine. At Wren- 
wood, we offer an alternative. [ like to think of us as a kind 
of safe haven for troubled times. 


GREG \\ hit is it? 
CAROL | don't know—something about this place. 


A WOMAN is now being interviewed. Her title reads: 
CLAIRE FITZPATRICK/WRENWOOD DIRECTOR. 


CLAIRE ... we're the most extensive cooperative treatment 
residency collective of our kind... but [ think what makes us 
really unique is our emphasis on the individual . . . on each 
individual's potential for getting well. 


CAROL (//al/ to herself) think 1... 
GREG What. 
CAROL .... heard about this place from somewhere. 


ON TV: A handheld “walk” past the exterior of a convert- 
ed early-'60s complex, surrounded by desert. 


TV INTERVIEWER Are these victims of 20th-century dis- 
ease Our OWN Canaries in the coal mine, warning us of a dis- 
ease-ridden, chemical-laden future? If so, the Wrenwood 
Center is certainly ahead of its time. 


An ASIAN WOMAN in her 20s ts interviewed next. 


INTERVIEWEE 2 - THIN WOMAN People come for 
all different reasons, but | guess the thing we all have in 
common is, like, 7), you know . .. why did we all get sick 
to begin with? 


Carol's face, very close. 


GREG What's it called? 
CAROL (4 (housand miles away) Wrenwood. 169 
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The sound of the highway and a still stretch of MUSIC 
rising. 


SLOW DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. TRAVEL MONTAGE - DAY 
Over MUSIC: 


INT. CAR L.A. - DAY 

Carol wears her charcoal mask as she rides past spewing 
factories on the way to the airport with Greg and Rory. 
Greg smiles and takes Carol's hand as she looks through 
the Wrenwood brochure. Most of her scabs have healed. 


INT. AIRPORT GATE — DAY 
Carol hugs Rory and Greg goodbye at the airport gate. 


EXT. AERIAL PLANE SHOT L.A. - DAY 
The diminishing grid of Los Angeles in a smudge ol 
smog. 


INT. TAXICAB - DAY 
Carol sits in the backseat of a cab that is taking her trom 
Albuquerque to Wrenwood. 


She squints from the strong sun and wind, feeling a 
tense sort of nervous excitement, window shadows skat- 
ing, across her face. 


EXT. DESERT HIGHWAY - DAY 

Shots from the car of a small desert town. A Mexican 
CROSSING GUARD in a fluorescent orange smock 
waves them around an unloading school bus. 


Carol sees the sign for Wrenwood and points it out to 
the CAB DRIVER. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WRENWOOD ENTRANCE - DAY 

MUSIC ends as we approach a simple, carved wood sign 
that reads: THE WRENWOOD CENTER - FOUNDED 
1978. We turn in. 


We drive along the dirt road, lined with stones and occa- 
sional shrubs, leading to the center of the Wrenwood 
settlement. 


Inside, the terrain is basically dry and unremarkable. Cab- 
ins and one or two trailers are set back many yards from 
the road. Cars and trucks are parked separately from liv- 
ing, spaces, which include several cabinlike structures, 
some on stilts, with screens for walls. We even pass two 
lepees. 


The car finally approaches the central grounds, a large, 
treeless clearing, divided into areas by cabins, string 
fences and posts. The main building, a converted mid- 
‘60s commercial complex, is seen in the near distance. 


Suddenly up ahead, a thin, elderly woman (NELL) 
comes running down the road, waving and screaming 
excitedly. She stops about 50 yards away from the cab, 
with one hand over her face. 


NELL (Shricking) STOP! STOP! NOT ALLOWED! GO 
BACK!—NOT ALLOWED!! STOP! 

Through the windshield, Carol and the cab driver stare 
hack. 

CAB DRIVER What the hell's she goin’ on about? 

NELL GO BACK! YOU'RE CONTAMINATING THIS ENTIRE 
AREA! 

CAROL Wit—vou better stop. 


Carol looks abead at the woman, who continues hollering. 
CAROL Whit do | owe you? 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WRENWOOD ENTRANCE ~- DAY 

High angle of the cab driver closing the trunk. Carol 
stands beside two suitcases and her portable oxygen 
tank and stand. The cab makes a three-point turn and 
drives off. 


Carol looks over toward Nell, a wiry, yellow-faced crea- 
ture who stands about seven yards away, glowering at 
Carol. 


Carol looks in the other direction, anxiously. 


NELL (Oviell)) | see you. 
Carol glances back for a moment. Nell begins to back away: 


Carol moves her bags to the side of the road. She looks 
around her and then begins walking toward the main 
building up abead. 





Nell has disappeared into one of the screen-walled cabins. 
SUSAN (0..5.) Excuse me! 


A woman is calling to Carol from several yards away. She 


turns and sees SUSAN, an attractive black woman, early 
20s, running toward ber. 


SUSAN Excuse me! Are you Carol? 
CAROL ) vs 


SUSAN (S7iling) Hi—I'm Susan, | work with Claire— 
We've spoken on the phone 


CAROL Hii. 
susan warmly lakes ber hands, smiling kindly. 


SUSAN We're so glad that you made it. | heard Nell mak- 
ing a ruckus and thought it might have been your car. I hope 





she wasn't too... 
CAROL Noo... 


SUSAN She's been having a real rough time lately. Her 
husband's real sick and she’s just— 


CAROL Oh, that’s okay, 
SUSAN Let me help you with your things. 
CAROL Oh), thanks. 


Through the wire mesh of one of the cabins (Nell’s POV) 
we can see Susan helping gather up Carol's belongings 
and starting off toward the main building. 


EXT. WRENWOOD FIELD - DAY 
Carol and Susan approach the main building. The faded 
three-story complex stands alone in the barren land- 
scape. One or two small cabins can be seen around it, 
but nothing is as large or square. 


SUSAN We were sorry your husband wasn’t able to join 
VOU. 


Susan leads Carol up the stairs of the Center entrance. 


CAROL | know, he’s just... right in the middle of all this 
business. They'll be coming really soon, though, he and my 
son. | should call them, actually. 


SUSAN Sure. There's a phone inside. 


INT. CENTER GROUND FLOOR - DAY 

Inside, the ground floor is a large, open space broken up 
into sections with movable aluminum dividers. It has the 
feeling of institutional quiet, like that of a modern church 
facility or public library, despite the plants placed all 
around and “softening” renovations. The original building 
has been modified for ventilation, so most of the walls 
are protected with raw wood, aluminum, or ceramic 
tiling. As for the people at Wrenwood, the initial impres- 
sion should be that of warm, genuine individuals. 


Carol and Susan approach the front desk, passing a large 
bulletin board full of photos of smiling faces and a head- 
ing that reads: SELF ESTEEM! 


SUSAN We acquired the Center in 1978 and we've been 
battling to keep it ever since. But it’s basically where all group 
convening takes place—meals, workshops, evening talks... 


They pass an open area, surrounded by large windows. 
which stands sectioned off from the rest of the floor. At one 
end, several metal folding chairs sit facing a 1V monitor 
slalioned behind glass. And off to the other side are two 
sealed-off reading boxes with glass tops, where one man is 
sealed, hands inserted into sleeves. reading the sports sec- 
tion of a newspaper. Carol solemnly observes. 


SUSAN This is a chemical-free zone, and there's one up- 
stairs as well. We have reading boxes and safe-TV and each 
floor has a 911 phone in case of any kind of medical emer- 
gency. 


Suddenly, CLAIRE FITZPATRICK approaches, the director of 


Wrenwood. She is an attractive red-haired woman in her 
early 40s who radiates a kind of maternal command 
over those around her 


CLAIRE You must be Carol! 

CAROL \es. 

SUSAN (Carol, this is Claire, our director . . . 
CAROL Iii. 

CLAIRE Welcome! 


Claire greets Carol with a warm embrace. Carol stiffens, 
nol knowing how to respond and embarrassed by it. She 
emerges unsteadily, bul Claire and Susan are right there 
lo assist. 


CLAIRE & SUSAN (oo0h— 


They help steady her, Carol blushes. 


CLAIRE Oh, you must be just wiped out—There’s really 
nothing more debilitating than travel. 

SUSAN Claire was hypersensitive when she first came to 
Wrenwood. 

CLAIRE And now I'm just semi-hypersensitive—like the 
rest of the world. (She smiles) 


CAROL I'm just a little... you know, from the flight. 


CLAIRE (f course. We'll just quick get you checked-in and 
then we can take you right over to your cabin, where you can 
just plop and do whatever till dinner. But I know there's a lot 
of people who are anxious to meet you. 


CAROL /$/)/))) Oh... thank you. 


SUSAN And Carol, the pay phones—if you want to call 
your home—are just beyond the chapel, the little auditori- 
um on the right. 


CAROL (Siiling shyly) Thanks. 


Carol falters for a beat. then smiles and starts off toward 
the phone. Claire and Susan smite back at her 


CUT TO: 

INT. CENTER LOUNGE - DAY 

Carol calls Greg from a wall pay phone near a reading 
lounge. She stands opposite a large institutional window 
and a view of the desert in late-afternoon sun. 


GREG (1.0.) Hello? 
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CAROL Iii. It's me. 

GREG /(1.0.) Hi. Are you there? 

CAROL eal. |'m here. 

GREG (1.0.) Great. (Brief silence) Sit nice? 

CAROL Jel... 

GREG (1.0.) Great. That's great, honey. 

CAROL Yeah, you know... We'll see... (Silence) 
GREG (1.0.) Did you forget anything? 

INT. WHITES’ KITCHEN - DAY 

Greg stands in the kitchen with his keys in his hand. 


Rory can be seen through the open carport doors wait- 
ing in the car. 


CAROL (1/0.) No. | just... thought I'd call, tell you T was 
here and everything, 


GREG No, I'm glad you caught me—we were just about to 
go grab a bite when | heard the— 


CAROL (1.0.) Ohh, you guys go ahead, I'm sorry, | just— 
GREG No, I'm glad... I'm glad it’s nice there, that’s great, 


honey. 


INT. CENTER LOUNGE - DAY 
Carol looks out at the desert landscape. A small sprinkle 
of lights can be seen in the distance. 


GREG (1.0. Look, you just—relax, get well quick and 
we'll see you in a couple’a weeks—as soon as we hit deadline 
on this. Okay, babe? 


CAROL Okay. (Silence) Love you. 
GREG (1/0.) Love you, too, hon. 
CAROL And say hi to Ror-— 
GREG /1/0.) | will. ‘Night, babe. 
CAROL ‘Night. 

She hangs up. 

DIRECT CUT TO: 

INT. CHAPEL - NIGHT 


That evening in the chapel, Claire is introducing PETER 
DUNNING, Wrenwood founder, to the group. 


CLAIRE | want to welcome all newcomers, all short- and 
long-term visitors, and extend our warmest support in the 
acceleration of your healing process. 


Carol sits next to Susan among the group of 25 residents 
gathered to hear Peter Dunning give his weekly lalk. Most 


of the listeners sit on the carpeted floor on slanted chatr- 
hacks and small pillows, wearing socks and warm-up 
suits. One resident sits in a wheelchair, and three elderly 
viewers in back of the room sit on folding chairs with 
portable oxygen tanks. A girl in a warm-up suit stands in 
hack. while a heavyset man wheezes throughout. 


Claire continues with what is evidently a memorized, oft- 
repeated speech. 


CLAIRE So that you can relax and receive the full benefit of 
your stay, we ask that you observe community wishes in the 
following ways . . . Silent meals are observed every breakfast 
and lunch, with a side of the room for men and a side for 
women. In addition, we ask that you refrain from smoking, 
drinking or the use of recreational drugs while anywhere on 
the premises, and that you respect our practice of moderation 
in dress and restraint in sexual interaction. Instead, we ask 
that you to try and focus these kinds of feelings inward, 
foward your personal healing and self-realization . . . end of 
speech. Welcome everyone, especially long-termers Carol 
and Ward—and without further ado, | give you our own 
Peter Dunning. Peter? 

Ihere is applause and spontaneous remarks as Peter 
approaches the stage. Peter is a lean, dark-haired man. 
partly balding but attractive, with penetrating eyes. He 
comes lo the podium with an awkward smile that hides his 
discreet persuasiVeness. 

SUSAN (70 Carol) Are you familiar with any of his books? 
CAROL No. | don’t think so. 


SUSAN 0h, they're wonderful. I'll lend you some. Peter is 
a chemically sensitive person with AIDS, so his perspective is 
incredibly vast. 

Carol nods, not knowing exactly how to respond. She 
watches as Peter kicks off. responding to a good-natured 
heckler. 

PETER Like the shirt? Beautiful. Thanks, and my deepest 
welcome to Carol and Wade— 


CLAIRE (from the floor) Ward—! 
PETER Ward! Welcome to Wrenwood. 
Carol smiles stiffly back at Peter and blushes. 


PETER (k«y. Now, everyone close your eyes. Pass your valu- 
ables to the front. 


Everyone laughs. 


PETER No, no—just kidding. So we're feeling good. We're 
feeling warmth. We can look into each other's eyes and actu- 
ally see rejuvenation and personal transformation happen- 
ing. Why? Because we've left the judgmental behind. And 
with it, the shaming condition that kept us locked up in all 











the pain... But what | want to share with you tonight, what 
| want to give you tonight. . . is an image to reflect on. An 
image of a world outside as positive and free as the world 
we've created here. Because when you look out at the world 
from a place of love and a place of forgiveness, what you are 
seeing outside is a reflection of what vou feel within. Does 
that make sense? 


Carol listens with concentration. She doesn't entirely 
understand him. 


PETER So! What do I see outside me? I see . . . the growth of 
environmentalism . . . And holistic study . . . | see a decline in 
drugs and promiscuity... (Mach applause from the audi- 
ence) | seeee . . . sensitivity training in the workplace and a 
men's movement and multiculturalism—/(Applause and 
excitement from the audience reaches a peak) | see all 
these positive things in the world because what I am seeing is 
a global transformation identical to the transformation | 
revel at within. And with that— 


Peter lifts a hand. summoning some of the audience 
members to repeat with him the following: 


PETER ‘We are one with the power that created us. We are 
sitfe, and all is well in our world.” 


Carol looks at Susan, who repeats the phrase aloud. thor- 
oughly engaged in Peter's message. A musical introduc- 
Hon on guitar begins, as a thin woman in a beige knit 
smock approaches the stage. singing a song called “Give 
ourself to Love” that most of the audience knows and 
sings along to. Carol watches. 


She notices the woman in the back doing yoga stretches as 
she sings. Almost everyone seems to be singing along. 
Carol moves her head a bit to the beat. 


the song finishes and everyone claps and cheers, getting 
up. giving hugs, talking. Susan gives Carol a hug. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. CENTER PORCH - NIGHT 

On the front porch of the Center, everyone is saying 
good night. 


Carol walks out with Susan in a smooth backtrack that 
keeps them in a wide medium shot as they walk. 


SUSAN. .. Rest and renewal, yoga, meditation courses, 
rejuvenation courses—We even had a square dance here 
once. 


CAROL Recilly. 
Claire approaches with a big smile. 


SUSAN Yeah. Claire 


we had? 





who put on that square dance that 


CLAIRE Oh, that was a fundraiser for Taos Daycare, | think. 
SUSAN Right. 


CAROL (S/ruck by an odd memory) God, | square- 
danced in high school. 


SUSAN So, Claire, I think I finally found myself a jogging 
partner. 


CLAIRE (Carol? 
SUSAN Sep. 
CAROL We'll see, I'm so bad. 


Peter approaches the group with CHRIS. another Wren- 
wood resident. 


CLAIRE Peter! Carol, this is Peter Dunning. 
PETER \ery nice to meet you. 
CAROL Thank vou. 


PETER And Carol, this is Chris, also from California but. . . 
(Chris repeats it with him) Northern California— 


CHRIS Right. Hi. Welcome to Wrenwood. 
CAROL Hi. thanks. 
They smile at each other awkwardly: 


PETER (laire—t'll call you in the morning about the sani- 
tation department. 


CLAIRE Please. Because | just can't— 
PETER | know. 
CLAIRE Vhanks, Peter. 


PETER (7/0 Claire) No problem. (70 Carol) Good night, 
Carol. 


CAROL 0h), good night. 


Claire and Susan say good night to Peter, who holds up 


Jive fingers with a smile and is off. 


CHRIS (70 Carol) Nice meeting you. 
CAROL \ice meeting you, too. 

Susan takes Carol's hand. 

SUSAN So sleep well. I'll see you tomorrow. 
CAROL See you tomorrow. 


As everyone begins sauntering off. it should occur to us 


that this is the most warmth and attention lavished on 
Carol so far in the film. Claire approaches. 


CLAIRE So, you have everything that you need? Do you 
know your way back from here? 


CAROL Just straight down there? 173 
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CLAIRE Exactly. 


Claire turns to Carol, takes ber hands and looks al her 


with a generous smile. 
CLAIRE Have you ever slept in an open-air cabin before? 
CAROL No. 


CLAIRE Well, you're in for a treat. And if you need any- 
thing, don’t hesitate. 


CAROL (swallowed) Thanks. 


Carol starts down the stairs and smiles back to Claire. 
slightly off-balance but catching her step. 


CLAIRE Whoops! 
CAROL Night. 
CLAIRE (Syiling. never strained) Good night. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WRENWOOD - NIGHT 

We track alongside Carol's dark profile as she walks back 
to her cabin. The sounds of quiet chatter recede until all 
we hear are her footsteps and the soft crunch of an 
occasional twig or leaf. 


INT. CAROL'S CABIN - NIGHT 
Carol arrives at her cabin, approaches the door, opens It 
and stops. 


Silhouetted in a long dark shot from inside the screen- 
walled cabin, Carol stands at the doorway, unable to move. 
With an abrupt gasp, she breaks into a violent cry, spas- 
modically weeping while standing stiffly, arms at her side, 
clenching and unclenching her fists. Carol is shocked by 
the attack, which feels as much physical as emotional. She 
covers her mouth. After several beats, we hear: 


CLAIRE (0.8.) Carol? 

Carol gasps, swinging around. 

Claire stands outside ber cabin. 

Carol hides her face. 

CLAIRE Are you having a reaction? 

Claire takes a step toward her, but Carol recoils. 


CAROL No, no, I'm fine, I'm just— 


She stops. Claire waits a moment, then takes a step closer: 
Carol recoils. Claire watches her, Carol begins crying 
again, sofily. 


CLAIRE Ohhh... shhhh... 


Claire comes closer as Carol lowers her head. Claire puts a 
gentle hand on Carol, behind her head. 


CLAIRE Come on. It’s okay. Just breathe. That's right. Good. 
That's good. Okay? Ohhh, Carol . . . You know something? All 
these feelings you're having?—are just fine. They're so nat- 
ural. | mean, you've just done something so big, you know, 
something many people never do in their lifetimes. You ve 
taken this big step on your own behalf. You've left behind 
everything that's known and secure and all the people you 
love and trust and you've come to this strange new place with 
strange new people. It's completely understandable that you 
might feel lonely or fearful or even angry. 


Carol lifts ber head, wiping her eves. Something inside has 
closed back up and she has stopped crying. She ts able to 
look at Claire, who continues: 


CLAIRE You know, when I first moved here, | couldn't even 
walk. I was living six miles from a chemical factory in Michi- 
gan that was leaking something like 15 gallons of chemical 
by-product a day. | would look myself in the mirror every sin- 
ole day and | would say to myself, “Claire, I /ove you, | really 
love you.” Once an hour, every day. And within a month | was 
able to leave my safe-room and shortly after that | was walk- 
ing. For me, it was a gift. All of it. Because it took everything 
away from me. It took all the material things away and what 
it gave me back—was me. 


A silence full of desert sounds. 


CAROL (\e7ry sofily) Thank you, Claire. 

CLAIRE You better? (Carol nods) Okay. Sweet dreams. 
CAROL Night. 

CLAIRE (night. 


Claire leaves Carol standing very still. A close-up of her 
silhouetted face shows nothing. Carol turns. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. CAROL'S CABIN - NIGHT 

A screen door opens on the desert sky at night, full of 
stars. 


In a long shot, Carol steps onto a small elevated deck 
outside the door of her cabin. She looks out at her 
strange new surroundings. The long, bunker-style struc- 
ture is made up of six units with screened walls running 
along the front and back sides of each. A row of newly 
planted bare trees run alongside the structure, lit blond 
by a makeshift lamppost. The dark square of the Center 
hangs in the distance. 


The wail of a coyote is heard. Carol looks straight ahead 
with a growing concentration. 


In hesitant, broken notes, she remembers an old song. 


CAROL (Very quietly) —forever and ev . . . You're right 








where If... (She stops, thinks more) . . . sweet love showin’ 
ussa... (Silence) .. . never seen sucha beautiful — 


Another coyote howl. She stops. Silence for several beats. 


CUT TO INTERTITLE: 


immune 


EXT. DITCH NEAR WRENWOOD - DAY 
Trees passing with MUSIC. Evidence of Spring. 


Carol walks along a ditch. She looks thinner and wears 
her hair pulled back into a tight bun, which accentuates 
the fragility of her neck. Her skin has a reddish cast and 
appears bumpy in places. 


Over the MUSIC we hear Carol's voice reading a letter to 
her family. 


CAROL (1:0) “Dear Greg and Rory... How are you guys? 
| hope everything is going good. I really miss you. I'm feeling 
a little better so I decided to stay the full amount. At first it 
was hard to get used to, but now I really think it’s starting to 
help. I've been so much more relaxed and eating healthfully 
and the desert landscape is really beautiful here.” 


As Carol walks through the woods, she begins to feel 
increasingly dizzy and stops by a tree for a moment to 
catch her breath. 


Turning to go back, she spots a strip of highway visible 
through a bend in the hills. Suddenly, a large truck 
growls into view. Carol covers her face, instantly affect- 
ed. She turns and starts back dizzily to her cabin. MUSIC 
interrupts her voiceover. 


EXT. CAROL'S CABIN - DAY 

Carol's hands very close as she finishes her letter. Cam- 
era pulls out to reveal her sitting on her porch at dusk 
with her portable oxygen tank and mask. 


CAROL /1:0.) “I can’t wait till the 25th to show you 
around and introduce you to everyone. Give my love to Sally 
and your mother and Linda and be sure and help your dad, 
Ror. Love and kisses XOXOX, Carol...” 


As she concludes, she looks up. spotting something in the 
woods. 


What she sees is a FIGURE walking parallel to her, but 
from a considerable distance. She can't make out its face. 
But as it passes, she can see that its face and everything 


else is completely covered, wrapped tightly in a variety of 


knit clothing. The tall. reed-thin figure walks as if it were 
oul ofan Egyptian painting, stepping sideways while fac- 
ing front as it disappears around the bend. 


Peters voice ts heard from bebind Carol, as the MUSIC 
ends. 

PETER Is that Lester you're watching? 

Carol spins around. startled. Peter is standing only about 
a yard away. 

PETER | in sorry. 

CAROL \o. no... 

PETER | didn't mean to startle you— 


CAROL No, it’s fine. | was just watching him go by. Why 
does he... 7 


PETER Oh, poor Lester, he’s just... very, very afraid... 
Afraid to eat, afraid to breathe . . . 

Lester disappears into the distance. Peter has walked over 
fo Carol and leans on the deck. 


PETER But let's talk about you. | heard you weren't feeling 
so hot. 


CAROL [1 was just a little shortness of breath and—some 
dizziness. | noticed the—highway near here and I was just 
wondering if maybe my cabin room was too downwind or 
something... | might be picking up, like, car fumes or some 
Oulgassing . . . 


PETER ( hi-/z/), 


CAROL | thought that maybe if | tried moving to another 
cabin or— 





PETER Claire would be the best person for you to speak to 
about that... She's really the one. 


CAROL Claire is? Okay. 


PETER | remember Claire sharing with me a little while 
back some concern over you, that you'd been feeling some 
remorse, maybe some apprehension? 





There isa silence. Carol realizes she is supposed to respond 


CAROL | was just—you know, tense at the beginning . .. 
That was— 


PETER (/olding up a finger) All | wanted to say is that the 
feelings you've been having, Carol, are extremely common 
ones, particularly in relation to new environments, and par- 
ticularly for someone who's environmentally ill, okay? And 
what we're about is trying to help absorb as many of these 
tensions as we can... so that you're free to do the kind of 
healing you need to be doing. Does this make any sense? 


CAROL es. 
PETER ‘Cause when that's accomplished, I'm doing my job. 


CAROL No. | know, I'm just. . . still learning, you know . .. 
the words. 
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PETER Well. (He smiles. looking out at the horizon) The 
words are just the way of getting to what's true. Right? 


CAROL Right. 
PETER See the coyote? 
CAROL Where? 
PETER Straight. 


A coyote turns, looking at Carol. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CAROL'S CABIN - DAY 

Carol's face, asleep. BAROQUE MUSIC plays. Sun filters 
in. And then a man’s voice begins as Carol’s eyes slowly 
peel open. They look red. 


INSTRUCTOR CHRIS /0.5.) ... You are walking gently 
through the sun-filtered forest when you come upon the bank 
of a sparkling river that stretches out at your feet. There is a 
rowboat. You climb into the small boat and begin sailing 
gently and softly down the river. 


Carol sits up in bed. The sun sifts in through screened 
walls which cover two entire sides of the room. The space ts 
minimally furnished in the same raw wood that covers its 


floors and ceiling. The MUSIC continues t ith the sounds of 


birds and the soft voice of the group leader. 


INSTRUCTOR CHRIS (0...) You move through lush 
purple and gray mists that leave your face moist and clean. 
As the boat drifts along by the smooth current, the light 
begins to glisten and grow warm and inviting. You feel more 
and more drawn to the light. The light is pulling you in; you 
want to go into it. 


Carol stretches. She feels restored but looks wiped-out. 


CuT TO: 

EXT. WRENWOOD LAWN - DAY 

Carol is walking toward the Center, passing a small circle 
of RESIDENTS on the lawn. The instructor we've been 
hearing is CHRIS, whom Carol listens to as she passes. 
The BAROQUE MUSIC plays from a small tape deck. 


INSTRUCTOR CHRIS Now, super-immunity requires 
thinking for wellness, and what's the wellness quotient? 
(Some voices semi-follow) “Wellness equals Knowledge 
minus Anxiety plus Healing.” Remember? Thinking for well- 
ness is about healing, it's about imagery training, visualiza- 
tion, kinetic theories . . . using the creative energies in your 
mind to heal your body and to restore your immunities to 
their fullest potential. 


CUT TO: 
INT. REFECTORY - DAY 


Carol eats in the large, cafeteria-style refectory, which 
has rows of simple wood tables and tolding chairs. 
MUSIC fades. Still on oxygen, sitting in the women’s hall 
of the room, she picks at her meal. It should take a 
moment to realize that everyone in the frame is a woman 
and that no one is speaking. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CENTER HALLWAY - DAY 

Carol clears her dinner tray into various rinsing tubs 
(marked “knives,” “forks,” “plates,” etc.) on her way oul 
of the refectory. 


Outside, Carol stops at the group activities bulletin 
board. She decides to sign up to prepare one of the 
group meals and begins to write her name in on a cer- 
tain date. Suddenly, another hand enters the frame, 
writing a name in beside Carol's as her partner. Carol 
turns to see that it’s Chris, the guy from Northern Cali: 
fornia. She smiles self-consciously, embarrassed to be 
on oxygen. 


CHRIS Is that all right? 

CAROL Sure. | need @ partner. 

CHRIS Great. Now we just have to decide what to cook. 
CAROL Right. 


A brief silence. 


CHRIS Anvway. I'll think about it. 
CAROL \le. too. 


Chris starts off down the hall. Carol pauses as he goes. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MEETING ROOM ~ DAY 

A tight aerial shot of Carol's head and the head of anoth- 
er woman as they lie on their backs during a renewal 
workshop exercise. They lie faceup, ear-to-ear In Oppo- 
site directions, while taking turns answering questions 
from an off-screen facilitator. Carol is still on oxygen and 
her skin under even lighting looks parched and red. 


Carol's partner, JOYCE, is a silver-haired woman in her 
early 50s. New Age MUSIC accompanies the room's 
quiet drone of speakers. 


JOYCE And she had this purse with a black jewel clasp, and 
all these little compartments inside, many, many little com- 
partments inside and she'd have different candies and things 
in each one, and she'd let me open the clasp and look inside 
the purse and close the clasp. Oh, PI always remember that 
purse. 


INSTRUCTOR (kay... now, Speaker Number TWwo . .. 





describe to vour friend a room you remember having as a 
child... 


Carol thinks for a moment. somewhat stiffly. She looks 
uncomfortable. 


CAROL Hinm... a room... God... Its hard to... F guess 
this one | had was—had vellow wallpaper and a little white 
alittle white table . 


She falls into silence overtaken by some thought. 


We hear the distant wail of an ambulance siren. Then the 
people in the room begin to stop relating their stories. 
Heads begin popping up. Carol watches as someone goes 
lo the window. 


We can barely make out through the glass who is being put 
into the ambulance. but it appears to be Nell who follows. 
anxiously, It is mostly silent in the room at this point. but 
Carol overhears someone say, “Its Nell’s husband.” 


CUT TO: 

INT. CENTER LOUNGE - DAY 

Shot of Peter against a window's expanse of white sky. 
He sits before a cluster of residents in one of the Cen- 
ter’s larger lounges. A couple of people console each 
other. One man cries. Several appear to be in shock. 


Carol sits beside her portable tank a little further back 
from the rest. She doesn't look well. 


Peter, head down, is silent for several seconds. 


PETER Joday is another precious day on earth. So let's 
throw away every negative, destructive thought we might 
have and look around ourselves with love. 


Peter looks around at everyone gathered. 
PETER | tried to teach him this. 

Carol listens with mounting agitation. 
PETER 10 vive up the rage. 


Through the window, Carol notes a sky full of birds flying 
in formation. They look like four blank lines quivering 
hy. 


PETER 10 strive for a quiet mind. 


Carol listens, trying to overlook an unexpected shortness 
af breath. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. CAROL'S CABIN - AFTERNOON 

Claire and Carol are sitting on folding chairs near Carol's 
cabin, late in the afternoon. Carol is developing a cyst on 
her forehead. She looks extremely wiped out. Her oxy- 
gen tank has become a regular accessory. 


The scene begins with each of them in thought. 


CAROL (Lirvaking the silence) Wt just never bothered me at 
first, but now | just have a hard time—sleeping . 


CLAIRE (Coming oul of her thought) | know. My concern 
is that it sounds like a spiraling-down and vou reall 
shouldn't stay outside if vou're feeling the fumes that way, 
Its just... (She frowns, thinking) The problem is there just 
aren ¢ any Center accommodations available right now— 
only cabins and dormitories— 


CAROL Noo. | think Pim... really fine— 
CLAIRE [xcept for Harry's. (She stops) 
CAROL Ihr s’ 


CLAIRE Mr. Keene, Nell’s husband, built a sate-house. Over 
by reeveling. You can see it. (Pointing) The little square 
house with the triangle roof. 


From where they sit they can see the small building. 3'/2 


vards square. with two windows and a dirt-brown, pyra- 


mid-shaped roof. It stands opposite Nell’s screen-walled 
cabin surrounded by an expanse of weeds and dry land. 
CAROL Ile lived in that? 


CLAIRE (Oh. veah. Thev built it after his stroke. He needed a 
more controllable space so... she lived in the cabin and he 
lived in the safe-house. And he actually improved. 


As they observe the squat structure, they see someone com- 


ing oul of tts small doorway, wailoading the last of Harrys 
boxes and possessions. Afler a beat or two, Claire continues: 


CLAIRE It was the only place he could be. Ventilated, porce- 
lain-lined, and perfectly safe as long as no one else set foot 
inside it. (Silence. then half to herself) | dow know what 
she’s planning to do with it. 


Carol looks at the sad. barren structure as we hear: 


PETER /(.8.) Ladies and gentlemen, | have a confession I'd 
like to make. [ve stopped reading the papers. 


CUT TO: 
INT. CHAPEL - NIGHT 
Peter speaks to a group of listeners. 


PETER | ve stopped watching the news on TV. I've heard the 
media gloom and doom and I've seen their fatalistic, nega- 
tive attitude and I finally realized, once and for all, | don't 
need it. 


Carol sits with Greg and Rory, who have come for a visit. 
Her cysts have spread along her neck. but she is happy to 
have her family with her. 


Kory stares at the red-haired boy, who tries to ignore him. 
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PETER And so | transform that negative stimulus into 
something that will not do harm to me. Because if I really 
believe life is that devastating, that destructive, I'm afraid my 
immune system will believe it, too. And I can't afford to take 
that risk. Neither can you. Today . . . | am more present than 
ever before, today | am more able to give than ever before . . . 
And today, | realize that before, when I was healthy, was when 
| was really and truly the most sick. Because today | feel well 
for the first time in my life. (Most people murmur along) 
“We are one with the power that created us. We are safe, and 
all is well in our world.” God bless. 


The pianist begins playing “Rise and Shine” and the audi- 
ence joins in. Some do the hand movements. 


Carol quietly sings along and Greg slightly bounces bis 
head. Rory squirms. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WRENWOOD GROUNDS - DUSK 

Carol walks with Greg in the desert twilight. He carries 
her oxygen and she wears a shawl around her shoulders. 
Rory runs restless circles around them, vanishing and 
reappearing. The sky is a deep purplish-blue. 


GREG So my brother called and Darline had another girl. 


CAROL Ohh. I'll call them tonight. 


GREG And Linda called and said to tell you to hurry up and 
clear or clean or whatever it is— 


CARO Clear— 
GREG — and come back home. 
CAROL That's sweet. 


They fall into silence. Greg knits bis brow. brooding to 
himself, which makes Carol nervous. 


GREG So you really feel like it’s. . . still the right choice, | 
mean— 


CAROL Yeah, | do... | mean— 


silence. She thinks about what she’s going to say before 
SAVING: 


CAROL Right before the fumes, | was really good, my load 
was up, | was eating well. So... 


GREG What did they say about the fumes? 


CAROL Just—that I'll probably move to another, a differ- 
ent cabin somewhere. 


GREG Uh-huh. 
CAROL Where | won't feel them. 
GREG Right. (Silence) Okay. 


CAROL | just think it’s really true what they say, that it's 
up to the individual, that it takes time . . . 


GREG Right. 


Greg notices a large adobe house on a slight bill, illumt- 
nated in amber lighting. The house is highly landscaped 
and well-protected, resembling homes in Carol and Gregs 
neighborhood. 


GREG Whose house is that? 

CAROL Oh, that’s Peter's. It's gorgeous, isn’t it? 
GREG Yeah... 

CAROL Feel like moving? 

GREG No. 


They smile at each other and continue t alking. 





They are walking past Nell’s cabin when they hear a sud- 
den choking from inside, followed by the sound of some- 
one spitting up mucus or phlegm. Kory stands watching, 
totally grossed out. Then we hear Nell break into tears. 


CAROL She's... 


Greg looks uncomfortable. The sounds of Nell crying con- 
linue. 


CAROL Her husband just died. 
They begin to move away from the cabin. 
GREG © mon, Rory. 


They walk off: No one says anything. 





CUT TO: 

EXT. TEXAS NEIGHBORHOOD - NIGHT 

The Whites’ rental car weaves through a middle-class 
desert neighborhood in blue twilight. It stops in front of 
one of the houses, a small white pre-fab. Carol gets out 
of the car, followed by Rory and Greg. Carol walks up to 
the front door and rings the bell as Greg and Rory 
remove her portable oxygen rack from the car. A 70- 
year-old woman opens the door. We can barely hear: 


CAROL'S MOTHER Carol... 

CAROL Hi, Mother. 

hey embrace. 

CUT TO: 

INT. CAROL'S MOTHER'S KITCHEN — NIGHT 

Carol sits at her mother’s kitchen table inhaling oxygen 


from her tank, glancing through an old Vogue. Despite 
the oxygen, Carol's eyes tear throughout the scene. 


In the next room, Carol's mother can be seen bringing 


dinner to Greg and Rory, who are glued to some game 
on TV. Carol’s mother returns to the kitchen. She looks 
at Carol and returns to the stove. Carol watches her, then 
returns to her magazine. 

CAROL Who does your hair, Mom? It’s cute. 

CAROL'S MOTHER Oh, this new guy Dot told me about. 
CAROL How's Dot? 

CAROL'S MOTHER She's fine. Shelley's getting married. 
CAROL You told me. 

CAROL'S MOTHER Yeah. 

Carols mother gets something out of the fridge. 


CAROL (0O//hand) Mother, what year did we move to Cali- 
fornia again? 


CAROL'S MOTHER (S/o/s) California? . .. Why? 


CAROL No, | was just trying to remember how old I was 
when we moved 


CAROL'S MOTHER You were 6. 
Carols mother resumes what she was doing. Silence. 
CAROL Was that—kindergarten? 


CAROL'S MOTHER Uhhh. (7inks) No, first grade. We 
put you into first grade that fall. 


CAROL At Clemens? 

CAROL'S MOTHER At Clemens. That's right. 
CAROL Can barely remember it. 

CAROL'S MOTHER Well, you were very young. 


Carol's mother continues her work. as Carol looks back at 
her magazine. Carol tries to be casual: 


CAROL ))id | like it there? 
Silence. 


CAROL'S MOTHER You were very shy. 





Carols mother finishes preparing a plate with meat loaf 


and mashed potatoes and gravy for Carol and sets it 


down in front of her. Carol has begun to feel a shortness of 


breath. 
CAROL Mother, | can't. 


Carols mother just looks at her. Carol's breathing has 
quickened. 


CAROL Mother, | told youn—I'm allergic to beef and oil and 
butter... 


Silence. Carol's mother’s lips are tightly clasped 


CAROL Jhank you, but | just... 


Carol's mother just lifts the plate back up and returns to 
the counter, where she stops, facing the cupboard. Carol is 
hyperventilating, adjusting the oxygen level on her tank. 


CAROL Greg! 


CUT TO 

EXT. SAFE-HOUSE - DAY 

Carol stands looking at the safe-house, where she has 
decided to move. Greg, who is helping her move her 
things into it, joins her. She stands outside with her 
hands resting on her oxygen stand, beside Greg and 
Rory's suitcases. 


GREG |s that everything? 

CAROL | think so. Oh, Rory, be careful with that, it’s real 
heavy. 

RORY | have it! 

GREG Rory, don’t talk to your mother in that tone of voice. 


RORY Fine. 
CAROL What time's your flight? 


GREG Seven-twenty. Rory, if you really want to help, you 
can start putting the suitcases into the car. 


RORY (Sarcastically) Great! 


Greg walks with his arm around Carol, guiding her oxy- 
gen rack as they go. They are quiet for several beats. Then 
Carol starts to experience some shortness of breath and 
dizziness. 

CAROL (S/umbling) Whoops. 


They stop as Greg holds her up by one shoulder. She catches 
her breath and they begin walking again. Rory is return- 
ing from a trip to the car. This time she stumbles and 
almost falls. 

GREG Whioa—watchit! 

Carol disengages from Greg and suddenly yawns. 


CAROL (Slurring her words) | think it might be 
your cologne. 





your, 


GREG |'m not wearing cologne— 
CAROL Maybe in the shirt—I don't know . . . 


He sniffs his shirt, then looks at Carol. She is breathing a 
bit more freely. Greg frowns. 


GREG Well, | guess we better get moving if we're gonna 
make that plane. You sure you're okay? 


CAROL |'m fine. It’s just for a short time. 
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GREG | know. 

CAROL 1! 11! be fine. 

GREG Ok:y. Can I hug you? 

CAROL 0)f course. 

From a long shot, we watch Carol hug and kiss Greg and 
Rory. Greg grabs the last suitcase and walks with Rory to 


the car. Carol watches as they take off and diminish into 
the landscape. She waves. 


CUT TO INTERTITLE: 
safe 


EXT. WRENWOOD LAWN - DAY 

We are outside on the lawn on a breezy day. Carol sits 
among, a small circle of residents as Peter facilitates. She 
is still receiving oxygen. The cysts on her face appear to 
have drained, leaving parts of her skin red and lumpy. 


A lonely breeze accompanies the hushed tones of the 
group. And though all are saying the “right” things, there 
is a sadness that hangs in the air. 

PETER Steve. Why did you become sick? 


STEVE (1m. well... | became sick when I just 0.d.'d on all 
the drugs | was doing. . . 


PETER Why did you become addicted? 


STEVE Well, | guess | became addicted to, like, blot out the 
pain of... not liking myself, I guess. Hating myself. 


PETER Self-hatred. Okay. Thank you, Steve. Hello, Joyce. 
JOYCE Iii. 

PETER /low are you. 

JOYCE | in okay. 


PETER Joyce. what do you think was your illness? Why did 
vou... become sick? 

JOYCE | believe | made myself sick after my son got sick, 
because I was so... You become very—just eaten up with a 
lot of guilt because it was—I felt I did it to him. | put him in 
that school, | put him in that environment. 

PETER You were punishing yourself. 

JOYCE Veh. 

PETER Thanks. (/e urns fo Marilyn) Marilyn? 


MARILYN | was... deeply wounded as a child... and had 
completely blocked it out, for years... and then suddenly 
became very ill. . . 


PETER Why. do you think? 


MARILYN Maybe to let myself know that something was 
wrong. 


PETER Okay... (Prompting) And that the person who hurt 
vou the most. . . 


MARILYN ... \\ais me. 

PETER For...’ 

MARILYN \ot forgiving him. 

PETER (Okay. thank you, Marilyn. Uhhh—Carol? 

She turns to Peter, slightly terrified. 

PETER Would vou like to respond? 

Carol does a small. short shake of her head. 

PETER Okay. We don't want to force anyone. 

Peter turns to where Nell is seated, set back slightly from 
the circle. He puts a gentle hand on her arm. 

PETER \«ll’ 

NELL (/rowning) What. 

PETER Would vou like to take part? 

NELL What's the question? 

PETER The question is, why do you think you became ill. 
Nell’s head is down. She sort of mumbles. 

NELL First | got sick and my husband thought I was nuts. 
Then he got sick the same . . . 

PETER What was happening in your life around the time 
vou first—How were you feeling when you first— 
Marilyn starts weeping quietly. 

NELL | just wanted to go get a gun and blow off the heads 
of everyone who got me like this. . . 


PETER Nell, nobody out there made you sick. You know 
that. The only person who can make you get sick is you. 
Right? Whatever the sickness, if our immune systems have 
been damaged, it’s because we allowed them to be. 


Ihere is a brief silence as Marilyn continues to cry. Joyce puts 
her arm around Marilyn shoulder and continues listening. 


PETER Through exactly the kind of anger you're showing 

us right now. Okay? Does anybody have a problem with that? 

Which is why you need to remember your affirmations and 

figure out how to love Nell a lot more and even Nell’s disease 
_and put that gun of yours away. 


Nell looks out. toward the hills. Marilyn's crying has 
stopped. A presence of MUSIC accompanies Peter, who clos- 
es his eves and speaks. 





RR ee See 


PETER Sometimes all I see is the hatred and stupidity, peo- 
ple’s cruelty to one another, cruelty to themselves. And | real- 
ize how lucky | am— 


He looks at Nell. 

PETER — how blessed. 

Nell continues looking out. Carol looks out in the same 
direction. She sees: 


Lester, the wrapped figure. silently sidestepping by. 


CUT TO: 

INT. REFECTORY KITCHEN - AFTERNOON 

Carol and Chris are making dinner for the group in the 
Center's large, utility-style kitchen. They're in the 
process of making non-dairy lasagna for the group meal. 
Although Carol does not appear to be in good health, 
she’s off oxygen and seems happy. 


CHRIS And this other guy | knew—He didn't know any- 
thing was wrong with him at all, except that every time he 
walked into a mall he'd get totally depressed, start crving 
really hard, contemplating suicide, right? And then he'd just 
walk outside and be completely fine, vou know, totally nor- 
mal. And this would happen every single time. 


CAROL (God. 

CHRIS You know what they called him? 
CAROL What. 

CHRIS Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Formaldehyde. 
They laugh. 

CAROL (God. I'm so gullible. 

CHRIS \o. it's true, | swear. 


CAROL | always forget if it’s pasta, sauce, cheese, sauce, 
pasta or pasta, cheese, sauce, cheese, pasta. 





CHRIS [1's pasta, pasta, sauce, pasta, cheese, cheese, cheese, 
Sauce, SAUCe, Pasta— 


CAROL ()h), stop! 


CUT TO: 

INT. REFECTORY - NIGHT 

Twelve to 15 settlement RESIDENTS sit around the din- 
ing area finishing Carol and Chris's dinner. There seems 
to be an air of frivolity and good humor in the room. 
Peter is in the process of recounting a dream. 


PETER... And with the blaring white hospital light blind- 
ing me. And | remember looking down, turning into myself 
for protection from all this hostility, this anger surrounding 
me... the cold hospital domain, it’s severe entrapment and 
chemical demons . . . 


MARILYN [1's like AIDS or MCS... 


PETER And suddenly all I see all over my hands and legs 
are black horrible sores, all over me, oozing —And at first 
I'm horrified and ['m—and I'm full of self-pity and 
anger—TI'm enraged, until I realize, suddenly | look again 
and realize that they aren't sores at all but these—black pan- 
sies, these sort of wilted black pansies like we used to have 
growing up in our yard when I was young—So in my dream 
| remember this, and as | pick up each wilted flower, they 
would just instantly bloom in my hand into beautiful bou- 
quets, every single one. 


SUSAN And ending in rejoice. 

CLAIRE Remarkable how clear— 
PETER [:xtraordinary. 

SUSAN Incredible lasagna by the way, vou guys. 
STEVE ‘iistes like the real thing! 
CLAIRE Seah, dinner was excellent! 
SUSAN 10 Carol and Chris! 
EVERYONE //ics/ing) Carol and Chris! 
Carol smiles at Chris. 

CUT TO: 

INT. CENTER LOUNGE - NIGHT 


Someone slips a tape into the tape deck. It’s the Kenny Log- 
gins and Stevie Nicks song “Whenever | Call You Friend.” 


Chris finds Carol and gestures to her to join him in danc- 
ing. She obliges and they join two other couples dancing 
to the song. Then Claire and Peter come and join them. 


Carol smiles at Chris and then at Peter and Claire, all 
dancing around her. Her whole new family. 


Then Chris spots someone near the kitchen, nods, and 
breaks off from Carol. 


JUMP CUT TO: 
INT. CENTER LOUNGE - NIGHT 
Chris turns down the music and makes an announcement. 


CHRIS (/ake-clears his throat) Excuse me . . . | just have 
an announcement to make... Since it’s almost tomorrow 
and tomorrow just happens to be Carol's birthday . . . we have 
a little surprise. 


Chris starts singing “Happy Birthday” as Susan appears 
with a cake. 

Everyone sings along. They take the cake to Carol, who 
glows with happiness. She blows out the candles. 
Everyone claps. Carol grins, as a few people yell out 
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CAROL Oh, God... I can't... I've never made a speech in 
my life... (She is further encouraged) Ummm... God, | 
just want to thank Chris for doing this . . . and everyone here 
so much... It just pulled me through a really hard period 
... Anyway—Couldn’ta-done-it-without-you . . . 

The group claps and cheers. Claire, Chris, everyone smiles 
as Carol continues. 

CAROL | don’t know what I’m saying, just . . . it's true how 
much I... (She stumbles, her eyes filling unexpectedly) 
hated myself before |[—came here, so I'm. . . trying to be 
more—aware . . . seeing myself more as I hopefully am. 
Carol smiles as the tears are replaced by a slight shortness 
of breath. She continues. 

CAROL More positive, like seeing the pluses—like, | think 
it’s slowly opening up now, people's minds, it’s like educat- 
ing and AIDS and other types of disease—And this és a dis- 
ease .. . ‘Cause it’s out there. It’s just making people aware of 
it and even our own selves. | mean, we have to be aware of it 
... reading labels... going into buildings . . . 

Carol stops, suddenly forgetting what she was saying. She 
looks at the people listening to her: 


Everyone looks at her in anticipation. 

For an interminable instant, Carol is lost. She shudders. 
Peter then stands, lifting his glass. 

PETER Jo Carol! 

Everyone follows, toasting to Carol. 


Carol smiles from ear to ear, feeling suddenly dizzy and 
breathing in short, excited breaths. Everyone looks very 
happy. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. SAFE-HOUSE - NIGHT 

Chris is walking Carol home. They walk hand in hand. 
Carol’s breathing is short, so they walk slowly. They 
arrive at Carol's front door. She opens the door and 
turns on the light. She turns to Chris. 

CAROL Thank you, Chris, for everything. 

CHRIS You sure you're okay? 

CAROL |i fine. Really... 

CHRIS Okay. Happy birthday. 

CAROL Thanks. I'll see you tomorrow. 

CHRIS For sure. Gnight. 

CAROL ‘Night. 


hey do not kiss but instead take a beat and smile at each 
other kindly, hand in hand, before Chris turns and starts 


back. As he leaves, he gives her a wave, which she returns 
before closing the door. 


CUT TO: 

INT. SAFE-HOUSE —- NIGHT 

Carol is inside her safe-room. Its white, ceramic-tiled 
walls, ceiling and floor give the impression of an antisep- 
lic space capsule. Her few possessions only intensify its 
clean, white emptiness. 


Carol goes over to her oxygen tank and places the thin 
green tube around her head and into her nose. She sets the 
pressure gauge and turns on the oxygen. She takes several 
deep breaths. She looks at herself in the mirror as het 
breathing relaxes. She looks at her skin, wipes her eyes. 
Carol, close. She tries whispering something, very softly, 
barely moving her mouth, as if she were rehearsing it for 
her own ears. 


CAROL Ilovevou. 


She clears her throat, looking at herself with more than a 
frace of uncertainty. Then, a little louder: 


CAROL Ilovevou, Ireallyloveyou . . . (Silence) Iloveyou. 


Carol looks into the mirror, unable to move a muscle in 
her face. She waits for something to happen. 


Carols face in the mirror, very close. Nothing happens. 
HARD CUT TO BLACK 
THE END 
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Writing and 
Directing Safe 


A Talk with Todd Haynes 





UATLUEH] [Ned 


A native of Los Angeles, where he was born in 1961, 
Todd Haynes received his undergraduate degree in art and 
semiotics from Brown University in Providence, Rhode 
Island. In 1987, he moved to New York City and co-founded 
Apparatus Productions, a nonprofit film production com- 
pany and grant-giving organization. Haynes gained critical 
acclaim in 1988 for his short film Superstar: The Karen 
Carpenter Story, a critical biography in which all of the 
characters were “played” by Barbie dolls. That film won 
awards at both the San Francisco Film Festival and the 
U.S.A. Film Festival. 

Haynes's next film, Poison (1990), won the Grand Jury 
Prize at the 1991 Sundance Film Festival; it also received 
awards at the Berlin and Locarno festivals. Dottie Gets 
Spanked, a 27-minute film commissioned by ITVS, was 
completed by Haynes in 1993, and won the Grand Jury 
Prize at the U.S.A. Film Festival as well as Best Short Film 
at the Hamburg Lesbian and Gay International Film Festi- 
val. Safe was the Centerpiece Premiere at the 1995 Sun- 
dance Festival, and was featured in the directors’ fortnight 
of the 1995 Cannes Film Festival. It also won the Ameri- 
can Independent Award at this year’s Seattle Film Festival. 

Haynes has received grants from a number of organi- 
zations, including the National Endowment for the Arts, 
the Jerome Foundation, and the Wexner Center for the 
Arts in Columbus, Ohio. In 1995, he received the Nation- 
al Lesbian and Gay Journalist Association Award for Best 
Filmmaker. He is currently writing the screenplay for his 
next project, a feature film dealing with the glam-rock 
phenomenon of the "70s. Haynes lives in New York City. 

The version of Safe published here is Haynes's final 
draft, completed in August 1993; it was 100 pages long. 


How did you first become interested in environmental ill- 
ness (El)? 


| first heard about it on a TV magazine show, probably around 
1990, during post-production on Poison. It was being referred to 
at that time as “20th-Century Disease,” and I was immediately 
taken by the term. At that time, it was primarily housewives who 
were being afflicted by it—women surrounded by the chemicals 
in cleaning fluids, fabrics, fragrances. It hadn't yet really be- 
come a problem in the workplace; it seemed to be more of a 
“domestic” issue. So, I thought that was very interesting. What | 
think mostly made it compelling to me was where these people 
were taken to—what kinds of treatments were being suggested 
at that time. Because it was not, like, “Let's get out of the cities, 
let’s get away from chemicals, let's commune with nature and 
camp out in the woods.” Instead, the women were moved to 
these arid desert spaces and put into trailer homes covered in 
plastic, where their lives were completely insulated and con- 
trolled. I found that to be the ultimate irony in the entire 
predicament. | think if there was an organic way out, I would 
have lost interest. And, of course, it tapped into a lot of issues 
that I'd already been exploring in my films relating to AIDS. 











How did you go about researching this? 


Whenever | had time in 1991, throughout the promotion of Po/- 
son, | tried to do research. | had heard about a little settlement 
of people in Wimberley, Texas—about 45 minutes outside of 
Austin—and while I was in Austin, visiting Richard Linklater 
[director of Slacker and Betore Sunrise] and presenting Poison 
at the Dobie Theater, | met these two students with a connection 
to Wimberley through one of its residents, Susan Griffin. Susan, 
who produced a newsletter called “The Chemical Connection,” 
Was a married woman with kids, well-educated, from Ohio, | 
think, and had come down with a severe case of El. Her kids 
started to get it, too, so they moved to this little Texas town. 

When she and her family first arrived, the locals thought they 
were out of their minds. I think she also came with a fairly edu- 
cated outlook on health and women, with maybe some feminist 
information, and they all mistrusted her. At that time, a school 
was being built nearby where her kids were going to have to go, 
and she discovered that the most basic environmental restric- 
tions regarding materials were being ignored by its builders; 
they were just doing it the cheapest way possible: no ventilation, 
formaldehyde-ridden everything, you name it. But the town 
wouldn't listen to her protests, so it was built. And within an 
unbelievably short amount of time, students, teachers and cus- 
todians were all coming down with extreme physical symptoms. 

This one boy whose mother I talked to had these dramatic, 
really horrible reactions: his whole face and body would swell up, 
and he wouldn't be able to breathe. Once, when he encountered 
pesticides, his fingernails almost fell off, they were bleeding so 
badly. He would get a little better over the weekend, but then by 
the time Friday came, he'd be really bad again. He'd be scream- 
ing to go home, and the teachers just thought he was trying to 
get out of school, so they'd lock him up in the classroom during 
recess and lunch. The poor kid was getting worse and worse. 
After a while, a lot of the women who had been so distrustful of 
Susan Griffin and all of her highfalutin discourse completely 
came around and together began organizing a series of protests. 

Anyway, she invited me there for the day, and also invited sev- 
eral of these other women who lived in the area. People had 
built these open-air homes on stilts, using screens as walls, with 
dividers inside the rooms, and Susan and her husband had actu- 
ally built this really magnificent home—sort of '60s rustic, with 
extreme angles, pretty gorgeous. | have to say, it was talking to 
those women that day that really made me believe in El, com- 
pletely. | was probably most convinced when | heard the stories 
about the kids. 


Some of those seemed to end up in the film. 


Right, the quote about Chuck E. Cheese's is a direct quote from 
one of these women. One woman who had been a custodian at 
this school was really sick, with the same symptoms as that little 
boy. She was quiet and unsure of herself, and very shy, but she 
loved being asked these questions, and when it was her turn to 
speak, she loved trying to communicate the group sentiment. | 
was really touched by her—she’s incorporated into the charac- 


ter of Carol. I saw in her a more working-class equivalent of 
Carol. I loved the way all of these women spoke, and I put a lot 
of their phrasing directly into the dialogue. 


How long were you there? 


Just one full day of recording them and being shown around. 
But I just continued reading all | could on the subject, and at the 
same time began researching the whole New Age phenomenon. 


So after your visit to Texas, you continued writing? 


Yeah, in fits and starts. Then, in the fall of 1991, ata friend's 
place on Fisher's Island, | took some time to work a lot of the 
material I'd collected into a script. 


What did you do once you had a first draft? 


Christine Vachon, my producer, was involved, as always, from 
the start. Basically, what I did for this script is what I usually do: 
get it to the point where I can handle the thought of showing it 
to a couple of friends. | usually start with Christine and Jim Lyons 
[editor of Poison and Safe], and then they read it and give me 
their feedback, and I do more work on it. And then I feel ready to 
show it to a wider circle of friends and colleagues and | get their 
feedback. It’s really not until after that process that I feel com- 
fortable sending it out into the world. It’s hard to let it out to 
face that kind of perverse scrutiny; you really have no control 
over it at that point. 


What happened after you sent it oul? 


Sony, Fine Line, Miramax, and Goldwyn got copies early on. No 
one leapt at the amazing opportunity, but then American Play- 
house very quickly said they were interested. And very quickly 
after that they got their fiscal budget back from PBS and realized 
they were facing serious cuts. So they came back and said they 
were still interested in the project, but they didn’t have the 
money and they would have to wait. It was a series of situations 
like that. One of the hardest things, as Christine has said, is get- 
ting people to say no. To say, “Get out of here. There's no way I'd 
be interested in doing this film.” Instead, they always say, “Well, 
maybe. We don’t really know what's going to happen. Keep me 
posted. Let me see the next draft. . .” Everyone wanted some- 
body else to take the first step; only then would they feel a sense 
of security about it. 

So the whole process to me was really eye-opening, and | 
guess sobering in some ways. After Poison, | had the maybe 
undue expectation that a budget of one million dollars was low 
enough of a risk to expect some creative freedom and final 
cut—that I'd be freed of a lot of the restrictions one faces in that 
context. For that amount of money, | thought, “Okay, at least 
maybe | can do this.” Because Safe, unlike Poison, was the first 
film I'd made outside the world of artist's grants. We knew it 
could not be made for less than that; I saw it conceptually from 
the whole as something that needed a certain look and a certain 
style, and a certain adherence to traditional forms. 


So after American Playhouse said “maybe,” what did you do? 
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Well, due to the hounding of a few of the people there, they 
came back around and reasserted interest in the film—maybe 
they had the money, after all, | don’t know—and we went to 
Cannes with them two years ago and tried to complete the 
financing. And after four sunny days, we got it together, or so we 
thought. Within a month, except for Playhouse and Channel 4 in 
England, everyone pulled out, and we were basically back where 
we started. Luckily, | made Dollie Gets Spanked in 1993, so at 
least I could get back to work. And then | kept going back to the 
script and trying to look freshly at it, and ask, “Okay, do I really 
want to do this?” And every time I read it, I was like, “Yes, I really 
do.” But it was hard at every stage. It always is, but this one just 
felt tougher. My happiest moment was even before Sony took the 
film; it was after a rough-cut screening in New York when | 
finally felt that it was going to work. It made me feel like it was 
worth it. Directly following that screening, which distributors did 
not attend, there was some good word-of-mouth on the film. 
Sony and Goldwyn made offers, and we went with Sony. And 
they've been great; I've really enjoyed working with them so far. 


When did Julianne Moore become involved in the project? 


Not until after the script was finished. When we started casting 
the film in L.A., the casting agent, Jakki Fink, said, “You've gotta 
see Julianne Moore.” She also felt very strongly about Peter 
Friedman, who played Peter Dunning, I'd seen Julianne in 7he 
Hand That Rocks the Cradle—she was great in it, actually. 
Short Cuts hadn't come out, but we managed to see a press 
screening of that, and I thought she was wonderful, but it wasn’t 
until she read for me that I knew she was really perfectly suited 
for the part. 


Moore's character, Carol, as you've said, is based at least part- 
ly on this woman you met in Texas. How did you go about 
taking that information and everything else and constructing 
Carol White? 


You can really talk about that character in specific terms, 
because it’s so purposefully different from other kinds of central 
characters in movies. Most characters we are asked to identify 
with in films are not like Carol White. That was a very conscious 
strategy of mine, even before I met this woman in Texas. | want- 
ed to see what it would be like to identify with a character who 
didn’t know who she was, and who I think represents how peo- 
ple really are in the world more accurately than most movies 
present them. I think most people carry out their lives without 
ever really examining who they are, and make choices in life 
where those kinds of questions don’t really arise. And compared 
to characters in movies, most people have a far more limited 
range of expression. Actors can express themselves very easily, 
and so they're always doing that for us on screen, and we're sup- 
posed to look to that, and see the ego-ideal expressing itself per- 
fectly, humorously, beautifully, sexily—whatever—on screen. 
But I don’t think most people really know how to do that. So | 
was really interested in—not being “true-to-life,” necessarily, 
but asking something different from the audience's identification 


process. And I was totally inspired by people's response to Seper- 
star, because | felt, for one, that Karen Carpenter was not all that 
dissimilar a kind of character. Both Karen in Superstar and 
Carol in Safe are fragile personalities, each fairly overwhelmed 
by the circumstances facing them in their lives. And, in Se¢per- 
star, the whole ploy of using Barbie dolls forced identification to 
cross over huge boundaries, to make this plastic doll whose lips 
didn't move, in a very crude 45-minute movie, someone you 
could identify with. 


My sense, from that film and all of the work you've done 
since, is that you're pretty suspicious of this identification 
process. The use of Barbie dolls was a way to subvert it, yet 
people ended up identifying with the doll anyway. Were you 
surprised when that happened? 


Not at all, and in fact, I'm not suspicious of the process; I'm 
totally fascinated by it. In each film I've made, identification is 
the focus of the experiment. By creating certain barriers, or 
boundaries, to the identification process and the easy access we 
usually have to central characters, the pleasure of identifying is 
not destroyed but revealed: it's something that you can actually 
think about while you're experiencing it. And | think that’s what 
happens in Superstar. It would have failed for me if people didn’t 
feel sad for the character, and at some point, go, “Oh my God, I'm 
identifying with a doll.” What I learned from Sepersfar is that 
people will identify at any cost. So I thought it would be interest- 
ing to see what it would be like to have a character who is pulled 
back from our access in a film in which the overall style is 
pulled back. I was feeling so sick of, and exhausted by, the accel- 
eration of current film practice, particularly in Hollywood, to 
just get louder and faster and more heavy-handed and manipu- 
lative. | leave those movies numb, like an automaton, because 
all the work is being done for me. So | wanted to see what it 
would be like to tell a story very quietly, and create a film that 
gave you some space to fill in, some distance to cross as a viewer. 


Was Los Angeles your first choice for a location? 


I grew up there, and always did picture it taking place there. For 
one fleeting moment we considered a city like Dallas, but it just 
seemed like L.A. would be perfect, and probably a little easier 
place to shoot— although it wasn’t, really, in the long run. 


Why nol? 


Well, I should begin by saying that casting in L.A. was the best 
casting experience I've ever had, and it was largely due to Jakki. 
Maybe my expectations were slightly raised by that. When it 
came to assembling a crew, however, we were really disappointed 
to discover what we were able to get for our budget. For the same 
amount we would be paying in New York for keys, for instance, 
we ended up with sexploitation movie-crew types. On the first 
day of shooting, we had these middle-age guys with names like 
“Shark” show up on the set. In New York, you'd be working with 
people you'd want to hang out with afterwards, and talk to—at 
least you wouldn’t mind being seen walking down the street 








with them. /laughs] Anyway, it was very alienating. In New 
York, people are willing to work on low-budget films like this 
because they're into what you're doing. That didn’t seem to be 
the incentive, most of the time, in L.A. 


How long was your shooting schedule? 


It was a six-week shoot, which was the longest I'd ever done. We 
had a very long pre-production time, too. I went out there in 
August 1993, and although we didn’t have all the money yet, it 
was looking better, so we decided we might as well just start. 
Often that really does help: people start to think, “Oh, it’s a real 
thing; it’s actually happening.” Our first hope was to try to shoot 
it before the Thanksgiving—Christmas—New Year's chunk, but we 
realized, for a number of reasons to do with both financing and 
Julianne’s schedule, that we would have to wait until January. 


Where did you find Carol and Greg’s house? 


The living room, kitchen, breakfast nook and den were all from 
my uncle’s house in Malibu, which we transformed consider- 
ably. That whole greenish-wood thing over the fireplace was cov- 
ering up a much earthier-looking stone wall, and we also 
brought in all of the ridiculous ¢chochkes. Carol and Greg’s bed- 
room and bathroom were from my grandparents’ house; that 
bathroom also served as the powder room Carol goes into at the 
baby shower. We transformed the exterior of their house to be the 
restaurant Carol and Greg walk out of after the client dinner, 
and their kitchen was used for the scene in Linda’s house, That 
was a multi-purpose place. And then my mother’s friend, Linda, 
gave us the use of her house for the shower at Barbara’s. 


How about the exterior of the Whites’ house? 


It’s one of those perfect things. When I first started thinking 
about Sa/e, | would drive up to the very top of my parents’ neigh- 
borhood where there was this huge monstrosity of a house— 
somewhere between English Manor and Tudor—and I would sit 
there and listen to Sonic Youth and smoke some pot and think 
about how I was going to make this weird, creepy movie about 
people living in houses like that. And then we got the house. 


And the Wrenwood section ? 


We shot at this Jewish summer camp for kids in L.A.’s Simi Val- 
ley. Simi Valley is where the first Rodney King trial took place; 
it's where many L.A.P.D. cops live—brand new, all white, very 
scary. Jurassic Park was shot there. 


Something that is more apparent in the film than in the 
script, but which is absolutely essential to the success of Safe, I 
think, is your use of mise-en-scéne. Could you talk a little bit 
about your use of the frame? 


It’s funny, I don’t have a lot to say about this, because it’s said 
visually, and it’s probably said best visually. It was very thought- 
out on my part before picking a D.P., and after I found Alex, we 
both spent a lot of time thinking very, very carefully about the 
frame. Also about how to use camera movement in the most 


selective way. We do use the almost obligatory Hitchcock-Vertigo 
track-in/zoom-out, but in Safe, we do it so slowly you can barely 
tell it’s happening. We do it twice; when she’s drinking the milk 
in the kitchen, and when she goes to the living room in the mid- 
dle of the film and she’s alone. I wanted a feeling that the walls 
were breathing almost. Beyond that, it seemed important to 
always include architecture in relation to how Carol is depicted, 
so that she’s always being defined and determined by her envi- 
ronment, as if she were just another one of its objects. 


Does your background in painting inform this pictorial 
sense? Al one point you said the difference between painting 
and film is societal and political. Can you elaborate on that? 


Well, just for me. When I was last really painting I was in col- 
lege, and what I was beginning to deal with were figurative con- 
cepts and ideas. I guess it really goes back to being a kid and 
drawing constantly, learning how to render the world represen- 
tatively and master the images I saw around me, particularly 
images of women. Because gradually what you learn is how rep- 
resentation is inherited, and the images that we master reflect 
the society around us. So in college, after trying to reject those 
images—making abstract paintings and experimental films— 
| began to feel like they were kind of inescapable. And that my 
ideas and convictions had to do with ambivalence toward those 
images, a love/hate relationship to narrative in general. So rein- 
corporating them into my painting was the first step. But it was- 
n't long before | felt that film, which had always been an inter- 
est of mine, was the perfect medium, in its history, for dealing 
with societally informed representations of ourselves. Represen- 
tations that both reflect us and inform us. For me, nothing felt 
as innately cultural as narrative film. 


On the surface, Sate is rather conventional. It is a very linear 

film, certainly for you. Superstar, as we've discussed. utilized 
dolls to underscore the identification process, and Poison 
featured an untraditional, concept-driven narrative struc- 
ture. Sale does, however, share a feature that is evident in all 
of your films—the veering back and forth between a slightly 
mocking, even campy tone, and a more naturalistic, sym- 
pathetic one. | think of the parodic feel of the baby shower, for 
instance, compared with the extremely moving final speech 
of Carol’s at her birthday party. Do you agree? 


Not particularly. People have responded, especially when reading 
the script, to that baby shower scene as funny, and fun, and as 
the campiest in the film—all the good stuff about camp that I 
do love. But it wasn’t my intention, actually. It’s still a really sad 
scene to me. I mean, you can laugh and it can be sad, of course. 
But although I was describing a world that is very different from 
mine, it’s still a world that | know through friends of family, and 
it was never my intention to make fun of them. It’s like making 
fun of New Age. My challenge was not to ridicule this world, but 
to look at nouveau-riche Los Angeles in 1987: what fills up Carol 
White's day. Yes, getting a couch the wrong color is laughable, 
but it seems like the worst thing that can happen to her, or at 
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least a big pain in the ass in her life. That was my challenge: not 
to make it laughable, or dismissable—but strangely tragic. | 
think you can still laugh at worlds that are different—1 mean, | 
hope people laugh at Wrenwood, for instance—but ultimately 
know that that’s not the final position the film is taking, and 
that all of the women who surround Carol are worthy of the 
same compassion that we give her, even if she’s a little more 
quiet, a little more fragile, than they are. 


There's this interesting piece about Poison by Maurice Berger 
in Artforum, i which be sort of takes you lo lask for “hinder- 
ing meaning and distancing the viewer.” He goes on to say. 
“The voices of the left must find better ways of better reaching 
people without compromising artistic or theoretical rigor.” 


He'll love Safe. [laughs] For one thing, | will never be comfort- 
able with prescriptive kinds of filmmaking, with political posi- 
tion-taking in films. I'm happy to do a critique of something | 
feel uncomfortable with, but | have a very hard time with pre- 
senting an alternative to that, creating “the revolution” on film, 
and giving it to you in that form. Some people—although this 
probably doesn’t pertain to Maurice Berger—won't really feel 
like you're being “political” or “clear” until you do give them a 
solution, or present a thesis. So, for those people, | don’t think 
my films will ever be particularly satisfying. But I think Sa/e is 
maybe the most subtle kind of critique, and in that way, more 
accurate a critique, of aspects of the failings of the left. 1 don't 
think it’s a film “by the left.” I think it takes a more radical 
position—it’s looking at the left critically, looking at how it’s 
failed, particularly in relation to the New Age influence. | feel 
that there has been a shift ina general consensus among the left 
from looking outward—being political and looking at a culture 
from a critical perspective—to a turning inward. Whether or 
not this is the result of people feeling that the movement has 
become completely powerless, | don’t know, But the left has sort 
of imploded onto ideas like the Self as the all-powerful being 
that can get you out of anything, | kept coming upon this over 
and over again in the research I was doing on the New Age, par- 
ticularly in reading books like Gloria Steinem’s Revolution from 
Within, which is coming from someone who comes out of practi- 
cal leftist thinking, who represents this change. Ultimate faith in 
the all-encompassing self. It’s a disturbing sight. 


Let’s talk about the relation of New Age thought to the Wren- 
wood segment of the script and film. Was this kind of retreat 
environment based on anything? 


It mostly comes from a visit | made to a yoga retreat in Lenox, 
Massachusetts. It probably started out as this really great place 
set in lush mountains, but the actual edifice was a renovated 
prison: this long, brick building, with weird low carpets, and 
paneling, and a very institutional feel, despite hanging plants 
and bad paintings. Many of the creepiest specifics of Wrenwood 
came from here, including the rules about sex and dress, the 
seating of women on one side of the room and men on the other 
during meals. Even the song they sing in the film. 


Are Peter Dunning speeches based on things you beard there? 


They probably came less directly from speeches being made 
there and more directly from stuff I was reading, But things like 
the workshop Carol does, that was something they did there. 


There is a faction of psychiatrists and traditional doctors who 
really do believe El is entirely psychosomatic, and this differ- 
ence of opinion seems integrated into the film. For instance. 
Carol reacts violently to the chemicals being sprayed in the 
dry cleaner’, but she also has trouble breathing around her 
mother: 


| don’t think any of these ideas are absolutely put to rest in the 
film. | don’t think | ever make an absolute division between 
chemically induced physical ailments and emotionally induced 
physical ailments. | think that people can legitimately become 
susceptible to chemicals. We see the adverse effects they have on 
the environment, so why wouldn't our bodies be affected by 
them? And yet the film is designed to encourage you to read into 
Carol White; to search for psychological answers. Only at Wren- 
wood do we see this very procedure as an abusive—or at least 
repressive—act, as Peter Dunning summarily blames each suf- 
ferer for his or her illness. 


Can you talk about this film in relation to the specter of AIDS? 
There are sublle and not-so-subtle references to it throughout 
the film. 


AIDS was /be deciding factor in making the film; it wouldn't 
exist otherwise. Once again, I've chosen to make a film about 
AIDS that isn’t about AIDS. Why do I do that? I guess because | 
like forcing people to consider AIDS separately from the specific 
cultural biases and stigma that are placed on it, which | think 
often give people a way to dismiss it, or at least not necessarily 
apply it to themselves. | wanted to do this by placing it in as 
“safe” a place as you can imagine, as far away as possible from 
the worlds we usually associate with AIDS. But it’s also 
specifically about the trend in the 1980s in which many gay 
men turned to people like Louise Hay and other New Age writers 
for spiritual guidance. | wanted to learn why people subject 
themselves to a sense of blame, and how that can be consoling 
on some level. 


The “pollution” in this film is not only chemical: there is a 
constant appearance of radio and 1V while noise—chat 
shows, morning news programs, soap operas—extlending it 
into the visual and aural realms. 


Even more in the script than in the film. The point was that 
information is part of our chemical contamination. The film is 
ultimately trying to critique what happens when meaning is 
something we strive to fill every open space with—I mean, in a 
funny way, the film creates all of these surfaces that we're sup- 
posed to fill in, and give depth to; you know, Carol can be seen 
as this kind of blank character, and the viewers are going to sit 
there and think, “Oh, maybe she’s insecure and she had a bad 
childhood and her mother didn't love her’—that kind of 





























thing—you keep filling in what is almost set up as a challenge 
of surface or shallowness. Ultimately, | think the more you fill it 
in—the more you deepen it and provide meaning—the more 
trouble you get into, and the more Carol is buried alive. 


Lets talk about some differences between the script version 
published here and the final film . .. 


Overall, | should just say, since it might become a recurring 
answer to all of these questions, that even now the film is 
long—almost two hours—so I had to cut out wonderful actors, 
wonderful scenes, wonderful moments. It was very rare that | 
edited anything out because it didn’t work. | would just feel that 
the film was working better as a whole without it. 


First of all, throughout this script there appear intertitles: 
“immune,” “safe,” “freezing.” and the like. Why didn't those 
end up in the film? 


For the rough-cut screening that we had last summer, we just 
had red leader where the titles would go; we told the audience 
what they were beforehand. And I think that we all felt afterward 
that they weren't necessary, and that there was a way in which 
they made a film that was already pretty arty, pretty refined, even 
more so. You only want to go so far with that shit. 


There's a distinctly “visual” scene in this script that takes 
place in the furniture store, with the bank of televisions 
broadcasting the soap opera character's speech about mistak- 
en identity: “1 don't know who you are anymore. . .” 


| know, I know. We had it in; but the biggest change we made, 
which you might be coming to, affected that scene. We moved the 
whole garage reaction scene to earlier in the film. Ithad a much 
more drastic effect than just switching around scenes often does, 
because what happens is, you witness one of Carol’s most dra- 
matic reactions, and she doesn’t tell anybody about it. So the 
more public reactions that follow are seen as her “coming out” 
to the world around her. It also served to better explain a fairly 
long sequence of scenes that follow of her completely alone at 
night. You know, she wakes up in front of the TV, then she goes 
out and stands by the pool, all that stuff. In the script directions, 
it's mentioned that she’s starting to feel kind of dizzy, but all of 
this dwelling on her alone, and her being cut off from everything, 
wasn’t really explained in the film. I felt really strongly about 
those scenes, and wanted them to be fueled by a little more infor- 
mation, so Jim and I put the garage scene earlier 


What about the question-and-answer scene in the script that 
lakes place after the first instructional videotape Carol sees? 


That repeated information. Again, I have pangs of regret. We 
had some non-actors from my dad's office stand up and ask 
questions. His amazing assistant, Olivia, this gorgeous Latino 
woman, did the best job, and I felt so bad because we had to cut 
it out. But it was just too much information. What's funny is 
that in the film, especially, there isn’t really tons of El jargon— 
although I guess it’s a lot in accumulation. 


That's actually another interesting point. It seems like all of 


that didactic information is relayed by either television, radio, 
lapes, or speakers: all voices of “authority.” 


It's always a really hard thing to write without sounding so 
hokey, like putting it into the guise of a normal conversation. 
The closest we get is the scene, which always sounded to me like 
the most traditional scene from this kind of film—even a little 
bit like an adventure movie scene—where the allergist gives her 
all of the injections. “What we're doing now is testing one of the 
blah blah...” And when she reacts, he exclaims, “Nurse! Can 
we have—” It was very conventional, but | sort of liked it 
because it was so corny. 


There's a scene after Peter’: first speech in the chapel at Wren- 
wood, when Carol is coming outside and meets the character 
of Chris for the first time. In the directions, you describe a 
“smooth backtrack” as she and the others have a conversation. 
What happened to that one? 


That was a cut after the Sundance screening, when we shortened 
the film. | was never happy with the way it came out. Because 
the whole place was earthquake-compromised after the 1993 
quake, we couldn't shoot people coming out of that building. 


Did the earthquake occur during production? 


Right smack in the middle of our production schedule. We were 
shooting the entire Wrenwood section through a series of after- 
shocks. I remember the night we were shooting that final group 
scene, Where everyone toasts Carol in the dining hall. We were 
doing the reaction shot of Peter and Claire and all of the other 
actors listening to Carol give her speech. Julianne was feeding 
them her lines off-camera: “We have to be aware of it. . . read- 
ing labels . . . going into—" and all of the sudden we got a 
really serious aftershock. Kate McGregor Stewart, the actress 
who played Claire, just put one hand on the table to steady her- 
self, never changing her expression, and all of the other actors 
somehow managed to keep perfectly in character, When the 
aftershock subsided, Julianne says in this very quiet voice: “— 
buildings.” /laughs] That's the take we used in the film. 
They're in true fake-face mode. 


So how did the damage from the quake affect the shot in 
which Carol meets Chris? 


We had originally planned a long, slow track out from the 
building itself, directly out the front door on this nice ramp. It 
was a beautiful, symmetrical shot, and Alex and | had it all 
planned out, so when things changed at the last minute, we had 
to stay so far away from the characters—they were like little 
peas— it was like Superstar. Aesthetically, it didn’t please me, 
and it had a kind of clunky, expository quality to it: “So, do you 
know your way back from here? It’s just down there . . .” 


Did you direct James LeGros to play Chris in such a goofy way? 


Mostly. Chris was, in some ways, the most challenging character, 
because he’s such a plant, and there's such an expectation and 
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desire for him to close the film happily as some sort of hopeful 
future for Carol. The game plan from the start-—and Julianne 
was so cool about this, so personally invested in it—was that 
there would be no sexual magnetism between Carol and Chris. 
Most actors would say, “Can't there be a little something there, 
just to make people feel better about me as the character?” And 
Julianne was like, “No way.” We offered James the part, and | 
didn’t think he'd take it because, you know, he stars in movies 
all the time. But he did, and he literally put on weight, a little 
belly, for the role, and wore that stupid rugby shirt. He also 
played it up quite effeminately, and I'd never said, “Your charac- 
ter’s gay,” because | thought that would be too easy. 


He was more of a generic dweeb. 


That's what I thought, and that’s exactly how I wanted that 
character to be read, but some people thought he was gay. | saw 
him as a dweeby guy who lives so far away from other people 
that he doesn’t realize he’s being kind of effeminate. He doesn’t 
see himself. Speaking of that cut—the one in which he's intro- 
duced—now the transition really works from the scene in which 
Carol is in the chapel, where you're wondering what she’s mak- 
ing of all of the singing and everything. Instead of going to the 
long shot with all of the conversation, it goes directly to the 
scene of her walking by herself in the dark woods, approaching 
her cabin, where she breaks down and cries, which is so much 
stronger. 


Why was Carol's visit to her mother in Texas cul? 


We shot the scene and it came out beautifully. We had a great 
actress play the mom, who actually bore an uncanny resem- 
blance to Julianne, but when we showed it at that rough-cut 
screening, it was just unanimous: people felt like, you're at 
Wrenwood, and you want to know what's going to happen. I per- 
sonally would've felt like you'd want a break from Wrenwood at 
that point. Also, the logistics of how she got there were disturb- 
ing to people. 

Cutting that scene led to another shifting around of the final 
part of the film. If you just took that scene out, and followed the 
script order, which we did until late in the cutting, it would go 
from the scene after the final chapel scene, when Carol, Greg 
and Rory are walking outside, see Peter's house and hear Nell 
crying, directly into the Carol-moving-into-the-safe-house/ 
goodbye scene. And then, finally, the healing-circle scene. Which 
makes sense, because you don’t know where Greg and Rory are 
during that scene, and in the script, they've already left. But we 
decided to switch those around in the film: the circle scene 
appears before Carol moves into the safe-house and says good- 
bye to Greg and Rory. I think what the circle scene did was take 
the place of the mother scene as a kind of final screw in Carol's 
eventual surrender to the safe-house and Wrenwood, because it 
was this kind of intense, very disturbing scene. You just assume 
Greg and Rory are busying themselves during the day, and Carol 
has to do her workshop things. | think it works well that way. It's 
also very sad when you see Lester walking by, and then Carol, 





marching sadly, safe-house bound. 


After the Sundance screening, | know you added a brief shot 
of Peter's house, in the scene in which Carol and Greg are 
walking back to her cabin. Was that in your rough cut? In 
the script, the house is described as “adobe’-style; in the film, 
it’s quite different. 


Peter’s house on the hill was something that was always there, 
from the first draft. The idea was to point out that the kinds of 
houses that define Carol and Greg's life in L.A. also define suc- 
cess in this world; to imply that the value systems were not so 
adversarial. But of course, given the fact that we were a very low- 
budget movie on a very tight schedule, you take what you can 
get, and the only house we could find in a comparable land- 
scape was this huge, white mausoleum. 

When we showed it at our rough-cut screening, everyone 
broke into hysterics. It was a uniformly noted point in people's 
comments that it was not necessary. You get it: Peter's creepy 
enough. I felt the same way, and so did Jim Lyons. He thought it 
was very neat to have the characters mentioning it without 
showing it; he liked the aesthetic simplicity. But ultimately it 
wasn’t an aesthetic choice, it was about introducing a piece of 
evidence or information about this character that played very 
strongly in a film as subtly balanced as Sa/e is. 


Where did you find the source music for the film? It’s a per- 
fect organic accompaniment. 


Well, the Kenny Loggins/Stevie Nicks song is in the script. When 
Carol’s out on the deck, she sings it as a sort of foreshadowing 
thing. Actually, a close friend of mine once went through “Life- 
spring” —it's sort of a cult, an est-y type thing—and I went to 
his “graduation” ceremony, and it was very strange. It was in 
New York, in this huge hotel ballroom, and all of the people 
who'd gone through the program were arm-in-arm, with their 
eyes closed, in a huge circle. You walked into the middle of the 
circle, and it was dim, and they were playing the Kenny Loggins 
song “Come Celebrate Me Home” really loud, and everyone 
coming in to greet their friend was holding a light-up plastic 
rose—I don’t know why this didn’t get into Sa/e—and as you 
walked in you heard a voice say, “Come in! Find your friend! 
Stand opposite your friend and wait for them to open their eyes 
and see you!” And we found our friend and he looked like a wax 
replica of the person we'd known. 


So the use of pop music in a New Age context struck a chord? 


Yeah, I’m very proud of my selection of music throughout. 
[laughs] Safe is so bravely uncool; almost every element of it. 
That's one thing I can say conceitedly. 


Let’s talk about the ending. Variety called it ambiguous, and 
said it “merely left the viewer hanging.” 


Well, you have to realize that the person who wrote that review 
also called the film “preachy.” Tell me that I'm wrong, tell me if 
I'm misinterpreting this, but the only way you could take the 








film as preachy is if you took the Wrenwood segment seriously. 
If the film were preachy, then it would be on the side of Peter 
Dunning. That says a lot about how he could take the ending 
as inconclusive. 


The final two words in the script are “nothing happens.” 


What I wanted to do with Sa/e was to create a story in which you 
watch your own narrative expectations drive this woman into 
repression. The film is about belonging to groups, and that's 
where identity comes in. In the beginning, she’s part of a 
group—these upper-middle-class suburban women—and she 
has this sort of unexamined sense of who she is. The illness 
forces her to look at that, and all of a sudden realize that the 
group has problems, and she has problems, and the world has 
problems—things aren't working, and that’s why she’s getting 
sick. But identity is there to not be thought about; we feel like we 
know who we are when we're not thinking about who we are. As 
soon as we think about it, and look at it—it slips through our 
fingers. So she wants to get back to that point where it’s not 
thought about anymore, where it’s just a given. So Wrenwood 
with is group becomes a place that offers that safety in ex- 
change for complete adherence to its own set of rules and logic. 

So the film almost pairs these two groups; they both share a 
great resemblance to one another. She moves from one to the 
next with this series of chaotic questions in the middle. And this 
epitome of looking at yourself in the mirror and proclaiming 
your love for yourself, | mean, it’s such an empty way of acting 
out, proving your identity. And it should feel false; nothing does 
happen. Her cysts don't clear up on cue. 

But I always wanted to counter that with some sense of —not 
happiness—but . . . relief. It’s like, this is how movies end. They 
end when the character “finds” herself. But what has she found? 
And what does “finding yourself” ever mean? Most movies never 
give you any indication that endings like this are really not very 
happy, except Douglas Sirk’s. And that’s the best model I can 
think of. It’s a false happy ending; it’s an ending to a situation 
that you've learned enough about to know why it doesn’t 
work—to know it rings untrue—but you're still getting every- 
thing you're “supposed to get” from the end of a movie. 


Theres an interesting organic relationship between the film 
and El, which is anything but clear-cut . . . 


That's what's funny about disease movies, because you can’t 
resolve diseases. Affliction movies ostensibly tell you about an 
illness but eventually shift the emphasis to the personal, and the 
character's job, basically, is to come to some sort of transcen- 
dent understanding of themselves or their world that the disease 
teaches them. But the responsibility is basically on ébem to solve 
these conflicts. They could die at the end, the disease could be 
cured, or not be cured, it could be about telling their children — 
any number of things can happen—but this understanding is 
the one thing that’s consistent from one to the next. So Safe does 
the same thing, it takes up those terms, but with such huge 
obviousness, like: Here we have an Institute of Transcendent 


Resolution that enters the movie at the appropriate time. It's like 
a machine, it lays it on so thick about how this transcendent 
closure should be achieved. It just takes these forms and eXxpec- 
tations and makes them omnipresent, but at the same time. 
chips away at them. You see the cruelty of it, and the personal 
tolls these kinds of resolutions take on people. Claire might have 
said “I love you” in the mirror and got better and better, but you 
see Carol through all of Wrenwood getting worse and worse, and 
ending up in this tomb, this mausoleum, this pre-made grave 
that someone just died in. It’s sort of a death, in a way. A lot of 
people say the movie is very clear at the end: she dies, whether 
it's a physical death or not. 

(The interview with Todd Haynes was conducted by Tod Lippy 
at Scenario’s offices in New York City.) 


Christopher McQuarrie 

Continued from page 53 

It was just very intuitive. Like | said, | never went to film school 
so I never learned how to sell a script, and I think that’s one of 
the strengths of this screenplay. A scene would go on for a while 
and I'd think, “I've said everything | want to say and now it’s 
boring, get out of it.” | wanted to avoid the “Saturday Night Live” 
syndrome, where you have a concept—a funny joke—that takes 
30 seconds to execute. If you make a four-minute sketch out of 
it, it's not funny anymore. When a scene started to get boring, | 
would back up two lines and cut out of it. And you've always got 
the interrogation, which is the skeleton of the whole thing, with 
two characters, neither of whom is an idiot, creating constant 
conflict. When it becomes a little too saturated or a little too 
boring or a little too where-the-hell-is-this-conflict-goin g? you 
cut back to the story on these five cool guys who are also each 
involved in a different sort of conflict. And then you bring in the 
lawyer and you're just slowly unlayering things so that in every 
scene, whenever we go back the suspects, we're off in another 
direction. Those are the kinds of movies that I like. 


Speaking of movies you like, you mentioned The Taking of 
Pelham 123, the 1974 film about the hijacking of a subway 
frain, as being an influence. 


That movie was very successful, but nobody’s ever heard of it, If 
you're just laying around the house on Sunday afternoons, you 
know if you turn on the TV it will be the featured movie. 


Did you draw anything from the hijacker character played 
by Robert Shaw for Verbal/Keyser? They are both amoral 
characters with very strong wills. 1 think of the last scene, in 
particular, where Shaw's character, rather than facing trial, 
calmly places his foot on the third rail. electrocuting himself. 


Yeah. The concept of death not being a concern to these charac- 
ters. These are guys who understand fully that they'll get 
knocked off. It’s the way they get knocked off that they won't 
accept. Pelham, to me, is the original Die Hard. What | love is 
that the movie focuses on a very smart cop and a very smart 
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criminal: who's going to win? You want them both to win. 
There's a part of us that wants to see the bad guy get away, that 
wants to see this guy outsmart authority, and beat the system. 
That to me is when a movie is really good: when no one is an 
idiot. Early on in the development of the Staspects script some- 
one asked me why Kujan was chasing this guy Keaton. What 
does he care? Did Keaton kill his partner? No, he’s just passion- 
ate about his job. You don’t have to be Vincent van Gogh to be 
passionate about what you do. That's a big element in films 
nowadays: Arnold Schwarzenegger can’t just be doing the right 
thing, they had to kill his partner or kidnap his daughter. So 
many movies use revenge as motivation for characters. But | 
think that, unless your analyzing the mind-set itself, it's a bad 
motivation. | think it’s much more fascinating when a guy like 
Keyser is saying, “My ass is in a sling. Here's a guy that can 
finger me. | gotta get rid of this guy. But 'm determined to do it 
without coming out, without stepping into the open.” There is 
an element of calculation. But still, some things are beyond his 
control—the sketch, for example. | didn’t want to go so far as to 
make him superhuman. | had to be careful. 


Let's talk about this film's relationship to these other crime 
films. While fitting very comfortably into the genre, it also 
tends to amplify some of its standard elements. For instance, 
the whole male-bonding thing is really pushed to the limits 
here, resulting in some very homoerotic moments— 


it’s very homoerotic in the script. 


Was this something you were deliberately trying to push the 
envelope on? 


| have a lot of gay friends and so there's a lot of gay humor 
floating around; there’s always just a lot of that sort of imagery 
going on in our conversations. A lot of it was subconscious. One 
of the few things from the script that didn’t make it into the film 
was part of the scene that takes place after they've hit New York's 
Finest Taxi Service. As it’s written, they're all drinking beers. 
McManus says, “My boy with the plan!” to Verbal, and they all 
start pouring their beers on him. The white foam from the beer 
is pouring all over Verbal—they’re just foaming all over him— 
as he’s being accepted by these men. 

Anyway, a lot of this stuff became apparent afterwards. Hock- 
ney, for instance, is one of the more homoerotic characters in 
the story. When we were redubbing Verbal’s voiceover introduc- 
ing his character —“‘Todd Hockney, without a doubt the one guy 
who didn’t give a fuck about anybody”—we thought about hav- 
ing Kevin Spacey say instead, “Todd Hockney, without a doubt a 
closet homosexual,” because, when you watch the film through 
that prism, he’s such a flamer. Everything is just “cocksucker, 
cocksucker.” The thing about “I'll fuck your father in the show- 
er.” “I live in Queens.” It just went on and on and on. 


Another common trait of this type of film is the frequency of 


scatological references. But again, bere it’s almost a litany. 


Well, you know, a lot of the dialogue comes from the guys | 


worked with as a security guard. One in particular really had a 
knack for these little colloquialisms; he always had an interest- 
ing slang term for everything. | wanted to put them all in there. 
Bryan really toned a lot of the language down in the film be- 
cause it got out of hand. The script | wrote immediately after 
this one had, I think, two profanities in the whole script, and 
very little killing, It’s the world I'm writing about—just because 
the characters speak a certain way doesn’t mean that I do. These 
are guys who are just a bunch of disgusting, seedy people who 
talk in a disgusting, seedy way. In the next script we're working 
on. the characters are aristocrats, and they don’t talk that way. 

it seemed that if one character talks that way, he becomes the 
foul-mouthed comic-relief guy. If they all talk that way, it’s dif- 
ferent. These characters have to bond somewhere, and although 
they're all very different, with different conflicts, at their core, 
they're all the same: they're just guys. And when guys get togeth- 
er, whether it’s to pull off a heist or just to play a game of poker, 
it always gets ugly, and it always comes down to the guy's sexu- 
ality. And it always comes down to that one orifice. 


Let's talk about your writing style. 1 was intrigued by the fact 
that, in your directions, you introduced characters in a very 
terse manner, similar to something you would read on a 
police blotter: name, age. brief physical description. Was that 
conscious, or do you always write scripts that way? 


To me, it’s always important to keep it simple. | have a great 
deal of difficulty keeping track of characters and locations. My 
thing is to concentrate on the name, make the name interesting, 
and give an age if it comes in handy. In terms of giving a 
description, unless it’s a character like Verbal, where the descrip- 
tion is extraordinarily important, don’t even bother with it. Also, 
I really don’t believe in taking a moment out to speak to the 
reader, I've read scripts where the paragraph stops to describe a 
woman and at the end it’s like, “In a word, “va-va-va-voom.” If 
it's a serious scene, you've ruined that scene. You've suddenly 
moved away from the narrative and taken a very bad opportuni- 
ty to make a very bad joke. It's very arduous reading a script: it's 
stale, it’s boring, it’s dull. The best scripts in the world clunk 
along, My desire is to make those paragraphs a little more inter- 
esting to read, especially when studio readers have to read them. 


I! know you have an extremely close working relationship 
with Bryan Singer. On Public Access, he shared a screenwrit- 
ing credit with you. To what extent was he involt ‘ed here? 


It was always a thing that was written for Bryan to direct. Basi- 
cally, the way we work is, an idea will come up, whether it’s my 
idea or Bryan’s idea, and I'll just go off and write it out. We 
always start with an ending, so we always know where the story 
is going, knowing, however, never to stay married to it. I've 
stayed married to endings before and it’s been disastrous. You've 
got to let the story take its own course. So | will go off and write, 
then I'll bring it back to Bryan and he'll read it and say, 
“Change this, like this” —he'll put his taste into it. Then I'll go 
back and I'll write it again. As I’m writing, I'll come up with 

















changes and I'll run those changes past Bryan. The best way | 
can describe our writing relationship is, he’s directing the film 
from the moment it hits the drawing board. We also have our 
core group of people whose opinions we trust: there's Ken Kokin 
[co-producer of Suspects], and John Ottman, the editor and 
composer. Bryan and I always say that the film is written three 
limes—once on paper, once on film and once on the flatbed. 
John, however blasphemous this sounds, has a better sense of 
comprehension than any of us. He's the only guy who can get 
away with telling me what I’m thinking. So anyway, we have 
these friends we turn to for input, but it always comes back to 
Bryan and me sitting down to hash it out. 


The version of the script we've publishing here was your final 
draft. Is it what you sent out to potential financers? 


Yeah, we sent this version to everybody. The first people we went 
to were the financers of Public Access. They were Japanese, and 
were very into that film, and very hands-off during production. 
So we brought them this script, which was much less difficult, 
and they didn’t want anything to do with it. To this day, I don’t 
know what it was. Actually, a lot of people didn’t know what to 
do with it. They would get the script and then dawdle for the 
longest time. Their instinct was to say no, I think. After the film 
had been made, a woman in development at 20th-Century Fox 
asked me why | hadn't brought them the script. And I said, 
“Well, there's no hero or villain until the last page. There's no 
sex, and the woman dies. The hero dies. The villain gets away 
and there's very little action and a lot of talking. And it's com- 
pletely black.” And she said, “All right, from a development 
standpoint | can see how we never would have bought it.” 

So anyway, there was a producer, Robert Jones, who saw Pub- 
lic Access at Sundance, and he approached Ken, who walked 
him through to Bryan. I was in the process of writing the script, 
and Bryan told him the title and he was very interested. When he 
saw the script, he loved it, and he pushed to get everything done. 
Ultimately what happened was that Polygram and Spelling Inter- 
national agreed to pick up the tab for the film. And the budget of 
three million that we'd shot for came in at about seven. Bryan 
actually brought it in almost a million under budget. 


And that’s when you started casting? 


Yeah. That was the hardest part of the film, the big nightmare. 
Spacey was the first person to read the script, and he committed 
almost immediately and was very patient through this whole 
process of getting the film financed. | think the script was done 
in August or September of "93, and the film wasn’t up and going 
until June of "94. We didn’t close a deal until December of "93. 
Spacey was very patient—it’s my understanding that he turned 
down a lot of work. All the actors were called upon to be extraor- 
dinarily patient, to the point where they all committed with no 
guarantee of money. They all showed a great deal of faith and a 
great deal of loyalty. A lot of them worked for very little money. 
One actor worked for less money than a grip, I think. 

Anyway, the casting became an issue because we were now 


financed directly by distributors, so we were dealing with that 
kind of mentality: these actors have domestic value, these actors 
have foreign value, we want one of these. They were giving us 
lists of names—“If you can, get at least one actor off this list.” | 
mean, we were making offers to Tommy Lee Jones on the week- 
end he won his Oscar. And all this time we had this group of 
actors already assembled who believed in what we were doing. It 
became a matter of knocking heads for a very long time. 


So you were very involved in casting. 


Yeah. Naturally, Bryan made the final decisions, but when it 
came to casting certain roles, he didn't know names. So what | 
did was more or less weed out the people we didn’t want, and 
come up with other people he wasn’t familiar with. Francine 
Maisler, the casting director, and I worked very closely together. 
She was fantastic, the greatest. We were right in line with the 
exception of, I think, two characters—she didn’t agree with one 
of mine and I didn’t agree with one of hers. We both got our 
way. She got the actor she wanted, | got the actor | wanted. They 
know who they are. Once we began casting, we quickly came up 
with the actors that would be perfect. Chazz Palminteri, for 
instance, we went to first, and he didn’t think he'd be able to do 
it. He had too many conflicts and too many things going on. 
Kujan became an incredibly difficult part to cast. Then Chazz’s 
schedule opened up for two weeks and he was in. 


Were you on the set at all during production? 


Bryan and I have an agreement: At 7 aM. on the first day of 
shooting, it’s not my script anymore. | trust Bryan; I wouldn't 
know how to direct a film. Of course, there were days when | 
came to the set and saw things going on, like that scene in the 
garage where Hockney and McManus sort of flirt around with 
each other, and | thought it was a lot of posturing, a lot of bull- 
shit. | didn’t say anything, I just left. And then I saw the scene 
cut together, and | was like, “Oh. Okay.” 


Let's talk a bit about some of the differences between this 
Jinal draft of yours and the finished film. In the screenplay, 
the first time we're introduced to Verbal, it’s in the form of a 
voiceover. In the film, he’s shown delivering the same dia- 
logue on the stand, under a very hot, white light. 


We went back and forth on that. What that did was help to 
bridge another scene that’s missing in the film: his deposition, 
when the two lawyers are arguing over his sentence off-screen 
and he’s reacting to them. It gives us a sense that he’s /old this 
story to someone. His statement is floating around Rabin’s 
office; everyone's talking about it. What statement? Where did 
he make this? And with one succinct image, you reference it. 


Why was that other scene, where he's basically reacting to the 
fwo lawyers off-screen, cut? Too much information? 


The script timed too long. It ran, | think, 2:12. My thing was, 
just make them talk faster. Turn it into Mamet (no aspersions 
on David Mamet, I think he’s a god). After I finished the script, 
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| was really exhausted—we had gone through a lot of rewrites 
and preparation—so | took a vacation. | was in a hotel in New 
Jersey and Bryan called and said, “We've got to cut it.” And I 
thought the script was tight, as tight as we were ever going to 
make it. I’ve since learned that it can always be tighter. What 
ended up happening was that we had to cut out the part of Cap- 
tain Leo. This was probably the saddest moment for me, because 
we were going to cast an actor friend of mine as Rabin, and Dan 
Hedaya was going to play Captain Leo. But because a lot of the 
cuts had to happen in the beginning, I ended up amalgamating 
the two characters. Instead of having those whole scenes where 
Kujan’s talking with Leo, sort of explaining and carefully setting 
up the film, it ended up being one page of Kujan and Rabin 
running down the hallway into the office to meet Verbal. While 
it seems like a scary thing to cut out an entire character, it ulti- 
mately served the film, because it established, without ever hav- 
ing to show a ticking clock or anything, that these people didn’t 
have a lot of time. There was no leisure time, no sitting around 
the office, no witty banter with the Captain. 


Also, Leo serves a pretty traditional role in this version: he's 
always presenting these obstacles Kujan ts going to have to 
get over to get to the next stage of the interrogation. 


He’s the bullshit angry police guy. He was very standard. Leo, to 
me, represented the line between the authority that was protect- 
ing Verbal and the cops who were trying to do their job. I tried to 
make him smart enough so that he didn’t seem like a foil, but 
there were smarter characters still. In a way, I’m glad the char- 
acter was cut; he was the most clichéd part of the script. 


What about the establishing scene at the restaurant with Edie 
Finneran and Dean Keaton? You get a real sense from that 
about their relationship and its relationship to his past. 


It’s all explained on the steps outside the police station. It's all 
there, who she is, what's she’s doing, what she’s done for him, 
how much she loves him. And that there is a duality to Keaton. 
When that scene in the restaurant stays in, Keaton becomes a 
contradictory character rather than a dual character. He 
becomes a character who's like, “Ah, I love you,” and then in 
the next scene somebody punches him in the face and he’s sud- 
denly looking at these five suspects and thinking about chang- 
ing his life again. While | totally believe that everything that 
happened to Keaton that night was enough for him to say, 
“Enough of this shit,” I also felt that there needed to be more— 
in this case, less. There had to be a great duality to his character. 


There's a great line in the screenplay that wasn't in the film, 
where he says, “I swore I'd live above myself.” 


That is a line I miss, but I think in the way the scene works, it 
wasn’t the best solution. That is really one of my favorite 
moments in the film, certainly one of my favorite Gabriel Byrne 
moments. Keaton is so frustrated that this is happening again, 
and Gabriel's tone of voice says all of that when he says, “No 
killing?,” and Verbal says, “Not if we do it my way.” It's a better 


line to end it on. I do love that original line, though. It’s actual- 
ly something I said drunk at a bar one evening, so it has great 
personal meaning, but it doesn’t serve the scene, it kills the end 
of it. It’s the same old thing: You go to the punch line, back up 
two lines, and cut it there. 


The lineup scene, the back-to-back interrogation scenes, and — 
the cell-block scene all have modified dialogue, and I got the 
sense this had to do with the actors’ personalities. 


That was Bryan’s instinct. Fenster switches a bunch of lines 
with McManus. Before we'd cast, McManus was the angry, hot- 
headed hotshot: again, much more of a standard character. 
When Steven Baldwin came into the picture, McManus became 
much cooler, just more of a steely guy. Also, Fenster was a radi- 
cally different character in the script. Here, he’s older than 
McManus, and I wanted that quirky dynamic: the young guy 
protecting the older one. Like a weird father-son twist to their 
relationship. When Benicio del Toro took the part—a perfor- 
mance he fashioned from basically nothing—things changed. 
So Bryan took the scene in the jail cell and fudged it around— 
cutting into it about a page later—so that the first line that 
McManus says in the scene is, “I heard you were dead.” One, it's 
a heavy line that immediately focuses you on McManus. And it 
also drives that line home. It really makes us aware. It sets up 
the big red herring in the story, which is that Keaton was suppos- 
edly dead and now is alive again. A lot of the changes like that 
had to do with the casting. 


In the film, there are a couple shots of planes landing to con- 
nect scenes taking place in different locations. One occurs 
when Kujan arrives in L.A., and the other takes place when 
the five suspects go to L.A. to meet Redfoot. Neither of these 
was in the script; were they a function of trying to lessen the 
amount of expository information? 





Partly, but we also were having a lot of problems with people 
being confused by where the hell these guys were. The audience 
is so busy digesting big chunks of information that it tends to 
miss a lot of the little things. We had a group of people come in 
and watch an early cut of the film. And in that scene before they 
go to L.A., McManus says he’s going to go to Los Angeles and see 
Redfoot. Then Keaton says something about L.A. being a good 
place to lay low for a while. Then Verbal’s voiceover is something 
about McManus’s fence in L.A. being called Redfoot. And people 
were like, “Wait. Where are they now?” You say it three times in 
about a minute and people don’t get it because there’s so much 
going on. So we changed the voiceover a little bit and added the 
shot of the plane. We wanted to avoid title cards at all costs. 


That relates to another question I had, actually. In the script, 
your slug lines always indicate whether the scene is taking 
place in the present or the past. Were you confident that the 
temporal differences would be obvious enough in the film to 
avoid having to use dates in most cases? 


We ourselves had a hard time keeping track of what exactly the 








time frame was, over how many days the story had taken place, 
how time jumps around and gets so mixed up. We wanted audi- 
ences to know that this was happening present-tense, and that 
the film opens with what had just happened the day before. So 
the three places we used cards were at the beginning: “San 
Pedro, last night,” before the first scene in New York: “New York, 
six weeks ago,” and when the film cuts to Giancarlo Esposito at 
the docks: “San Pedro, present day.” | mean, there was no dis- 
tinct landmark in San Pedro to let people know where we were: 
there was no “San Pedro archway” or anything in the back- 
ground, and for things like that we really had to make it clear. 
Again, when you're reading, you can go back and double-check 
everything. When you're watching a film, it’s different. If you 
forgot where you were, you'd forget when it was happening, and 
if you forgot when a particular scene was happening, the movie 
would just be a mess and the payoff wouldn't work. We wanted 
to take people along for the ride. 


The film really takes risks regarding Verbal’s double identity 
when, in one of those early interrogation scenes, Verbal, 
Jumbling, actually tries to light a cigarette. That definitely 
wasn't in the script. 


That was added on set. Bryan really, really flirted with danger on 
a few things. He's very mischievous that way. The thing with the 
lighter was saying, on the one hand, that it couldn’t have been 
him lighting the cigarette on the deck of the boat, but on the 
other hand, it was making such a show out of the cigarette that 
I was afraid the audience was going to get the clue. There's 
another scene in the film where Verbal is sort of turned away 
from Kujan, and he smiles. He literally cracks a smile and lets 
on that he knows something. When | saw it the first time, I was 
like, “What is this?!” Every time I watch the film, I'm convinced 
the audience has just gotten it. | can feel them all around me, 
getting it. Bryan does a few of those in the movie. 


The directions for Verbal in the script tend to put you off 
track more than the film. There is one scene in which he 
finally mentions Kobayashi, and in the script, you have him 
“blurting” the name, then “looking around wildly.” In the 
film, he delivers the line with a look of absolute premedita- 
tion, being almost flirtatious about it. 


Well, again, as the character changed and developed, and Kevin 
Spacey came in and began to give him life, he became smarter, 
and it doesn’t serve the film, as a film, that Verbal is dumb. In 
the script, Verbal’s presented as a dummy. I didn’t want the read- 
er to suspect for a second that Verbal knew anything. In the film 
he’s got something going on, and it’s okay that the audience 
knows that; it makes him more fascinating. In fact, you're so 
busy trying to figure out what it is he knows you don’t stop to 
think about who he is. It was a very good instinct on Bryan's and 
on Kevin's part. 


There is an extended scene in the script in which Verbal 
comes to pitch the Taxi Service scam to Keaton and has words 
with Edie. She also makes a statement about how hard she’s 


worked to give Dean Keaton a second chance. 


In that scene in the film, Gabriel Byrne eradicates the need for 
all of that with a turn of his head. As he’s sitting down on the 
steps talking to Verbal, he looks off into the apartment some- 
where and you know, immediately, what he’s looking at. That's 
all you need, just a glance at his other life. We liked the idea that 
Edie was, as the story developed, less of a character and more of 
a representation of Keaton’s other life. In the film, there's always 
glass, or some other barrier, between them. He's up on that little 
walkway looking down on her, or she’s on the other side of the 
glass wall with Kobayashi. Edie represents the life that’s been 
taken away from him. It became less and less necessary to estab- 
lish Edie as this character he loved. In robbing the audience of 
that emotion, we build on Keaton’s duality. 


As far as | can tell, there's only one significant incidence of 
scenes being shifted. During the scene in which Kujan 

describes Keaton’s supposed death to Verbal in the script, 

theres a quick cutaway to Leo and Rabin listening in on the 
wiretap. The scene then resumes. In the film, the cutaway is 
replaced by a much longer hospital sequence—which occurs 
later in the script—before going back to the end of the scene. 

Was that just an editing choice? 


That was a very long scene that needed to be broken up, and 
that was a great way to do it. Chazz's monologue just goes on 
and on and on; poor Chazz is given just about every word of 
exposition in this script. It just became a thing where there was 
so much talk in that little room, we had to get out for a while. 


The central scene of Size killing his family: was that some- 
thing that you bad always envisioned as being slightly out of 
focus, slightly distorted, as it is in the film? Your directions 
don t indicate it being treated any differently. 


Well, for one, I didn’t want to draw attention to the fact that ! 
was necessarily trying to hide his identity, and two, I said to 
Bryan, “This is your problem. Shoot it however you want to.” | 
give all the credit to Bryan in that respect. | wrote it as plainly 
and simply as | could, knowing that when it came time to shoot 
the film you would have to show a brutal, violent scene, bring- 
ing all that violence and potency to it without ever showing the 
character it’s happening to. | never knew how Bryan was going 
to do it, and I don’t envy him for having to figure out how. 


In that last scene on the boat, one of the major “characters,” 
in your script, is the crane which ends up crippling Keaton. 
What happened to it in the film? Was it a logistical problem? 


The entire sequence was written with a pier I had pictured in my 
head. On location, it became very different. It was a logistical 
nightmare to have that crane and the explosions and everything 
else we had going on. Also, we all agreed that it was a big tele- 
graph to where the scene was going. 


What about the final line in the film? It’s a repeat of an ear- 
lier comment of Verbal’: “And just like that, he’s gone.” 
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That was all editing. I think it’s fantastic. When we wrote the 
script, | hadn't been thinking of the “round up the usual sus- 
pects” line from Casablanca, but as the film started to come 
together, Casablanca began to be more of an influence. Also, 
Dr. Lecter was always being mentioned as a character similar to 
Keyser Size. The endings of both 7he Silence of the Lambs and 
Casablanca witilized a crane shot with the people walking away. 
Intentional or not, I always saw it in my mind that way: Kujan 
standing in the middle of the street, lost in a mob of people, as 
the car is driving away behind him. And after having used the 
voice montage in those last few minutes, you had to end on the 
most powerful line. When I saw it, | was blown away. 


Your script seems a lot more raw than the film. Here's one 
passage from your directions in that final scene on the ship: 
“({McManus] screams like a lunatic, shooting everything in 
his path, killing some men with his bare hands, shooting oth- 
ers, stabbing others still with a knife he has brought along.” 


When I wrote the script, | was really figuring on a budget of 
three million dollars, assuming that Kevin Spacey would be the 
one guy we could get and that the rest of the cast would be made 
up of our friends. I saw it as being a bit brutal and a bit raw and 
exploitative. I was given free rein to do whatever I wanted and to 
have fun with it. Frankly, it’s not what I prefer to see in a movie, 
although there are times when it’s done right, when it’s fun. It 
was to make the read interesting, to just suck you into it. | 
couldn't say, “This shot will be really cool.” We didn’t have the 
visuals there so I had to describe action and the only thing 
going on at that point was the violence. 


How do you feel about the finished film? 


Bryan and | always joke that the only way we would ever really 
know whether this film is any good or not would be to have our 
minds erased, then go in and sit down and see if it held up to 
our scrutiny. | don’t know if the movie would get me. I don’t 
know if | would fall for it or not. 

(The interview with Christopher McQuarrie was conducted by 
Tod Lippy in Los Angeles.) 
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talk-radio dialogue or the “Turtle crossing the road” scene and 
he'd say, “Well, | don’t know if this will work or not. Shoot it and 
cut it out if it doesn’t.” He knew that I was going to direct it, so 
there was this inherent sense of playfulness in it all. 


Was the script finished by the time you finished school? 


Heavy —the film itself—was actually my thesis. I could have 
made Victor my thesis, or the screenplay to Heavy, but I didn’t 
because I really wanted to stay a part of the film community at 
Columbia. So even though I'd completed my credits, I went off 
and shot Heavy without having formally graduated. 

Heavy solidified in the year or so after that class with Milos. 
That's when I teamed up with Richard Miller, who produced it. 


It never changed too much, although I was always messing with 
it. It’s a lesson in how the first burst of energy needs to be 
respected. | tend to think that you can really mitigate something 
into the ground, worrying too much. You can gain tremendous 
amounts from reworking a script over and over, but essentially 
you are blunting what you originally did. Over and over | find 
that you end up going right back to where you started, taking 
some of the fruits of your reworking and plugging them back 
into the original draft. No matter how much logistical thinking 
you do later about ways a script could be better, there’s primal 
energy in a first draft. You really need to respect it. 


Once you had the script together, how did you go about get- 
ling the film financed and made? 


For financing, it was literally just Richard Miller and I, going 
around and collecting fifty or a hundred grand at a time from 
people we knew, or anyone with some kind of sympathy toward 
us or the project. The idea was that we were going to make a 
very low-budget movie, for around $300,000. When we got near 
that amount, we started going out to cast. Shelley Winters and 
Liv Tyler ended up coming on the project at about the same 
time. We got a casting director, Todd Thaler, who liked the script 
and suggested Liv for the part of Callie. At the same time, we sent 
a script directly to Shelley, at the suggestion of her agent, who 
was like, “Oh, another low-budget movie. Just send it to Shelley. 
If she wants to get involved in another one of these nightmare 
projects, fine.” Shelley got it on Friday and called me on Mon- 
day to tell me how much she liked the script. Liv and her mom 
both really liked the script, and suddenly it was just kind of hap- 
pening and the money started to come a little easier. 


What year was this? 


This was the Fall/Winter of 93. I wanted to shoot in 35mm. And 
| wanted a seven-week schedule, which is rather long for an 
independent film. But | knew that this kind of silent, wordless 
thing is extremely time-consuming—it requires more set-ups. 
You can’t knock out a page in a two-shot. Also, I’m not a big fan 
of rehearsing outside the spaces in which the movie will actually 
take place. Given that we weren't able to trundle all of the actors 
to upstate New York and put them in the tavern to rehearse, | 
wanted time to do it in the moment, because when you're mak- 
ing a movie that's all about gestures and props imbued with so 
much meaning, it becomes a false rehearsal to bring actors into 
an empty room with masking tape on the floor and ask them to 
play the scene. It also puts me at a disadvantage, because so 
much of the architecture of the space—the food slot, the bar, 
the kitchen implements, for instance—is going to affect the 
staging. To pretend those things don’t matter is to acknowledge 
the way a lot of modern movies are made: you just pop a 50mm 
lens on and pan and tilt and dolly wherever the actors move as 
they chatter away. 


Was this the actual tavern from your hometown you were 
referring lo earlier? 


No, that one wouldn't have worked. It had changed since the old 











days. Pete and Dolly's Tavern was tough to find—the script 
made so many specific demands on it that it was really hard to 
find. It had to physically conform to the script, because we didn’t 
have the money to be knocking down walls. When we finally 
found that tavern, the one in the film, I could just see these 
scenes getting played out in it—with only a few small 
modifications. The house where Victor and his mom lived didn’t 
so much have to look a certain way—I didn’t care whether it 
was an old house or a ‘50s house—but | was concerned with 
where the doors were, where the hallway was, where the kitchen 
would be—the way these spaces played. | finally decided on this 
house that had a cupboard that opened on both sides—it was 
like the food slot in the tavern. To me, the movie was endlessly 
about looking through something at something. 


Thats very clear in your camera directions. 


| have a personal little mantra I'm always repeating to myself: 
variety is not the spice of life. There is a beauty to ritual. When 
you're making a movie about someone who moves a small dis- 
tance, who doesn’t talk much about how he’s feeling, one of the 
ways to extrapolate what's going on with him is to watch him 
doing the same thing many times over. Of course, each time he's 
doing it, he’s doing it differently, because he’s changing. 

Anyway, it’s the same with limiting the number of locations. 
Often, plays are written and imbued with a real claustropho- 
bia—it is all jammed into this one room—and that's great for 
a movie, too. If you made an Uncle Vanya where suddenly 
everyone's wandering all over the fucking place, you've 
destroyed part of its power. In Heavy, Dolly sits in this armchair 
in the kitchen and then—later—she’s dead. Then, Callie is sit- 
ting in the same chair, weeping, and then—later yet—Leo 
comes in and sits there and eats cheese. Because that chair is so 
leaned upon throughout the movie, it gains a certain power that 
wouldn't exist if you were always trying to keep things moving to 
different places for variety’s sake. These little micro-discoveries 
and micro-struggles with spaces, doorways or chairs are really 
very fruitful. I learned this from the films of Ozu, who really 
wasn't afraid to keep playing with permutations of the same 
space. He'd take you through elaborate transitions from one 
space to another, but wouldn't necessarily try to break the movie 
out into new spaces all the time. 





The traces the characters leave on spaces, as well as objects, 
play a significant role. For instance, the toothmarks on 
Dolly s toast. or the shots of a door swinging in a frame afler 


someone has walked through it. Then there are the scenes of 


them driving to the overlook near the airport, where. instead 
of viewing a car driving into the frame and parking, you 
simply see car lights briefly hitting a “No trespassing” sign. 


Sometimes those short cuts seem simply like short cuts—lazi- 
ness—if you don’t reinvest in them, ritualize them. But there is 
a level where, if you confidently repeat the same gestures, the 
same cinematic contractions, people begin to understand that 
there's some system of logic at work in the film. Besides, you 


can't, in movies, always have people arriving and leaving; you 
need to find ways in and out faster, 


One other question regarding casting: How did you come to 
cast Pruitt Taylor Vince as the lead? | know. for instance, that 
another actor played essentially the same character in Victor. 


| needed someone, especially after Liv and Debbie Harry 
[Delores] were on board, who was going to be a real anchor for 
the film, someone who had real experience and who could deliv- 
er. Pruitt is a real actor's actor, he can get there /as/. I generally 
never shot more than one or two takes of what he was doing; he 
just did it. In some sense, he couldn't do it again. He was like an 
athlete. That kind of leadership was really important in the 
sense that a number of other roles were being played by people 
who didn’t have a ton of acting experience. Debbie had been in 
a bunch of movies but not, | would say, deeply human, emo- 
tional films; she'd played campier roles, or more monstrous, 
hyperbolic roles. Both Debbie and Liv called in after they got a 
chance to rehearse a scene with Pruitt and said they loved him. 
The fact that both of them really found so much soul in him 
meant that they were going to have a much easier time with 
what would be a very difficult thing for them to play, which was 
finding so much positive value in this despondent, passive char- 
acter. One of the things I'm always learning making movies is 
that what we—as an audience—think of a character is very 
often based on what the other actors think of that person. The 
more credibly Liv and Debbie could play their affection for Vic- 
tor, the more we'd understand there was nothing psychotic or 
scary about him—that he really was a beautiful person. 

| personally love the way the movie has a lot of the iconogra- 
phy of Psycho at the beginning. We're constantly fed this endless 
diet of psychopath-loves-girl-and-kills-her movies, so people 
tend to get really nervous in the first act about whether this very 
dark figure in a film called Heavy who's falling in love with this 
beautiful girl is going to end up raping and murdering her. And 
then, this person you feared so much in the beginning of the 
movie, you become very close to by the middle and love and 
admire by the end. 

! love it that this fear of Victor exists in the beginning; in a 
sense, it’s very much that invisibility thing. We don’t look at peo- 
ple like that, we avert our eyes. Part of the reason we do so is that 
we're scared of them, that they're too needy, that they may be 
kind of sick, so we don’t want to get engaged. Liv more than any- 
one was the kind of person I could see engaging and trusting 
someone like this. She’s a very tender and trusting person. 


Lets discuss some of the differences between the script and the 
film. The first and last image in the filn—the plane in the 
sky—also serves as a kind of connective tissue between 
scenes in your screenplay. Why didn't you keep many of 
those plane references in the final film? 


| realized when I was shooting the movie that I couldn't always 
be interrupting scenes with people looking up as a plane flew 
over; | was killing the scenes. It got kind of /awx-Bergman, real- 
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ly goofy. I was always conscious of where we could stick a plane, 
but I was also conscious of the fact that if they've lived under an 
airport all of their lives, they aren't going to look up every time a 
plane flies overhead. 


There is a scene early on in the script where Dolly introduces 
Callie to Delores and asks her to “show ber the ropes.” 


We shot it and it didn’t make the movie. I sensed that I was over- 
playing the Delores/Callie rivalry. The movie has a tremendously 
long first act. You realize that Victor's going to love this girl, and 
that this girl's got a little bit of trouble in her romantic life, and 
that Dolly is not in great health, and that Delores resents her— 
all these things are very clear very quickly. A lot of what I was 
trying to set up in that first act isn’t merely dramatic context, 
but these rituals, which I'll return to later. I want to see him 
making breakfast and going to the store even though there 
might not be that much going on in the scene. These are all the 
things he does in a day. Each one of these places he stops at are 
going to all become imbued with more meaning later. The thing 
that really spins the movie in a new direction is when Dolly gets 
sick, and that doesn’t happen until we're already 50 minutes 
into the film. Regarding several of these earlier scenes that got 
cut, | realized that I was hitting the same beat over and over 
again—even though there were colors and information in these 
scenes that we hadn’t gotten, the first section of the film was 
simply taking too long. 


How about the scene in which Leo is drunk and Dolly and 
Victor take him back to their house? That's significantly pared 
down in the film. 


We shot the whole thing, The Leo monologue about masturba- 
tion, all of that was shot. As I said, I realized in the cutting room 
how long I was taking to get to the point where Dolly's lying on 
the floor unconscious. I had to become somewhat severe with 
myself in the cutting room. The monologue about jerking off 
was brilliantly performed by Joe Grifasi, but the film needed to 
move on somehow. In the first cut, that scene was seven minutes 
long. It was so invested with time that it also became invested 
with tremendous plot importance that it couldn't sustain. Mono- 
logues can be very deceptive. 


There's a scene in the convenience store parking lot, where 
Victor becomes trapped in bis car, which is very slapstick and 
reminiscent of silent films, or even the work of someone like 
Jacques Tati. The same thing happens in the hospital when he 
sits in the narrow chair and stands up and the chair is stuck 
fo his rear end— 


And neither is in the film! That shot of him getting stuck in the 
car was the first thing we did. But the movie has such a natural- 
istic tone to it that these physically comedic moments, which 
would have worked in a silent film, didn’t work here. In Tati, no 
one talks! You can get away with these scenes built on nothing 
but the mechanisms of life—people getting trapped by cars, 
contraptions, whatever—but the second people start speaking, 


the ability to do those kinds of scenes is greatly reduced. 


What about the scene in which Callie, Jeff and their friends 
are hanging out along the bridge as Victor passes by? In the 
film, we just see it shot through the car window, but in the 
screenplay, there are several pages describing Callie being 
scared by Jeff on the railing. 


You're always trying to give every scene as many conflicts as you 
possibly can. But you can overdo it. Sometimes it's just fine to 
have things be incongruous. It occurred to me in production 
that the whole railing thing was going to create as many ques- 
tions as it would answers. The fact that in the film they're shown 
kissing on the edge of the bridge, that’s enough. In writing that 
scene, I was trying to overtly justify Victor's fantasy about rescu- 
ing her. In the film, the fact that he just sees her there is energiz- 
ing; the audience has to work to figure out what happened. | 
knew that Victor had to have this lyrical connection to Callie. 
The more I overcomplicated what Callie was doing on the 
bridge, the more the lyricism of him just watching her was 
going to get overwhelmed. 


Why did you shift the garage scene, where Jeff and Callie 
have sex, so far forward in the film? 


It happened in the cutting room. It was partly a rhythm thing. 
We had gone away with Callie the first night and found her 
alone with her boyfriend singing, so as we were cutting the film, 
it seemed strange when much later I finally plunged into anoth- 
er scene of them being alone. So I moved the scene up. Secondly, 
in the screenplay that scene is much closer to her having the 
pregnancy test in her bag. It seemed much more realistic that 
these be disparate. And also, that scene added energy to the early 
part of the film; it was dramatic, visceral, and I needed as many 
of those nuggets of drama as I could get in the first half of the 
film. These outside-the-tavern scenes of Callie showed the way 
in which we all lead lives in which we show different slices of 
ourselves to different people—at our workplace we only show 
one slice of ourselves. I wanted to keep hitting this other side of 
Callie’s life; you see her with Jeff, she’s smoking cigarettes, she’s 
much more dry—a completely different Callie. | liked that 
incongruity, and I wanted to maintain it. Because, in the second 
half of the film, her dark side comes out at the tavern, when 
Dolly’s gone and she’s gotten kind of intimate with Victor and 
she’s at war with Dolores. | liked revealing this earlier. 

When you have a central character who's in almost every 
scene, an interesting thing happens. You almost feel like they’ re 
in the few scenes they’ re not in. And, in a funny way, watching 
Callie and Jeff have not particularly great sex, it feels like Victor 
is almost there, experiencing, sharing this kind of loss—it’s a 
continuation of the necking on the bridge. 

One of the joys of a movie like this is that the beats are built 
on organic human development and not on “you have 24 hours 
to live; you must stop these missiles from hitting New York.” You 
find that some of these things can be moved around and that 
that’s part of the experience of making the film. You want to 











keep fighting your own linear logic. One of the things Sandy 
Mackendrick would always talk about is the difference between 
action and movement. Movement was the way they animated in 
The Flintstones—the motion of a stiff arm moving up or down. 
Action would be what actually happens physiologically to an 
arm when it reaches and grabs something—the elbow extends, 
the shoulder flexes, the hand reaches down, fingers grasp—all 
these little articulations. If you're doing a film that has a 
tremendously driving plot, you can do fine with just movement; 
you have time for little else. When you're making a movie whose 
whole level of interest comes from delicate, intricate moments of 
human interaction, then you're just continually shifting and 
playing around with them to find the sequence that is most 
interesting. It doesn’t necessarily follow any kind of logic that 
you might have been able to think out on a page. 


After Dolly takes ill, there's a wonderful scene in the car on 
the way to the hospital. She delivers a monologue from the 
back seat about how men are in such a hurry to get places. 


That's one | had to cut in pre-production. That was painful. | 
think all that stuff is really valuable, but it would have taken a 
lot of time to shoot. It was a very complicated scene to stage. 
With a low budget, some things get sacrificed very quickly 
because you just can’t do them. The sense of trucks overtaking 
him and him then overtaking them, to me, had to be playing 
against her doing this monologue or else you'd just have a shot 
of Shelley in the back seat doing a monologue, and the back of 
Victor's head and him being nervous. Another big dialogue 
scene lost. | did love that little speech about men in cars, 
though. That's why it’s still in the script. 


Another casualty is the series of scenes with Dr. Gruber, where 
it is established, first, that Dolly bas cancer, and second, that 
she was misdiagnosed by her first doctor. 


Wasn't necessary. | feel awful for the guy who played Dr. Gruber. 
After some of these cuts, you realize the movie has established its 
way of communicating. | mean, Dolly's old. She’s heavy, she’s in 
her 70s. What's the big deal? She collapses. I shot it, but it just 
seemed ridiculous. You knew something was up when she men- 
tions her saliva glands at the beginning. I learned a lot making 
these cuts; you realize how often you try and spoonfeed every- 
thing. When people read scripts, they react very litigiously; they 
ask you about the clauses, the eventualities you haven't consid- 
ered, the things you haven't explained. You get weary of saying, 
“To hell with that! The movie doesn’t need an explanation of 
why she got sick!” So you tend to start writing the explanations. 


Another big shift occurs afler Victor drives back from the hos- 
pital. In the script, the next scene is the get-well-card scene in 
the tavern, but in the film, you bring forward the scene with 
him at home, eating breakfast alone, and then follow that 
with the scene at the mini-mart, where Darlene is defending 
her abusive boyfriend. 


We had a big problem in this middle section. A couple of things 


worked on paper but they didn’t work in the movie. One was the 
whole love-potion idea. Also, the whole long night when Dolly 
dies, and he goes away and comes back—in a funny way, that 
didn’t work, either. I was getting a sense of this as we were shoot- 
ing. Part of what didn’t work was that | had realized I could no 
longer keep introducing more and more significant prop ele- 
ments. I had already filled everyone's head with the photo of 
Callie, the booth, the chair, the pizzas, the slot—it was enough 
already. The elixir stuff we shot, but it just wasn’t working, 
Maybe I didn’t shoot it right. Whatever. The movie had indulged 
itself in this very long first act and it couldn’t afford to do the 
same thing in the second. The next big event in my mind after 
Dolly goes into the hospital is when Delores takes Victor to the 
airport. As we were cutting, two essential sections in the movie to 
me were just excellent: a) the front end of the movie and b) 
from the point where Callie was at the airport all the way to the 
end. The acting was really strong; all the investments that the 
movie had made in the first half were paying off. But in the 
middle third, I was still generating more stuff, more icons that | 
was still going to try to milk, too. | still think it works on paper; 
that’s how I fooled myself. But watching the film, you just don’t 
have the patience anymore for that stuff, you want the movie to 
get on with it. Cuts and shufflings like these result from two con- 
cerns: One is the pace of the film, and the other is the fact that, 
because the movie doesn’t have some central clear architecture, 
like Crimson Tide—are we going to shoot off our missiles or 
not?—in overindulging the middle act you can keep the movie 
from consolidating around what Milos had long ago pointed to 
as being the central thing: Mom’s dead; he’s lying about it. How 
does that affect everyone? 

Creating this “B” structure where he’s still wooing Callie and 
making elixirs just didn’t work in the finished film. It’s clear in 
the acting between Victor and Callie—something | never could 
have predicted while writing this—that they had formed this 
bond from the very first night. And Delores had this tight rela- 
tionship with Victor right away. In the film, I didn’t need more 
opportunities to keep bringing them closer and hitting it home. 


You just sort of assume that Delores has decided to try and 
seduce Victor as a competitive gesture toward Callie. 


It even seemed that way when | had the love potion scene in. 
The fact was that no one got that this was a love potion. Part of 
it was that the wordlessness of Victor was a liability: he didn't say 
anywhere, “I'm going to make a love potion now.” 


The rest of the film is so naturalistic, it seems out of place. 


| think I could have made some things work if I had had anoth- 
er pass. Sometimes we forget as we analyze a film that it is the 
result of so many forces, collaborating, that what might be true 
in one production with one set of actors, one director, a certain 
budget, etc. may not be true for the text if it were put on its feet 
at another time by different people. 

The scene we lost that I loved the most was the UPS man 
arriving. I loved that moment of Victor feeding the dog and 
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looking up the stairs and “Wet Callie” is passing by and sudden- 
ly there’s this knock on the door and he freezes and turns and 
he’s like, “Am I going to answer it?” What's beautiful is the way 
we shot it and Pruitt performed it: through the curtains on the 
door you see one of those Scotch memo pad UPS things just get 
schlucked onto the window through these drapes. Then Victor 
opens the door and pulls this thing off and the UPS guy has 
walked away. It was a lovely wordless scene that to me says a lot 
about what it is to suddenly find yourself living alone—but it 
had absolutely no purpose without these other scenes. 

Anyway, we made a movie that was 3!/2 hours long in its first 
assembly. I'd argue that it’s still a demanding film, even at one 
hour and 55 minutes. There was some kind of miscalcula- 
tion—like I said before, the page-a-minute thing just didn’t 
work. Every one of these half-page descriptions of him making 
breakfast or doing whatever became two-minute scenes. | could- 
n’t make a three-hour opus about a guy moving from no possi- 
bility to possibility. 


Did you shoot the Winter/Spring montage sequence? 


| never even shot it. I had this fantasy about going and doing 
that scene even after we had wrapped “A” production. I was cut- 
ting meaty scenes with great acting and tears and histrionics, 
and the idea of going off and shooting an indulgent sequence 
about a turtle crossing the road. . . . You'd have to do it just 
right. We would have needed to invest a full day of “A”-unit pro- 
duction. We would’ve had to rent animals. We actually kept a 
raccoon carcass in the freezer for half of production, waiting for 
the day. That scene said a lot to me about essentially what the 
movie was about—the beauty of stoicism. 


One more major shift: Callie has a fight with Delores after the 
very tender scene in the kitchen with Victor. In the film, the 


two are flipped. 


It always worked for me on the page. After she has her fight with 
Jeff on the pay phone, she comes into the kitchen, upset, and has 
this moment with Victor, The way it was structured in the screen- 
play, it didn’t culminate in this intimacy between Victor and Cal- 
lie: it culminated in this big fight between her and Delores. We 
just switched it around in the cutting room. We shot it the origi- 
nal way. It's funny, though, because we were shooting the scenes 
out of order, and the actors were really confused about this 
sequence. Liv kept saying, “Wait a second. I’m crying before the 
fight?” They were all so confused by the way I was seeing this 
order of scenes working that they all just ended up playing it as 
if it were in the opposite order anyway. I think they were right. 


What about that whole frozen-over pond scene, when Victor 
rescues the dog? 


That goes into the category of the turtle across the road. There’s 
only one way to do those scenes, and that’s with a lot of money 
and the ability to stage them exactly as written. | struggled with 
ways to make this ironic point about heroism—how Victor's 
been fantasizing about pulling Callie from the water, his father 


saving his mother with this truck, etc. And finally, the creature 
in the movie for whom he’s shown the least concern—his 
mother’s dog, who's pathetically without a master anymore, liv- 
ing this lonely life in the house with him—is the one who gives 
him his chance to be a hero. It was also this opportunity to play 
with the idea of a fat man on ice: and the notion that a tiny dog 
falls through the ice and this 300-Ib. man doesn’t. But I could- 
n’t afford to do it in high style and I realized that without amaz- 
ing imagery I was simply making a literary point of this rescue, 
when in fact we're very involved in his human struggle. Victor 
feels like shit because he’s said goodbye to Callie; he doesn’t 
need to rescue the dog to realize the dog's there. 


Speaking of the fantasy sequences—Victor s rescue of Callie 
and the subsequent appearances of “Wet Callie’—you never 
really indicate that what we're watching ts any different 


from the rest of the film’s action. 


I'd argue with that; the music indicates it. But, you're right, it’s 
not telegraphed. It’s not clear that this isn't really happening. 
Which essentially was my little game with the Psycho iconogra- 
phy: Who killed her? Jeff? Victor? | really enjoy that cheat. I think 
there’s an interesting emotional flow in the movie. In that scene, 
where he sees her lying in the water, it’s the first time the movie 
is clearly Victor's. It’s an ensemble movie up until that point. 
Then, finally, you're in Victor's head. | really didn’t want to just 
say on a literary level: “This is what Victor's thinking right now.” 
| wanted to invest in the beauty of the fantasy, which is all the 
better if you believe it. If you're like, “Wow, this is kind of sexy, 
the way he’s pulling her back to life.” And then suddenly having 
to deal with the fact that it didn’t happen. 


Regarding music, you obviously take a great interest in 
underscoring the moods of your films with their sound- 
tracks. In Victor, you used some pieces by Erik Satie to create 
an elegiac tone, and Thurston Moore's soundtrack for Heavy 
has a similar effect. 


One of the things I was most concerned about was that Heavy 
would end up being perceived as a sort of a Rust Belt ensemble 
film—a Last Picture Show remake. Yet it had all these dreamy 
lyrical elements to it: fantasies, the guy in the hospital, the invis- 
ibility issues. | didn’t want a country-western, upstate-New-York 
soundtrack. Thurston’s score did everything that | was hoping it 
would. It staked a much more modernist ground for the movie 
and. at the same time, kind of sutured a lot of thematic ideas 
together. 


Can you talk a little bit about your next project? 


It’s something I developed at the Sundance Filmmakers Lab, a 
“suburban Western” called Copland that I'm making for Mira- 
max. It’s about the sheriff of a town across the river, in New Jer- 
sey, a town made up of commuting N.Y.P.D. and their fami- 
lies—people who hate the city and commute through the tun- 
nel or the bridge to work and then get the fuck out. | wanted to 
make a “Western” in the most classical sense—like Shane or 








High Noon—and not in the more modern sense of the Western, 
which to me has become a mélange of great sequences and 
gunfights, lifted from old Westerns, all stuck in one themeless 
movie. Essentially, these modern “Westerns,” with the exception 
of The Unforgiven, lose that essential quality of the morality 
tale, the Western's brooding Shakespearean quality. A lot of peo- 
ple try to make modern Westerns in an urban environment 
because a lot of the issues of survival today play in our under- 
standing of what it is to live in the city. | wanted to take the vio- 
lence of the city to where the real frontier is: the suburbs. You 
have families, mothers, wives, husbands standing on the front 
porch watching their loved ones go across the river to the city, 
wondering if they'll come home at the end of each day. In a 
sense, the movie's a meditation on the complete idiocy of the 
ay we Currently live in this country—mercenary police forces, 
suburbias where people are fleeing from the shit our own society 
is generating. It’s certainly more high-octane than Heavy, 
There's also a quiet classicism in the way I'm going to try to 
shoot it. | admire Quentin Tarantino and Martin Scorsese but | 
don’t want to make a film like that. | can’t do it as well. If 'm 
going to feebly chase anyone's tail, I'd want it to be Martin Ritt, 
Sidney Lumet, Hitchcock, George Stevens, Ozu or John Ford. 
People who have left some brilliant threads dangling, brilliant 
lines of cinematic discovery, that don't have so many others in 
my generation clinging to them already. 
(The interview with James Mangold was conducted by Tod Lippy 
al Mangold’ apartment in New York City) 


Kayo Hatta and Mari Hatta 

Continued from page 147 

KH: Yeah, but they would tell us that there wouldn't be an 
audience for the film beyond Asian-Americans, because there 
were no white characters. So unless we put in a leading white 
character, like a plantation owner whom Riyo has an affair 
with— 


You actually had meetings where people told you this? 


KH: Yeah. And we also approached some “B"-movie producers, 
who thought maybe it could be turned into a horror film. One 
had the idea of turning it into a whole bunch of picture brides 
rising from the dead in the cane fields—“You know, this ghost 
element really works for me, but I think you should have, maybe, 
20 of them—that would give us something to work with.” 


“Night of the Living Picture Brides.” 


KH: Right. Exactly. That's when we decided to go grass roots. We 
did a brochure, in English and Japanese, which we sent out to 
all these people, like local Hawaiian businesses, and we got little 
donations: $500 here, $100 there— 


MH: We also sent out a promo video we'd made, also in English 
and Japanese. 


KH: Luckily, | have this background of working in the Bay Area 


on documentary films, so | had some training for this kind of 
thing. And Lisa and Diane both had some experience with com- 
munity grass-roots fundraising. We were all pretty used to it. By 
1993, we didn’t have all the money—our budget was around 
one million dollars, and we only had about $500,000. We had a 
major grant from the State of Hawai'i, about $321,000, that 
really helped us, but at that point we were starting to lose the 
momentum, and | decided that we just had to go for it, and we 
started gearing up for production. 


MH: | was terrified. | couldn't be on the set because I was work- 
ing, as a matter of fact, as a fundraiser in San Francisco for a 
big arts center. | still remember Kayo calling me and telling me 
she was going to go into production, and | was saying, “Don’t 
vou think you can do this ex/ summer?” And she was like, “No. 
It's now or never.” She had to raise all of this money in six 
weeks, and as a professional fundraiser, | was thinking, “How 
many thousand a day is that?” 


KH: We were hoping for a zero-hour miracle. So we began cast- 
ing it. 


How did you get the two female leads? 


KH: Well, we did an extensive search for Riyo. We wanted a 


Japanese actress, but we didn't know many Japanese actresses, 


and the whole system in Japan is very different: each actress has 
her own manager—it’s very decentralized—so it’s not like you 
go to CAA and say, “Give us all your Japanese actresses.” So we 
went and rented lots of Japanese films, and got recommenda- 
tions from our Japanese friends who knew the industry. 


MH: Also, our mother is an inveterate Japanese-TV watcher, so 
we told her, “Okay, Mom, if you see any really interesting young 
actresses, give us a call.” /laughs/] 


KH: And then, finally, | had a flash, and faxed Diane and Lisa: 
“What about that girl in As/ery Train, Youki Kudoh?” So we 
sent the script to her manager. And at three in the morning, | 
got this phone call from her: /ir Japanese accent] “Hello, this 
is Youki Kudoh, | am Japanese actress, | really would like to be 
in your film. [am the very best Japanese actress of all the people 
and | know you looking at many actresses but | am the best for 
this role. This is about my life, this is about me, | am Riyo. [am 
stubborn, | am delicate, | am strong, | am weak-willed, | am 
this and that.” It was so funny. But she was very passionate 
about the part. Partly, it comes from the fact that she thinks 
internationally. She had done fundraisers for kids in Third 
World countries and had written children’s books. She's young, 
but she has an old soul. And I think, at that time, she wanted to 
do more American films, and she was also very concerned about 


Japan’s image overseas because of economic tensions. So she 


said she really wanted to be involved in projects that humanized 
the Japanese more. And I thought, “Wow, that’s great that she's 
thinking about all of these things.” 


It sounds like she was incredibly enthusiastic about this. 
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KH: Yeah, but I don’t think she realized exactly what she was 
getting herself into. When we explained to the managers how lit- 
tle we would be paying her, and that I was a first-time director, | 
know they were terrified. Because she’s a big star in Japan, and 
makes tons of money there, and the fact that we were going to 
do it for nothing really made them hesitate. But she fought very 
hard to convince them. I give her a lot of credit. She really was 
like Riyo: she came over, not knowing what to expect—she just 
had these idealistic images in her head. And when she got there, 
she saw our little ramshackle production house, which had been 
a former plantation laborer’s house, and there were huge roach- 
es everywhere, and it was very hot, and there were basically no 
amenities, no honeywagon. She had to use the portable toilets 
like everyone else. And she was allergic to the sun. It was a very 
difficult experience for her. She tried to be very game about it in 
the beginning, but toward the end she really started to frazzle. 


It’s a terrible thing to say, but I'm sure that only helped with 
her performance. 


KH: Exactly. People would say by the end of the shoot that she 
really looked like she’d been through an ordeal. And she actual- 
ly matured quite a bit over the production. She came over, I think, 
being a bit of a star, and by the end, she was more American- 
style, into the fact that everybody was being treated the same. 


How about Kana? When did you cast Tamlyn Tomita? 


KH: She was last-minute. She had been working on 7he Joy 
Luck Club and was very busy. We'd sent her the script, and she'd 
expressed interest from the beginning, but toward the end she 
got caught up in something else and we didn’t hear from her for 
a long time, so we figured she wasn’t interested anymore. We 
actually ended up casting someone else in that role, and, like, 
the day after we'd cast this other actress we got a call from Tam- 
lyn, saying she wanted to read for the part. She went over to 
Lisa’s house in Santa Monica and did a taped audition, and Lisa 
sent the tape to us in Hawai'i. She was so good, she blew us 
away. It was very difficult telling the other actress—one of the 
most painful things I've ever done. She did end up in the film, at 
least. But Tamlyn was truly perfect for the role of Kana. She has 
this demeanor of being a very tough, swaggering L.A. homegirl, 
but underneath | think she has a vulnerable core. She was a 
pleasure to work with, a total professional. And Akira Takayama, 
who played Matsuji, was a real find—he's a stage actor in New 
York. We've been getting great feedback about him. He embodies 
that character. The first time I saw him, I thought, “That's my 
father.” Because Mari and I, when we were shaping that charac- 
ter, kept saying to each other, “We've got to make him more like 
Daddy.” Very rough on the outside, but with a real poetic soul. 
Also our grandfather, who was an avid orchid grower. 


Didn't you run out of money al some point in the production? 


KH: Yeah, but luckily we didn’t have to shut down. We were just 
borrowing, begging all of our relatives for money. Diane bor- 
rowed $50,000 from one aunt, and Lisa and I were approaching 


all our relatives for donations. We ended up designating these 
people as “angels” in the end credits. But then after a little while 
we ran out of all of /ha/ money, and that’s when Youki did her 
little one-woman telethon from the cane fields, with the same 
determination she showed in that early-morning phone call to 
me. “We are out in the cane fields, we are working very hard. We 
need money. Please send us money.” This is to the president of 
Cecile, a lingerie company she'd modeled for. And she wouldn't 
take no for an answer. She'd be in front of the camera, and as 
soon as I yelled “Cut” she'd be back on the phone. She managed 
to get around $600,000 from Cecile to finish the production in 
exchange for the rights to the film in Japan. So that carried us 
through the first part of post-production, and then we ran out of 
money again. At that point, we took it to several distributors to 
get completion funds, and that’s when Miramax came in. This 
was at the end of 1993. 


So Miramax became involved before you were invited to be 
in “Un certain regard” at Cannes? 


KH: Right. We'd also gotten into the 1994 Sundance Festival, 
and that turned out to be a fiasco. We'd wrapped production in 
the Fall of 1993, and got a rough cut together in time to show 
the people at Sundance for consideration. But in December, it 
became obvious to us that there was no way we could finish it by 
January. There was no way we could do it. It was so difficult to 
tell them, because it had been such a thrill to get in. We were 
already in the catalog. It caused quite a stink: the trades’ head- 
lines were like, “Picture Bride jilts Sundance.” But it was a 
good decision: you don’t want to rush a film. So, with Miramax 
now as our distributor, we were able to go back into production 
and do some reshoots. And then we got into Cannes, and we had 
to rush, rush, rush to even make that deadline. 


Had the film been rescored at that point? 


KH: No, Mark Adler /the film's composer] came on board after 
Cannes. We originally had somebody else score it, and we just 
rushed it through. Mari came down to help write the voiceovers. 
It was in preparation for Cannes that we got another editor to re- 
edit the film. 


MH: Lynzee Klingman. She was wonderful. During this second 
editing process, the sequence of scenes from the shooting script 
got changed around even more than it had with the first editor. 


Well, let's talk about some of these changes. First of all, what 
draft is the one we're publishing here? 


KH: | guess you would call this a combination of the shooting 
script, the film transcript, and a few scenes I wanted to put in 
during post-production when we changed some of the structure 
around, but which we couldn't do because we ran out of time 
and money, It’s a hybrid, sort of our ideal script. But the main dif- 
ference is the structure. It's an episodic film, not so plot-driven, 
more character-driven, and we were amazed at how much shift- 
ing around we could do without really disturbing anything. 











In the beginning, there is an interesting conversation between 
Riyo and her aunt, in Japan, where Riyo declares that she 
wants to have a “love marriage,” not an arranged marriage. 
That never really comes up in the film. What happened? 


KH: | wish we had kept those lines. They really captured the spir- 
it of our maternal grandmother, who really was a modern girl 
who married for love—rare for a woman of that period in 
Japan. Anyway, those lines were dropped in the editing, and now 
I can’t quite remember why— 


MH: You know what happened—it was sacrificed for the pac- 
ing. There was this prevailing feeling that the beginning was too 
slow, and it was really pared down. 


What about the character of Felipe? In the script, he is the first 

person Riyo meets upon disembarking, and there’s another 
scene where they both have a flirtatious encounter. He’s posit- 
ed as an alternative for Riyo to Matsuji, as well as being uti- 
lized to establish the fact that there is a hierarchy among 
workers, with Filipinos being beneath Japanese on the scale. 


KH: The scene at the dock with Felipe was not shot because of 
production problems; but the comic encounter with Riyo at the 
irrigation ditch was, and that was one thing we really fought to 
keep in the film. Miramax didn’t agree. For me, that was an 
important one to keep in, because | thought it showed Riyo’s 
personality, especially her spunkiness, coming out. And there 
were also the sexual undertones of it. A lot of people, though, 
thought that Riyo and Felipe were going to end up in some sort 
of union. We knew, then, that we would either have to develop it 
more, to the point where Felipe’s role would be more substantial, 
or we would have to water it down so people weren't misled, 
waiting for another subplot to develop. So we ended up pulling 
his role back. Also, in the shooting script, there was much more 
of an emphasis on the working conditions, and the resultant 
strike, and in those scenes Felipe played a pretty pivotal role, so 
when that went, his character became kind of peripheral. That 
kind of character gives an important dimension to a film, espe- 
cially one about Hawai‘i, which has such a diverse culture. For 
us, though, we really needed to preserve this delicate love story 
between Riyo and Matsuji. Our first assembly was about three 
hours long, and the labor subplot was really weighing the film 
down, so we had to pull most of that out. 


When did you incorporate the strike into the script? 


MH: It was in the course of reading Ronald Takaki’s Pauw Hana 
[University of Hawai'i Press, 1983], a book about plantation 
life in Hawai'i. One of the most interesting elements was the phe- 
nomenon of the multi-ethnic strike, for which all the different 
groups finally united. But it ended up being a competing story. 


Also, in the script, that first scene where Riyo disembarks is a 
bit darker, more troubling, than the film. There is the trau- 
matized bride who is shaking with fear, for example. Also, 
when Riyo meets Matsuji, her reaction is much more ex- 
treme, as are the callous replies of the immigration officer. 


KH: That was all shot, but it was cut down mostly to keep up the 
pace of that first section. One of the reasons we couldn't use 
more of the stuff between the immigration officer and Riyo was 
because the actor who played the officer had convinced us that 
he knew how to speak fluent Japanese. He was one of those 
peripheral roles, you know, which you can’t take a lot of time 
rehearsing. But when he got to the set, he hadn't been able to 
memorize his lines, so we had to work around his performance. 
It was very painful cutting that scene, trying to stay off of his 
face. I wanted more drama at the immigration station, because 
that was the reality when these women came over, but again, it 
did slow things down quite a bit. Also, we filmed some ship 
scenes before Riyo arrives. On the ship, she befriends a sick bride 
who ends up getting sent back. But then | thought, you can’t 
end up having too much tragedy in the beginning, because it 
would seem like everyone Riyo meets ends up being cursed. 


What about the scene when they're going back to the planta- 
tion al night, and they pass the car with the plantation 
owner, his wife, and McCullum. Was that filmed? 


KH: We had all the actors ready, we'd rented the car, and then we 
lost the light and we couldn't shoot it. One of those heartbreak- 
ing production moments. We could only afford to have the car 
for one day. 


And what about the burning of the fields in that scene? 


KH: That was a dream shot on my part, but way too expensive. 
Right before we shot, we had to literally tear out scenes from 
the shooting script to cut costs. 


MH: Oh, God, I remember that. I couldn't be on the set, but 
Kayo would call me up and say, “We have to cut this scene out.” 
And I'd say, “No! You can’t cut that one out!” 


KH: It was so depressing. We had limited funds and a limited 
amount of time to shoot the whole thing. 


What was your shooting schedule? 


KH: Seven and a half weeks, which is not bad, but the script was 
very dense: it had epic proportions. My line producer kept calling 
it “Ben-Hur on a shoestring.” So we had a major reality check. 


What happened to the wedding party scene? That’ a pretty 
significant portion of the script to lose: many of the charac- 
lers, like Kana, Kanzake, et al. are introduced in it, and it 
also was a great way to give the viewer some sense of the rit- 
uals of plantation culture. 


KH: We didn’t shoot it. We had the location picked out, every- 
thing, but we couldn't afford to shoot it. What I had to do, then, 
was to make it seem like Riyo fainted before the wedding party. 
That way we could cut right to the scene where she’s waking up 
in bed. So in the film, you get your first introduction to the 
community in the fields, when they're all singing. 


That scene also offered the first glimpse into the troubled 
relationship of Kana and Kanzaki, an element which is 
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much more foregrounded in the script than it was in the film. 


KH: I know, it doesn’t come out enough in the film; we've gotten 
complaints about that. We did film one of the scenes in which 
he hits her after coming back from gambling, but unfortunately, 
we used a different baby, who was much bigger, since | had 
wanted that scene to take place many months later. But then, 
when we re-edited everything and shifted that scene closer to the 
front, the size of the baby was too disorienting. 


In the script, Riyo refers to it in the first scene in the fields: 
she asks Kana in Japanese how she got the bruise on ber face. 
to which Kana replies that it’s none of ber business. But in 
the film, Riyo's question is whether she saw her in the cane 
fields the night before, when she arrived. 


KH: Right. /to Mari] Should we tell him the secret? She's actu- 
ally asking Kana about the bruise; we just fudged it on the sub- 
titles. (both laugh] | can’t remember whether I put that new 
line in this version of the script or not. . . 


MH: | think you did. . . 
KH: We're s/ill writing the script. /both laugh] 


In the screenplay, there are more references to Riyos desir- 
ability: the wedding scene; a comment made at the gambling 
house about her being “the envy of the whole plantation.” 1 
guess a lot of that was unnecessary afler choosing such a 
striking actress . . . 


KH: I think that people do get the sense that she’s a city girl in 
the film; in the beginning, she gets a lot of ribbing. 


MH: It used to be even more, though. Her outsider status was 
accentuated even more. 


KH: I did want to try to make it seem like it’s very exciting for a 
beautiful young city girl to come to this plantation full of bache- 
lors. When you get a wife, she’s really coveted by the others. It is 
a very macho environment, tense with sexuality, full of lonely, 
horny men. A lot of testosterone. So when a beautiful bride 
arrives, everyone gets very excited. The women, too: they're very 
envious of her pale skin. We had written some earlier scenes in 
which the old picture brides are looking at her and her complex- 
ion, and they're completely tanned and weathered. I wanted to 
establish the fact that this was an outsider coming into a very 
close-knit community. But it takes a lot of time and money to 
craft those scenes. Now | see that if | had taken out a lot of the 
labor stuff to begin with, | could have concentrated more on 
these smaller things. The labor stuff is what we ended up shoot- 
ing, and then we dropped it. 


We've already spoken about some of the references to Kana 
and Kanzaki’s abusive relationship, but what about the scene 
with Miss Peiper, when she gives Kana the paper with the 
name and address of the Christian home for battered wives? 


MH: That was filmed, and it kept on going in and out. I think in 


the editing room it caused some debate. I thought that it should 
be in, to give some perspective on the fact that there were alter- 
natives available to these women. Also, this woman really 
embodied the missionary spirit, which is so pervasive in Hawai‘t. 
But the reactions from people who weren't familiar with that 
aspect of the island to that character and the way she was giving 
that advice were quite negative. People also felt that it set up an 
expectation that wasn’t resolved later. 


There is more of an effort in the script to underscore Matsujis 
kindness and essential goodness: there is a gambling scene 
where he rebuffs the advances of Hana, the geisha; another 
scene where he protects Kana from Kanzaki. . . 


KH: | think a lot of times, when you're writing a script, you 
think you have to put a lot of this kind of thing in, but you don’t 
realize how much a good actor will be able to fill a lot of that in 
with expressions, gestures. 


There’s a time-passage montage in here, used to indicate how 
long Riyo has been on the island; what happened to that? In 
the film, we don't really get a sense of how much time has 
passed since her arrival. 


KH: Well, see, that’s something that I actually thought was a 
problem. The film is supposed to represent one year in Riyo's 
life, the first year of her life in Hawai‘i. At one point, I did create 
4 montage with a lot of my second-unit camera stuff—shots of 
the cane field, the women walking home—and it just created a 
little break in the middle of the film, which | thought was 
important to get across this feeling of desolation; the monotony 
of Riyo’s and Matsuji’s existence. How trapped they are by the 
landscape. It got cut, because several people didn’t agree with 
that interpretation. There was a shot of Riyo looking out at the 
cane fields, and noticing how tall the sugarcane was getting—a 
reference to Matsuji’s porch soliloquy—which gives a sense of 
how elusive her dream is about going back to Japan. That was 
filmed, but it was also cut. I’m still ambivalent about that one. 
| thought it would have added to the film’s subtle emotional 
undercurrent. 


There were lols more scenes in your script involving the “hole 
hole bushi” songs that were your initial inspiration. What 
happened to those? 


KH: When I first heard the songs, | said, “These have to be 
woven into the film”—it was a natural way to tell the story, 
since it was one of the few ways women were able to express 
themselves, like an oral diary. So | ended up putting of lot of it 
in. But then it seemed like they were just singing in the fields all 
the time; it just became too much. I think you still get enough 
of a sense of it in the film, though. 


Let's talk about the most significant difference between the 
script published bere and the finished film: in the second 
half of the screenplay, after Kana’s death, she returns as a 
ghost in a series of scenes with Riyo in the fields. These are 








the only cuts, | think, that really change the tone of the film. 


KH: Those scenes were shot, and again, it was something that | 
really felt would take this film a step beyond its fundamental 
focus as historically based film: to capture this spirituality of 
Hawai'i, because it’s imbued with all the ghost traditions of Asia. 
We deliberately filmed it in such a way that Kana looked very 

“al in these scenes: there was no way to tell she was actually a 
ghost, except that she always wore a white kimono, and there 
was something strange about her manner, And Tamlyn did a 
wonderful job playing the role. And many people were confused: 
was she still alive? Did she survive? That was fine with me—I 
wanted to make a very fine line between what is real and what is 
supernatural, again, influenced by Japanese ghost stories. And | 
felt like we had enough of a back story of Kana being unhappy 
in her marriage that if she did get a chance she would run away, 
and this was her opportunity. So she comes back as a ghost, and 
Riyo, wanting to believe she is alive, convinces herself she is. 
Also, she acted as a reflection of Riyo’s own desire to go back to 
Japan: whenever Kana appears, she talks about returning, and 
keeps displaying the bag of gold coins she has to pay for the pas- 
sage. And then it's not until the end of the film, when the strand 
of Kana’s hair goes up in smoke, that you know for sure what is 
going on. But even that seemed a little confusing: “If she still 
has Kana’s tag, is Kana alive?” It got to the point where | even 
added a shot of Kana’s body in the irrigation ditch to finally 
confirm that she was dead. Anyway, when we put it all together 
and looked at it, it was just too weird: the whole tone of the film 
changed. Even though we imbued the beginning with the hint 
of a ghost element, it suddenly became extreme, kind of out 
there, a completely new direction. 


MH: It’s funny, but one thing | was troubled by was the fact that 
Kana was in a kimono. | wanted her to still be in her worker's 
outfit, so that you really couldn't know what was going on. Kayo 
felt that the kimono would bring out the supernatural element, 


KH: Well, that’s the standard in Japanese ghost stories. Ghosts 
are called “women without feet”: their kimonos float over the 
ground. 


What’ interesting is that, with very little tweaking. you were 
able to excise that entire subplot without any visible effect on 
the final film. When you originally wrote this, did you delib- 
eralely include these scenes in such a way that they would be 
Jairly easy to get rid of if they weren't working? 


KH: Oh, no, But that’s the good thing about an episodic, charac- 
ter-driven story: you can move things around more than if it 
were plot-driven. 


There is still one scene in the film in which we do see a vision 
of kana, on the beach, but again, through editing, we are 
led to believe it was a dream of Riyo’s. In the script, we cut 
right to the scene on the beach where Riyo comes up behind 
Kana; in the film, it is preceded by a shot of Riyo sleeping on 
a rock, which indicates what we're about to see is a dream. 


KH: Right. And in the film, we cut out the scene afterwards. 
where Riyo is shown holding Kana’s tag and a strand of her 
hair, which then disintegrates. 


Mari, were you involved in editing as well? 


MH: Yeah, | took some time off from my job and flew down to 
L.A. It was like diving into a maelstrom: it was such a frantic 
post-production because we wanted to make Cannes, What was 
interesting in the editing process was that it was such a group 
thing: there were these mini-screenings happening all the time. 


/ read an article in which it was suggested that the film was 
“soflened up” in the editing room after Miramax came on 
board. Could you talk about that a little bit? 


KH: “Softened up,” what does that mean? 
MH: Oh, what about the sex scene? 


KH: Well, Harvey Weinstein /Miramax’s co-chairman] saw the 
original Riyo and Matsuji love scene, the part where they finally 
make love— 


MH: It was originally written from a very Japanese perspective, 
where it’s not so physically explicit. There's not so much of a 
Western sense of eroticism: violins and all of that stuff, And | 
think that was especially appropriate for a story about the gener- 
ation of women we were talking about. It was a little bit more 
realistic— 


KH: A little more restrained. 


MH: — and she was scared. She has a look of apprehension on 
her face. | still thought it was very tender, 


KH: It was beautiful. Close-ups on the hands, and then him kiss- 
ing her neck—the neck is very erotic in Japanese culture. But 
also, in the shooting script, it took place a little earlier, right 
after the tuberculosis confession. So the look on her face is a lit- 
tle more tragic. So when we moved the love scene to the end. 
Harvey said, “What is this? She doesn’t look like she’s enjoying 
herself at all.” /aughs/ And actually, it wasn't just Harvey. Sev- 
eral people thought she looked really scared, and was just sort of 
resigning herself to life with this man—a passive acceptance of 
her situation. So Harvey asked us to reshoot that scene. In the 
beginning, I was adamantly opposed to it, because | felt like they 
were just trying to get more sex into it. This whole thing of 
working with a distributor, basically a mini-studio, was new to 
me. Up to that point, we were fiercely independent, nobody told 
us how to do anything, it was wonderful. But, you know, after a 
while, I saw their point. And in fact, we compromised: I said, “If 
we reshoot that scene, can we reshoot one of the first scenes with 
Kana in the field at night with her baby?” Originally, when we 
shot that scene, the baby was very uncooperative, so we had to 
do it with a doll, and it looked so obvious. Even our mother 
looked at it and said, “You've got to get rid of that scene! Get rid 
of that entire scene where they meet in the fields!” | was like, 
“Mom, that’s the first time that Rivo and Kana meet! It’s their 
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bonding scene!” She said, “Anyone who's a mother is going to 
know that baby is a doll, it’s so obvious.” So anyway, we had a 
little give-and-take with Miramax there, and reshot both scenes. 


Where did you do the reshoot? Hawaii? 


KH: We reshot the Kana scene on a soundstage in L.A.. But for 
the love scene, we had to go to Japan, because Youki couldn’t 
come back. So we recreated the set on a soundstage in Tokyo, 
and flew over the crew and Akira. They both looked a little differ- 
ent: Youki had gained like 10 pounds. Her face was round, and 
she looked more voluptuous. But she’s so thin, you hardly 
notice. So we made it a little more sensual, which I guess you 
could say “softened it up” a little bit. We didn’t want to show 
breasts or anything; it wouldn't have worked in this film. 
Besides, | always feel that in love scenes, less is more; it's more 
erotic to show a little bit here and there. Yuki was really con- 
cerned, because if you show your breasts in Japan it’s scan- 
dalous. She'd check the video playback after every take: “Kayo- 
chan, there’s a breast over here.” In the beginning, she was real- 
ly modest, but after a while, she was more open. Anyway, | think 
the resulting scene was quite tasteful. 


I know you screened this in Hawai'i for some of the actual 
picture brides. What was their response? 


KH: They were very vocal throughout the entire film. It was like 
they were sitting in their living rooms; they weren’t used to sit- 
ting in a movie theater, so they were talking at the top of their 
lungs. Nobody wanted to turn around and say “Shut up” to the 
guests of honor— 


MH: Well, it was like they were watching their lives unfold on 
screen. 


KH: Right. They were fascinated, especially by the scene in 
which Riyo meets Matsuji for the first time, on the docks. They 
laughed at that, it really resonated for them. On the other hand, 
some of the women felt that Riyo was a “bad girl” because she 
didn’t listen to her husband. She was selfish. This is a very tradi- 
tional attitude: if you're given a bad situation, you just gaman: 
endure. Shikata ga nai: “It can’t be helped,” it’s fate. A very 
passive acceptance of what is handed to you in life. A lot of 
women in that generation were that way, but I didn’t want to use 
a stereotype. 


MH: Also, | think they saw this woman in this very public forum 
acting a certain way, and they thought, “This isn’t the way 
you're supposed to appear.” But in private life, Japanese women 
can be very aggressive, and very assertive. 


KH: Yeah, that’s true. Because they regarded the film as public 
behavior, Another thing: when we were writing the script, 1 was 
fascinated by the women who ran away; the ones who didn’t 
accept their fate. 


MH: In one draft, Riyo does run away. She goes to the mission- 
ary home. 


KH: Another thing some of the picture brides objected to was the 
depiction of the work. They said, “Oh, those girls aren’t working 
hard. It was much harder than that.” I couldn't explain to them 
that we were filming on a plantation that was still in operation, 
so we couldn't damage any of the crops. The actresses had to 
pretend that they were working, which makes it really hard to 
make it look like it’s hard work. But in general, they liked it. 
There was one woman who came who had been an abused wife, 
and she really identified with Kana. In general, the Hawai*i 
screening was very emotional—especially since most of the 
plantations have closed done now. There were a lot of tears. 


What about the reaction to the film at Sundance? 


KH: We had some good responses at Cannes; but at Sundance, it 
was really positive. One thing about getting the Audience Award 
was that we knew we were reaching beyond the Asian-American 
audience. Sundance is basically a white crowd, and people were 
telling us that they were really able to identify with the charac- 
ters and their situation. That was important to us, because we 
really wanted the film to reach a broad audience. 


MH: Also, being at Sundance was like being “down home.” On 
the night of the awards, it was great to see all of these people 
coming up to the podium and making these speeches that 
showed how many personal sacrifices you have to make in order 
to do a film independently. | kept looking around and thinking, 
“God, there are so many overdrawn credit card accounts repre- 
sented in this room. So many troubled marriages. So many 
strained family relationships . . . this is really cool!” 


(The interview with Kayo Hatta and Mari Hatta was conducted 
by Tod Lippy in Los Angeles.) 


Robert Redford 
Continued from page 5 
That issue came up big around Quiz Show. The film had a 
tremendous opening. There were a lot of high expectations based 
on the initial critical and commercial reaction, which was great. 
Then everybody wondered why it didn’t do better after it hit that 
first platform—the urban market. When it went into wide release, 
all the speculation started because the print media is in such a 
rabid mode. It seems like they’ re very threatened by the visual 
media and that they're behaving in a very paranoid way. They 
want to get out there quick and scoop whatever's happening. So 
there was too early an analysis of what was going wrong. There 
were also some problems with the distribution of that film, which | 
think had to do with a changing of the guard at Disney at the time 
of its release. With the new conditions surrounding marketing and 
release, there is no way to platform a film. You hammer it at 
release, go wide, and take whatever may come from that and run. 
So it probably should have gone wide sooner and capitalized on 
its big opening. But Disney didn’t do that. They were respectful of 
my desire to bring it out slowly, and I was wrong. 

But you also have to ask: Is the country ready to look at itself? 
Have we come to a place where there's little room for intelligent 








films that ask the audience to think anymore because they’ re 
being pushed off the board by films of less intellectual content. 
but with more thrills and special effects? There’s this video- 
arcade mentality informing many Hollywood films, where you 
go in and play the game and get the quick thrill but you don’t 
think much about what you're doing. I don’t know about that. | 
think some optimistic part of me believes that there's still quite a 
good market out there for intelligent, thoughtful films. 


You've talked about the importance of mixing education 
and entertainment to a certain degree. 


Well, we're not encouraged to think as much as we used to. Cut- 
backs in education have been going on for so long now that 
they've begun to manifest themselves in the marketplace: young 
people aren't even being inspired to engage in a thoughtful 
digestion of artistic expression anymore. | do believe there's a 
place for this. One of the reasons we're doing the Sundance 
Channel on cable television is to create an opportunity for peo- 
ple to access independent film. 


In a sense, then, the channel will be its own kind of distribu- 
lion system. Could you talk a little bit more about it? 


Well, since a lot of these independent films are a little rough- 
edged—more off-center and less mainstream—in order for 
them to work their way into the public’s consciousness, there 
have to be two things happening: First, the audience has to want 
to see them. Second, the audience has to have access to them. 
My initial objective was to encourage and support independent 
filmmakers, to feed the marketplace with more diverse product 
and talent. So it seemed natural to move into the television envi- 
ronment, especially with the enormous growth of cable. As 
mainstream film production becomes more centralized and 
more expensive, the television arena has presented a new oppor- 
tunity, and we're going into that area in an attempt to do those 
two things: to create increased distribution possibilities for the 
filmmakers so their product can be easily seen, and also to make 
a stab at helping the audience grow a little bit. The more you 
can get out there, depending on how we present the channel to 
the public and get their attention, the more you make some- 
thing available to them. And we won't just be showing films; by 
bringing to them some of the interstitial stuff, giving them a 
glimpse of the process itself, we hope to pique their interest in 
seeing this work. In other words, you can help grow the audi- 
ence for independent film by how you present it. 


Do you have any sense of where you think the Institute and 
the Festival are heading? There seems to be a real impetus on 
the part of both to expand internationally, as well as focus- 
ing on more marginalized cultures in the U.S., like the 
Native American population. 


When we first started with a Native American division to the Lab, 
that community wasn’t quite ready. From an artistic standpoint, 
Native American culture was really only centered around handi- 
crafts and some painting, but certainly not writing, because it's 
Continued on following page 
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Peter Kuper, who illustrated 7he Usual Suspects, is a frequent 
contributor to such publications as Zime, Newsweek, The New 
Yorker, The Washington Post, The Village Voice, The Progressive 
and 7he New York Times. His “Eye of the Beholder” was the first 
comic strip to appear regularly in 7he Times and is now syndicat- 
ed nationally. He has illustrated a number of books, including a 
comic-strip adaptation of Upton Sinclair's 7he Jungle (1991). His 
most recent books are Stripped: An Unauthorized Autobiogra- 
Phy and GIVE IT UP!, a.comic-strip adaptation of Franz Kafka’s 
shorter works. Since 1987, Kuper, who is co-founder and co-editor 
of World War 3, an illustrated political comix magazine, has 
taught a course on “alternative comics” at the School of Visual 
Arts in New York. He is also an art director of INX, a political 
illustration group syndicated by United Features. His work has 
received numerous awards and citations and has been exhibited 
in galleries throughout the U.S and Europe. 

The illustrations, cartoons and comic strips of Drew Fried- 
man, who illustrated Heavy, appear regularly in Entertainment 
Weekly, Rolling Stone, The New York Times Magazine, Pre- 
miere, Esquire, MAD, Time, Newsweek, GQ and Blab, among 
other publications. He currently has three collections of his work 
in print, the latest being Private Lives of Public Figures (St. Mar- 
tin’s Press), a collection of his popular cartoon feature from the 
“old” Spy magazine. Friedman has illustrated five volumes of 
News of the Weird for New American Library, as well as Howard 
Stern's Private Parts and Bruce Jay Friedman's The Slightly Older 
Guy for Simon & Schuster. Other clients include Topps Bubble- 
gum, Rhino Records, MTV, Grove Press, and CBS. He lives in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania with his wife and collaborator, K. 
Bidus, and their six pets. 

Barbara Nessim, who illustrated Picture Bride, is an 
internationally known artist and educator whose drawings have 
appeared in such publications as Ommi, L.A. Style, Esquire and 
Newsweek, and on the covers of Zime, Rolling Stone and Ger- 
many’s Frankfurter Allgemeine. In July 1992, Nessim was 
appointed Chairperson of the Illustration Department at Parsons 
School of Design in New York. She has also taught in the MFA 
Computer Arts Program at the School of Visual Arts. Since 1980, 
she has been doing electronic art created on the computer and 
has lectured widely on the subject. 

Raised and educated in California, Nora Scarlett, who illus- 
trated Safe, came to New York in 1977 to pursue a career in still- 
life photography. Her client list includes The Gap, AT&T, Stride 
Rite, Vanity Fair, Purina, Toshiba, Citibank, Johnson & John- 
son, Xerox, Apple Macintosh, 7he New York Times, Kodak and 
American Express. Scarlett serves on the board of directors of the 
Advertising Photographers of New York. Currently working on a 
book of illustrated A/other Goose rhymes, she lives in New York 
with her husband and their two children. 

Paul Hamlyn, a London-based illustrator, did the portraits 
of this issue’s screenwriters and Robert Redford. 
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not part of the culture. The visual takes precedence over the ver- 
bal. So it’s taken some time for that to come about. Right now, | 
feel it’s beginning to happen. In just a very short time, we re 
going to see someone step forward out of that culture who's 
going to have a real voice and the skills to support it. Our com- 
mitment to this goes way, way back; we were just willing to ride 
along with them, to keep helping them until someone stepped 
forward out of that. 

As far as the Latin American program goes, | wanted to reach 
out because I think there’s an incredible amount of talent in 
Latin America that doesn’t get much of a chance because there's 
so little money available there. Also, filmmakers in the U.S. 
could learn a lot from the resourcefulness of the Latin American 
filmmaking talent, and conversely, | think we could help them 
with the issue of storytelling, because their culture is often very 
weak on that. There’s all the magical realism and visual 
imagery but the weakness is in the storytelling. 

Those programs now are almost 10 years old and we're start- 
ing to see them make their mark at both the Festival and the 
Filmmakers Lab. As far as where I see the Lab going in the 
future, I'm happy with the structure and process of the Lab; | 
think it’s a good, solid program. My aim would be to intensify it 
slightly by increasing its length. Right now, each Lab really 
amounts to only about three and a half weeks, when you boil 
everything down. | think it should go six weeks. That's a more 
realistic amount of time for these filmmakers to get a real 
benefit from the process—to keep going back to their work and 
keep refining it. As far as the Festival goes, | think what's going 
to be tough about that is just managing its scale. What we re 
going to be doing is taking our current process for how we pre- 
sent those films to the public and just refining it and sharpen- 
ing it, and also keep boosting certain areas that are just com- 
ing on line, including the Sundance Festivals in Tokyo and 
now Beijing, We'll see what comes out of those. Basically, just a 
continuation and refinement of what we're doing now. 


Is there such a thing as a “Sundance” kind of film? 


No. For years people have tried to characterize films coming out 
of Sundance as this or that. It’s never quite accurate, however, 
because the fact is that independent films will reflect contempo- 
rary culture in a very gritty kind of way, as opposed to Holly- 
wood’s interpretation, which is almost always more fantastic. | 
think the Institute really defies description. For a while we were 
defined as supporting feel-good films or rites-of-passage films 
that were on the soft side, sweet-sweet, nice-nice. And then sud- 
denly we were only sending raw, rather poisonous stuff involving 
gay rights or the plights of minorities into the marketplace. So 
we've sort of escaped characterization. What really comes out of 
Sundance is just that independent voice. And it can range from 
4 Desert Bloom to a Reservoir Dogs, from El Norte to 3000. 
Because we're building a history now, | think that, generally 
speaking, what's going to be characterized as a film coming out 
of Sundance is simply one that’s a little offbeat, that touches our 
emotions. but that tends to focus on a specific region or segment 


of the culture, whether it be minorities, or senior citizens, young 
homeless people, you name it. I guess if you had to define it in 
some way, you would call it humanistic cinema, rather than 
high-tech or high-concept cinema. 


Why havent you made any independent films? 


I have. Ever since | was able to make my own film in 1969, 
they've all been independent films. What confuses the issue is 
that they've all been sponsored, with the exception of A River 
Runs Through It. by the mainstream, by the studio system. 
Because of my success as an actor, I've been able to dictate 
enough terms to make the films | wanted to make. In that way 
I'm very fortunate. I've very often had to trade on whatever suc- 
cess I'd had in the mainstream as an actor to be able to make 
these films. And if you look at each of them, you'll note that 
they've all been very low-budget: Downhill Racer was a million- 
six. The Candidate was a million-eight, Ordinary People was 
six, Jeremiah Johnson was three, A Kiver Runs Through It was 
2, and Quiz Show was 20. 


Do you have a favorite script? 


| think Francis Ford Coppola’s original script for 7he Great 
Galsby was as fine a piece of screenwriting craft as I've encoun- 
tered. It was a wonderful example of the best of both sides of the 
industry: a strong sense of film and a strong sense of writing. 
Beyond that, there have been many scripts I've been involved 
with and very proud of. Being able to bring a wonderful novel 
like A River Runs Through It to the screen with its dramatic 
effect was great, especially when I was told going into it that no 
one would be interested in it because it was too lyrical, and film 
isn’t a literary medium. A lot of bullshit. 


[know you've written a book, The Outlaw Trail, and under- 
stand that you have always enjoyed writing in general, but 
I'm not aware of your having wrillen an actual screenplay. 


lve worked on screenplays of films with which I've been 
involved: I've done that since 1969 with Downhill Racer. | work 
on all the films to varying degrees; it depends on whom you're 
working with. Paul Attanasio gave me an absolutely first-rate 
draft for Quiz Show—as did Richard Friedenberg for A River 
Runs Through It—and even though Paul and | ended up work- 
ing on four drafts together, it stayed pretty intact. | really enjoyed 
making that film, and a lot of it had to do with a really wonder- 
ful relationship with Paul. He was around all the way through 
production because | believe in that; | think it’s important to 
make that kind of opportunity available to screenwriters, be- 
cause so many of them want to become directors anyway. You 
want them to walk through the whole thing with you so they 
really understand what it takes to get a screenplay to the screen, 
through the casting and the rehearsal and the shooting and the 
selection and the editing right up to the mix. Anyway, my 
involvement in the script varies from film to film. | haven't ever 
done a screenplay from start to finish that is totally original, and 
| will do that. That's a personal ambition yet to come. 





Report from Provo Canyon 


Comments of attendees of this year’s June Filmmakers Lab 


In the independent film world, there are few honors as coveted 
as an invitation from Michelle Satter to participate in the Sun- 
dance Filmmakers Lab. Satter, Director of the Institute's Feature 
Film Program, is responsible each year for selecting the group of 
emerging filmmakers who will bring their unproduced—and 
often incomplete—screenplays to the June Lab for an intensive 
period of advisement with some of the most respected screenwrit- 
ers, directors, producers and actors in the industry. A Fellowship 
at the Lab not only offers filmmakers an opportunity to work- 
shop four scenes from their scripts amid the natural beauty of 
Utah's Provo Canyon; it attaches an inestimable prestige to the 
project under consideration, as almost one in every three scripts 
that pass through the Lab ends up being produced. 

“Michelle would call every once in a while and say, ‘So, how's 
that feature coming?,”” says Tamara Jenkins, who gained the 
notice of the Institute after two of her short films appeared in 
consecutive years at the Sundance Festival. Jenkins was invited 
this year to work on her script for S/ams of Beverly Hills. “Vd 
never written a feature before—I was surrounded by piles of 
scenes that made no sense, and was completely paranoid about 
showing them to anyone,” she recalls. “I kept saving to Mich- 
elle, ‘No, it's not ready,’ and she finally just dragged it out of me.” 

Jenkins regards her experience there as invaluable: “I'm like 
a giddy walking advertisement.” She's particularly enthusiastic 
about having had the chance to work with actors: “Being able to 
actually workshop scenes with living flesh, as opposed to pen or 
computer, was really beneficial—especially for scenes that were 
too schematic on the page.” During the Lab’s last week, Jenkins 
found the sessions with the different advisors to be “sort of like a 
date—you either hit it off or you don’t. Some of the writers real- 
ly enter the imagination of the script, because it’s more up their 
alley.” She had a particularly fruitful series of conversations 
with Nicholas Kazan (Reversal of Fortune): “When | got back 
to New York, Nick called to say he'd been thinking about the 
script on the plane and had some more ideas. The whole process 
is incredibly nurturing.” 

David Kaplan, another New Yorker who was at the Lab to 
work on Cinderella—"a somewhat darker and more adult ver- 
sion of the story” —established a similar rapport with Gyula 
Gazdag, director of A Hungarian Fairy Tale. “We seemed to 

‘ally connect to the material, and I got a lot out of working with 
him,” he says. “But everybody there was terrific. The whole sys- 
tem—working with video in such a rapid way, rehearsing with 
actors, shooting, editing and then showing the work and getting 
a response—was so intense. | learned more in the course of three 
or four weeks than I did in four years of film school.” 

Writer/director Chris Eyre, who was at the Lab with He who 
crawls... , ascript he co-wrote with novelist Sherman Alexie 
(whose short story it is based on), had a similar reaction. He’s 
currently in Seattle with Alexie rewriting the script, and finds 





Fellow Tamara Jenkins discusses her screenplay with advisor Nicholas Kazan 


himself constantly referring back to the tapes of scenes he shot 
there: “The past few days, I just sat around watching them, 
using them to improve the scenes on the page.” Alexie joined 
Eyre for the last week of the Lab, and both found the discussions 
with advisors helpful, and at times, revelatory: “At one point, 
Andy Wolk /Criminal Justice] asked us both what the project 
meant to each of us. We both looked at each other and then 
gave completely different answers,” he laughs. 

Interestingly, the advisors seemed to take away as much from 
the experience as the Fellows. Wesley Strick (Cape Fear) was at 
first reluctant to participate after receiving Satter's invitation: “I 
thought, do they really want to hear my opinions? I'm working 
within the classic Hollywood studio structure; they probably hold 
my work in contempt!” He was also initially suspicious of what 
he interpreted as an almost self-conscious avoidance of main- 
stream subject matter in the scripts selected. This initial resis- 
tance, however, evaporated rather quickly: “As you start getting 
into the material, you get intrigued, and after you spend a 
morning or afternoon with one of the writers, you really just fall 
in love,” Strick relates. Working with younger filmmakers gave 
him “a kind of wistful sense of being at the beginning again.” 

Veteran advisor Alice Arlen (Si/kwood) agrees. “It's so won- 
derful to be around these really smart people who are still so 
fresh,” she remarks. “You end up thinking, ‘I remember why | 
went into this. It wasn't because | wanted to keep rewriting other 
people's screenplays and become a money-grubbing fool; it was 
because | was in love with writing.’” In fact, Arlen has taken 
more than spiritual support from her experiences as a Lab advi- 
sor: at the 1993 Lab she met Fellow Jamal Joseph, with whom 
she’s now co-writing Sfrange Justice, an adaptation of the 
nonfiction novel about the Anita Hill—Clarence Thomas hear- 
ings. “He's phenomenal: we're coming from two completely dif- 
ferent places, and it’s working beautifully.” 

This kind of interchange is what the Lab is about, according 
to Satter. “Everyone gets something out of it—that’s why it 
works,” she comments. “Fellows and advisors are really learning 
trom each other, which makes everyone a better writer. It gives 
everyone there that jolt of inspiration to go back and do the 
work on their own material.” —77. 


Fellows from the 1995 Filmmakers Lab with Sundance staff (lef? fo right. top to bottom). Phil ferg 
ef, Carlos Avila, Chis Eyre, Hannah Wever, Tamara Jenkins, Ed Burns, Lann Auerbach (Jerelopment 
twockdte), Nun Olive-Helles. David Kaplan, Ene Mendelsohn, Rachel Chanoff (Consultant). Kath 
leen Brovles (Aesestanit), Michelle Satter (Director), and Cindy Baggish (Astvant to Director) 
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